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DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

In the Dene of Tattnton^ the loveliest region of that lovely 
western shire which has been maliciotisly, and, we sincerely 
hope, nntmly slandered, as '^ remarkable for the fatness of 
its soil and the folly of its gentry," there stood, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, a cottage occupied by 
a gentleman of Scottish birth, and bearing the name of 
FnUarton. He had followed, together with an only brother, 
the fortunes of (he unfortunate Earl of Argyle, suspected 
of being implicated, as his father had been before him, in 
the projects of the now far-famed Covenanters. On the 
earl's flight to Holland, the Fullartons took opposite courses. 
Sidney, the elder, who was unmarried,.a Ihorough Scottish 
Whig, full of the prejudices of his partyi dpubly indignant 
at the actual wrongs they had endujced, and personally 
devoted to the earl, accompanied tiiat nobleman to the 
Continent. The younger brother, encumbered with a sickly 
yrifQ (with whom he had lived in hapjHness until their late 
misfortunes had impaired her health) and with the cares of 
a fiunlly, could not so easily follow the same course; neither 
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did he share so deeply as his brother in the antipathies and 
predilections of his partj. 

'' Farewell, Gaspar !" said the latter, as he shook his 
brother's hand at parting ; ^' take care of thy wife, and do 
not forget the earl. Yon shall hear from me when I reach 
Rotterdam, where, Fm told, many a stent liberty-man is 
keeping port these stormy times, in expectation of fairer 
weather. As to Arthnr, it is jnst as well, and may be 
better, he shonld rest nnder his father's roof at present. 
The times may change before the Duke is fairly seated in 
Whitehall." 

Gaspar Fnllarton did bnt wut to see the ship set sail 
that bore his brother from the island, when he tnmed his 
course to the West of England, where a family of the name 
of Eingsly, relatives of his wife, resided in the thriving 
borough of Taunton. Even at that period, this celebrated 
vale was distinguished by the same luxuriance and fertility 
that still excite the admiration of the tourist, and the same 
salubrity and mildness of climate that continue to attract 
the footsteps of the languishing invalid. Aflter passing the 
lonesome wilds of Salisbury, the family party began to enter 
upon a species of rural scenery new to most of its members. 
The luxury of a coach was in those days still beyond the 
reach of persons even higher in rank and fortune than 
the Fnllartons. First came the sickly lady in a kind of 
litter, beside which rode the husband, a man ab*eady be- 
ginning to exhibit marks of age, accelerated perhaps by 
the anxiety and fatigue he had undergone in the service of 
his country and his patron. His son, a healthy mountain- 
bred young Scot, was continually galloping in advance of 
or loitering behind the party, to reconnoitre the road, or to 
address a query to some sleek-faced yeoman or rustic 
labourer, whose " z's," and •' v's," and " ow's," " ooa's,'* 
were sorely perplexing to the northern ear. At times he 
trotted up to communicate some newly-acquired piece of 
information to his sister, a fine young woman, apparently 
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abont his own age, who, satisfied with the quiet enjoyment 
of what she saw, or wrapped in interesting thoughts, rode 
close behind her parents. The whole group was followed 
by a waggon, conveying a female servant, and a quantity 
of household furniture, such as might not be immediately 
procured in the retreat to which they were about removing. 

To the eye of the mountain-bred Scot, the display of 
fertility, of luxuriance, and of agricultural wealth, which 
the country soon presented far and near, had rather the 
character of a region of enchantment, such as he might 
have found in the gorgeous romances of the preceding cen- 
tury, than that of a soil made prolific by human husbandry. 
The numerous sheep-pens in the fields on either side the 
road, the thick woods that clambered to the very summit 
of the neighbouring heights, the hop-gardens, and extensive 
fields of grain that chequered the face of the surrounding 
lands ; and diversity of scene through which the road con- 
ducted them, now winding up a height overarched with 
thickest verdure, now leading down on a small cluster of 
fiumhouses close nestling in a woody hollow, now offering 
a wide view of some highly cultivated champaign, now 
running through a sharp and narrow defile, — all afforded a 
continual subject of admiration to Mr. Fullarton and bis 
children, and of silent satisfaction to his wife, who was 
herself a native of the country into which they were 
advancing. 

Although enlisted on the side of the Covenanters, it has 
been already intimated that the family of Gaspar Fullarton 
were somewhat elevated above that rank in which the 
gloomy enthusiasm of their sectarian leaders had the widest 
influence, and added perhaps as much to their real suffer- 
ings, as even the barbarous weapons of their enemies, or 
the treachery of the rulers against whom they had arisen. 
They had, it is true, their share of political as well as of 
religious prejudices (alas ! how few are wholly fi:ee from 
either ! and perhaps even the bosom of the reader who 
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piqnes himself ou being one of the few. entertains in a 
contemptnoas indifference a still more fatal inmate). Thej 
believed with justice of the Dnke of York, that he was 
precipitate and despotic in his notions of government ; bat 
thej believed also, without so much reason, that he was 
actnallj a blood-thirsty Nero, who took a kind of animal 
delight in the infliction of personal cruelties, and that his 
probable accession to the throne should be regarded as a 
national calamity as deeply to be feared as that of the most 
capricious of the Roman Csesars. Their jninds had been 
opened to such impressions partly by stories related of his 
government in Scotland, as unfounded, in all likelihood, as 
those which attributed to him the murder of Godfrey and 
the Are of London. ^ 

In the western shire in which they were now about to 
take up their residence, the Fullartons were destined to find 
similar sentiments prevailing far and wide. His share of 
a patrimonial inheritance, assisted by the fortune of his 
wife, and his acquaintance with the science of agriculture, 
had enabled Gaspar Fullarton at all times to maintain an 
easy competence, and even to afford his son and daughter 
an education more than adequate to their rank in life. The 
circumstance of the children being twins, added force to 
the interest which nature gave them in the hearts of the 
parents. The latter also had the satisfaction to observe, as 
their years advanced, that a strong similarity of disposition, 
and the mutual dependence occasioned by the narrowness 
of their domestic circle, gave rise to a more than usual 
esteem and tenderness between the brother and sister. 
Both were gay, generous, and good, — a hearty mountain 
lad and lass, who wore their prepossessions with a grace, 
and were as good-humoured to all the world as they were 
warm in the cause which they believed to be that of their 
country, and to which their parents had sacrificed so much 
of peace and fortune. 

It had been the earnest wish of Arthur Fullarton to 
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accompany his ancle to the Continent, the place of refnge 
to so many names distingmshed both in the good and bad 
report of either country. He was overmled, however, for 
the present, by the connsel of Sidney Fnllarton, as well as 
by the wishes of his own family, who conld with difficulty 
dispense with his assistance and protection in the present 
postniB of affaurs ; and he was at last entirely silenced by 
the injonction of the ihgitive earl himself, who knew the 
circamstances as well as he valued the attachment of 
the Fullartons. 



CHAPTER 11. 

ToWABDS nightfall, the two handsome steeples which grace 
the borongh town of Taunton (the final destination of the 
travellers) began to appear above the trees. From the 
road which wound along a neighbouring height, the eye 
wandered with delight over fields of tillage or pasture land, 
extending far beyond the limits of distinctness, all bounded 
by dose hedges or by ranks of stately trees, and spotted 
with clusters of farmhouses, countiy seats, and groves of 
spreading wood, which gave warmth and richness to the 
prospect. Amid the whole, the gentie placid Tone pursued 
its winding course, its shining surface chequered with cots 
c^ lighters, sunk almost level with the waters by their 
lading of coal or other merchandise, or with the shadows of 
the mi^estic ehns and oaks that grew along its banks. 

It was maricet«day, and the traveUers as they drew near 
the^.town were met by numerous groups of country people 
returning firom the scene Sf^mstic commerce. Sometimes 
one of those itinerant preachers, who at that time were di- 
▼endfying the surface of the island with almost as many 
sects as there were Individuals to preach them, rode by the 
party, casting on the sick lady as he passed a sidelong gaae. 
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and darting a scowl of scratinj from beneath his low- 
brimmed hat npon her vigorous and healthy relatives. Some- 
times a troop of yeomanry, returning at their ease firom 
exercise, overtook and passed them on their way to town. 
Sometimes a ^' varmer's" daughter, arrayed in all her best, 
and bearing on her arm a basket filled with minor articles 
of dress or of domestic Inxnry and use, went by them, not 
as now, in handsome cape of for, or bonnet of foreign plait 
displayed from the exaltation of a side-saddle, bnt mo- 
destly on foot, and with a new kerchief for her greatest 
finery. Nor did even all the comfortable yeomanry make 
their short journeys to market then, as in our own day, 
mounted on long-tailed steeds as sleek and as plump as theur 
riders, but were content to trudge thither in wooden shoes, 
and with an oaken cudgel for &eir own assistance on the 
way. Nor had the waggons which went by them yet reached 
the prodi^ous length of those enormous vehicles which may 
now be seen on market evenings conveying almost the whole 
population of some neighbouring hamlet to thdr several 
firesides ; nor (to the disgrace of modem manners) were 
they so often under the necessity of keeping their horses off 
the reeling track of the half-inebriated clown, whose 
^* zar'nat" exhibiting marks of the road almost as palpable 
as his wooden shoes, made it appear as if he desired to make 
use of both extremities in his journey homeward. 

The streets were yet thronged with people and with vari- 
ous kinds of cattle, so that it was with some difficulty they 
were enabled to reach the Three Crowns — ^an inn where 
they proposed remaining for the night, and deferring until 
the following day the communicating of their arrival at the 
house of Gaptam Eingsly. 

The landlord of the Three Crowns, a bustling active per- 
sonage, not yet sufficiently independent to treat his custo- 
mers with indifference, was soon busy in the accommodation 
of the new-comers. At first, when the horses stopped at 
his door, he had received the party with an officious and 
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obseqniotts air, then hearing them ask for the residence of 
Captain Kingslj, he became morose on the sadden, and 
short and surly in his answers, as if they were abont doing 
him an injury by passing his door ; bat then again, finding 
that they proposed remaining with him for the night, all his 
civility and his officioasness retamed upon him with re* 
doubled vivacity. The females of the party were presently 
ushered into their bed-rooms, while a blazing fire, by no 
means an welcome after the chill of the autumn evening, was 
lighted for the use of the whole group in a small private 
sitting-room. 

** Thee be'st, I war'nd," said the landlord, addressing 
Gaspar FuUarton with an inqnisitive smile, '^ the norad gen- 
nelman tha Gapt'n be ezpectin theaze tune back ?" 
Mr. Fullarton answered in the affirmative. 
^* Zo I thought, maester. Ye'U vind tha awld Oap'n at 
whim shower enough ; bit Maester Harry be in Lunnun." 
*^ Indeed ! and does he soon return to Taunton ?" 
^* Aw, eese, a b'lieve* The Gap'n can niver bear ta have 
en long out of iz zight. Here, Hester I why dwon*t ye 
right tha viSr vor the gennelman ? Zit ye down, zir. Jimmy, 
ye meechin trubaguUy, why dwon't ye goo vooath un zee 
ta tha bosses V* 

The dwelling of Captain Kingsly, so entitled from his 
having held a commission in his younger days in the Devon- 
shire Militia, was one of the handsomest mansions in the 
town. Its owner had been always a staunch adherent of 
the royal party, and was accustomed to dwell, with more 
particularity than his hearer always thought essential, on 
all that had fallen under his own observation in the course 
of the great civil war. "^ He no^ lived in retirement with an 
only son and a daughter, whose education had been since 
the death of Mrs. ^ngsly (an event which occurred about 
eleven years before) a source to him of incessant torment 
and anxiety, more especially in all that regarded their fu* 
tore and andeviating adherence to the royal house, in whose 
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service the most actiTe portion of his youth had heen em- 
ployed. Loyalty, indeed, however eminent a virtne in it- 
self, had become in Captain Eingsly's character a species of 
mental malady. It outgrew and swallowed up all other 
virtues and aU other duties, undl every faculty of his mind 
and every impulse of his heart became directed to the one 
absorbing predilection. '< llion shalt not speak ill of the 
king," was a precept which he not only strictly enforced 
wit£in the circuit of his Influence, but it almost seemed in 
his thought to supply the place of every other, and to com- 
prise within itself a complete epitome of religion and mo- 
rality. 

On the morning after the Fnllartons had arrived in Taun- 
ton, he had risen at an earlier hour than usual, in order to 
prepare for their earlier reception. 

*^ What, Henry I" he exclaimed to his son, as the latter 
entered his room while he was dressing, after an absence of 
some weeks in the metropolis, *' thou art welcome. Thou 
art just arrived in time to meet our friends from the North." 

^' What, su* I The Fullartons are come then ?" 

** Aye— so this note gives me to understand, and that 
we may expect some of them here ere this— so be prepared 
to receive diem." 

^' I am delighted to hear they have arrived." 

^ Aye, but by your leave, sir, yon must take your delight 
with a caveat idong with it. You will please to ride your 
ecstacy in a martingale or so.'* 

** Why, sir, has any misfortune——" 

^^ Sir, who talked of misfortune ? Apd yet there is mis- 
fortune too, but too long past to mend.- Look ye, Harry, 
I have often told you that there is no quality— that is to 
say, no human or earthly quality^-no quality f^hose scope 
and eSect are bounded to this span of mortal life, that be- 
comes the subject better than his loyalty. Loyalty is the 
flower, and, I may say, light and ornament-— or, as it were, 
the crown of the subject ; if there be nothing indecorous in 
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saying that a subject may wear a crown— but I mean a 
crown metaphorical or figurative, sach as trenches nothing 
(Heaven guard it should !) on the especial right and prero- 
gative of his most gracious majesty. But, in truth, loyalty 
is, as I have said and do maintain, the bond, and, as it were, 
tie-H)r as yon may say, knot, which binds together the 
great frame of dvil society, and, so to express it, pre- 
serves, as it were, the union—- or, as yon might say, the 
harmony of the state, inviolate.'* 

^* You have often impressed this upon me, sir," said 
Henry. 

'* As who should say, * To what end this lecture upon 
loyalty now?' Attend and Ihou shalt learn. Give and 
take. Give thy attention, take the information thon re- 
quirest. These FuUartons, they are in affliction, and more- 
over» in some distant manner, connected by affini^ with our 
family— therefore they must be suitably received and enter- 
tained. But while thou dealest with them as becomes a 
friend, remember who they are with whom thon dealest. 
They are not without a taint. All evil is disease—and dis- 
loyaJty is evO — ^and disease is oft infectious, and therefore 
thon mayest become infected with their disloyalty : which 
were to say, thou mayest become an alien to my house and 
my affection— not to speak of thy birthright. Mark me, 
Harry! they are Whigs— which is to say, they are aught 
but what they should be-^ost thou conceive ? They have 
openly favoured, if not borne arms for, tiie Scottish rebels— 
therefore beware— do you mark me?" 

^ I trust, sir," said Henry Eingsly, ^' there is no necessity 
for saying much to me on that subject. Your instructions, 
my general education, and my own reflections, have not left 
me withont a motive for my aUegiance. I honour my king, 
and love my country, and am at all times ready to peril life 
and limb for both. But, at the same time, sir, I must say 
that I have been too well tutored in my duties to fear that 
a courteous intercourse with half a dozen individuab, 
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who happen to think differently, ahoold lead me to forget 
them." 

" Right nobly spoken, in tmth. Thou art stannch — I see 
it in thee — my own glory revives in my posterity; the loyalty 
which I received nnblemished from my fathers, noblemished 
I transmit to thee— receive it and maintain it. It was my 
highest grace, both in my days of action and retirement. 
Captain Kingsly was in the camp another word for Fidelity; 
yet there's a danger in this case which I almost fear to touch 
npon, for the thought of it revives disastrous recollections. 
Oh, my dear boy, I do not fear that either Gaspar Fullarton 
or his son will ever put thy principles in jeopardy. Man may 
meet man upon the ground of controversy on fair and even 
terms, there are no deluding and degrading tendernesses to sap 
the foundation of independence ; even pride itself, for lack (mT 
better motive, will keep the pugnacious spirit up and save 
the reason from slipping in the mure of sloth and pleasure. 
But there is a Miss Fullarton, Harry ; an accomplishedi I 
am told, and estimable person : it is against her influence 
that I would mainly caution thee. Remember — remember 
Cleopatra. I say no more—enough : the wisest have be- 
come as fooUh—the bravest as cowards— the best as villains 
—and the most loyal and true-hearted have been led to 
embrace treason and rebellion by such means. Thou art 
not wiser than Solomon— nor braver than Julius Gssar — 
nor better than the King of Israel— Fi^r&tfm sapienttbus 
satis, I am dumb. Reflect upon it. Disloyalty is worse 
than death or poverty." 

^' Sur," answered Henry, ^' all I can tell you once more is, 
that I'love my countiy, and defy the Whigs to make me do 
otherwise." 

'' Give me thy hand ; thou art thy father's son." 

" That is a proposition, sir, which you too might defy the 
Whigs to controvert." 

'' None of your sneering, sir ! Ah, Harry, would you 
think it ? — ^I, even I, havA known in my time what it is to 
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undergo snch iuflaence as that against which I seek to can- 
tion thee." 

*' You, sir I Is it possible ?•— Did you ever do anything 
disloyal ? WeU, after that ! " 

'^ Hut, tat ! disloyal ? What do yon mean, sir ? No. 
Bat there was a drcamstance, Harry^-I have never spoken 
— I conld hardly bear to thmk of it, bat I mention it now 
for thy warning and instraction. It was in the time of the 
troubles, when, as yon know, I had the hononr to hold a 
sabordinate command in the Devon Militia. Intelligence 
was secretly brought that a notorious Roundhead lay con- 
cealed in Farmer Swaffield's orchard, near the town of Chard. 
It was an advantageous position, well chosen, defended on one 
side by a quantity of close bramble and brushwood, on ano- 
ther by an extensive goose-pond, and on the two remaining 
by a quick-set hedge, sufficiently thick to prevent either him 
from getting out, or any one else from getting in. Report 
stated that he was provided with cutlass and pistols for de- 
fence ; a scout brought as intelligence of the nature of the 
groand, and our colonel, who knew me to be, like most 
yoang Mows in the ardour of early life, desiroas of acquiring 
distinction by some periloas service, despatched me with six 
of the most andaanted of our troop, as a forlorn hope, to 
apprehend him dead or living. Of course I instantly obeyed. 
Your mother, with whom I had then but lately become ac- 
qaainted, lived in a pretty cottage aboat a musket shot from 
the high road. I feared not to die in the service of my 
king, but methought I coold meet with greater resignation 
any fate that awaited me after having bid her farewell. 
Accordingly I divided my force, and sent three of the men 
hefore to form a causeway, by placing stepping stones across 
the goose-pond, as theeasiest mode of approaching to the gate- 
way on that side, while I went to pay a flying visit to your 
mother. Would I could buiy the remainder for ever in obli- 
vion ; the time flew by— I took the road again. On tho 
way to the orchard I met Iwa of my advanced guard, one 
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of whom carried the third behind him with a kerchief to his 
face. Too soon I learned the cause of their return. While 
they were busy in forming the cauBeway, thdr horses and 
arms at a little distance, the enemy had suddenly darted 
from his cover, giving the next at hand a bloody nose, and 
seizing one of the horses, gallopped off unmolested towards 
the woods ; while they, seeing the nselessness, not to say 
danger of pursuit, returned homeward with the wounded. 
Often since have I thought of Actium and Marc Antony. 
Yoor poor mother never could forgive herself; and as for 
Will Benson, you see his nose is crooked to this day. 
woman ! woman ! — ^But what's the news in London ?" 

'^The best and happiest, sir, is, that the king is well and 
merry.*' 

'* Heaven keep him so I Heaven bless his merry heart !" 
'* And the next is, that a whisper prevuls of his having 
some intention of recalling the young Duke of Monmouth 
from the Continent." 

« j^o^^by your leave, no— no—I do not relish that so 
weilL The Duke's a traitor— a convicted traitor : were he 
fifty kings' sons, he is a traitor— an Absolom who would 
have pushed his father off his seat. I'll have naught to 
say to him ; a fellow without a spark of loyalty ; he has 
got a taint*— a taint— no, by your leave, had I been of the 
council, he should not have had my word for the recalling 
of the Duke. Was there anything else a-foot ?" 
'' Lord Shaftesbury is dead in Amsterdam." 
" Ah, the false knave I is that the end of all his shifts 
and tridLS ? — ^had he no comer to turn— no quip of his 
devilish cunning to escape the shaft of death ? So all must 
look to fall who plot ^ith the brain and rebel with the hand 
against their sovereign. Hany, be thou content to serve 
thy king and country, and seek no other earthly reward 
than the memory of duty faithMy discharged. Our times 
seem to promisetroubleand turbulence enough— cling thou for 
ever to the standard of thy prince, be byal like thy &ther." 
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** In the meaa time, sir, would it not be well if I wero to 
call npon the FollartonB?" 

*' By all means. It will be but conrteons, and there is 
no better mode of keeping qnestionable characteis at a dis- 
tance than by marked and punctual civility. Familiarity is 
the parent and the child of rndeneas ; by failing in respect 
to others you teach them to use an equal liberty with you, 
and courtesy is due to all, for courtesy is lore, and loye is 
eyeiybody's right ; but familiarity is only safely founded on 
esteem, which we must not bestow unless it is deserved. 
But of this another time ; I see thou art impatient of my 
counsel. Ah, for the good old times when youth gathered 
wisdom like honey at the feet of age ! Farewell ! and re- 
member my hint about the FuUartons—^remember the goose- 
pond-*remember Mare Antony, and Will Benson's bloody 
nose.'^ 



CHAPTER in. 

Thi reader has been afaready slightly introduced to the 
family of Captain Kingsly, of whom it will be necessary to 
furnish a somewhat more minute account. Of the earlier 
life of Mr. Eingsly an incident was related &r and wide, 
which, without vouching for its authenticity, we shall fisdth- 
fhlly and fearlessly record, regarding with indignation com- 
mensurate with his own blindness the contempt of the in- 
credulous. 

The young yeomanry captain had, said the gossips of 
Taunton, in his younger days been distinguished by other 
and less laudable chanuiteristics of the cavaliers than their 
indomitable loyalty. In order to evince his dislike of tiieir 
puritanical manners, he endeavoured, by the irregularity of 
bis own life and conversation, to set the stamp of his indi- 
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vidnal condemnation aa deeply as it was possible on theirs ; 
and by this demeanour it almost appeared as if he thought 
the yeiy virtues should be avoided which could be practised 
in common with a Roundhead. 

His marriage, for a time, occasioned something like a 
change in the extravagant habits to which this overwrought 
loyalty led. It was (of course) at an assembly, but not 
(of course) in Taunton, that Mr. Kiugsly and his lady be- 
came first acquamted. Sarah MUman, as the latter was 
then called, was of good family, and not without fortune ; 
but it was the opinion of many, as regarded both parties, 
that if the gold were put into one scale and common sense 
in another, the former would far outweigh any stock of the 
latter which had fallen to the lot either of the one or the 
other. Those who pretend to be very wise, and to know 
a great deal about tiie matter, would have their youngeis 
be very circumspect about the motives on which they enter 
on the duties of that condition which Mr. and Mrs. Kiogsly 
contemplated at this period. They will have it, for in- 
stance, that a man's tumiqg a pretty tune, or a lady's 
touching her musical instrument with a peculiar grace, are 
not always unerring indications that either possesses all the 
qualities essential for the proper management of a house- 
hold, and that festina lente is a motto not to be despised 
in any case. If so much had been actually suggested to 
Captain Kingsly and to Mistress Miiman, it is probable 
they would have said, they knew all that before ; such being 
the usual form of rejectmg an advice against which no other 
objection can be raised. Captain Kingsly could see no 
reason to doubt of the perfections of one who could sing so 
sweet a madrigal as Sarah Milman ; and if the hitter had 
been called upon truly to say what quality in Mr. Kingsly 
she had thought worthy of the honour which she intended 
him, she could not in conscience, at any rate, have omitted 
all mention of his slashed doublet and periwig. Whether 
each were possessed of the more solid qualities necessary to 
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the dae performance of the duties of thdr state, were points 
abont which they did not seem to think it necessary to in- 
qoire. 

There is no severer test, however, of the gennineness ci 
a regard founded on such claims than the lapse of a little 
time. Sndden impulses of generosity are not the tme marks 
of a disinterested afiection.* There is something in making 
a great sacrifice which flatters one's self-esteem; but it is 
only the true and generous who are capable of that inces- 
sant attention, and of those minute forbearances, which, 
while they tax our self-denial ahnost as heayily, do little to 
elerate us either in our own opinion or in that of others* 
For the first two or three months after their marriage, Mr. 
and Mrs. Eaogsly saw no reason to alter the sanguioe opi- 
nion each had formed of the other ; but time brought out 
a secret that was before unknown to both. As they had 
discovered all the perfections at first sight, nothing now re- 
mained except to find out the faults, which began soon to 
be discerned in great abundance. Before a year elapsed it 
was too plain that both were doomed to strive with mutual 
disappointment ; and as they made no secret of the fact, it 
was easy to see that the esteem on both sides was not so 
firmly rooted as they had supposed. An occurrence, how- 
ever, which afterward became a standard narrative in the 
neighbourhood, contributed to save them from declining 
farther towards the opposite extreme. Again we stand 
not in the verity of the tale, but relate it faithfully as it is 
delivered. 

Soon after the birth of Thomasine, or, as she was more 
commonly called, Tamsen Eingsly, it happened that a dif- 
ference of opinion arose between the parents respecting the 
propriety of having her instructed in French ; those worthy 
persons not reflecting on the little necessity there was of 
coming to a decision while it must yet be many months 
before she coaid utter the first sjllable of her native tongue. 
The argument waxed warm ; and the warmer it grew, the 

B 
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farther from coming to an amicable adjustment. At length 
Captain Eingsly went out of the honse protesting that the 
first word of French he heard Tamsen speak he wonld dis- 
own her. 

In the conrse of the day Will Benson came running in 
great fright to let him know that Mrs. Kingsly had been 
taken suddenly ilL Alter his departure, Bhe too had been 
indulging sundry indignant thoughts on the conversation, 
or rather altercation^ which had passed. In the height of 
her injured feelings she said in her own mind, that it wonld 
be well done to grow very sick, and even almost to die, on 
purpose to punish him. While she was engaged, however, 
with these romantic notions, the trouble and sin of canTing 
them into effect were unexpectedly saved her. A sudden 
faintness seized upon her fiLe. She started up alarmed 
— repented a thousand times her wicked thoughts, but in 
vain, for the indisposition continued to increase. Affirightcd 
to excess, Mrs. Kingsly called hes servants and sent one foi 
the physician ; while Will Benson was despatched to find 
her husband, in order that they might speedily exchange 
forgiveness. 

This was more than he had calculated on. He hurried 
to the house, but the case was even worse than he expected 
to find it. There lay his young, and, as he lately thought, 
too talkative companion, a silent, lifeless fornu The captain 
was distressed beyond what ho could have expccterl. He 
had but an hour before, in his anger, had the impiety to 
lament the unhappy fate which bound him to a spouse so 
little calculated to promote his happiness, and now this 
sudden release from the tie against which he had rebelled 
seemed to fall upon him like a judgment. He accused him- 
self aloud of his ingratitude, and for the first time in his 
life became acquamted with the taste of hopeless woe. 
During the following day and night, he remained by the 
bedside, refusing all consolation, and consuming his heart 
with self-reproach. When the body was about to be 
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ooffiaed, the unhappy husband adranced and placed upon 
one of the dead fingers a ring which he had purchased some 
months before as a present for his wife» but which the con« 
tinnal recurrence of topics of dissension had left him without 
the opportunity of appropriating as he intended. The 
strongly refracted lustre of the gem cast a gleam on the 
discoloured hand and on the sable decorations of the coffin, 
— a mournful smile at human vanity ! Its light fell too 
upon the eye of the undertaker's assistant, who stood wait- 
ing to shut out for ever from the dead the last ray that was 
to shine upon her from an earthly sun. 

*^ Take it, Sarah," said the heart-broken widower, as he 
leaned upon the side of the coffin, and gazed on the cold 
Inmate with a smile of anguish, — << take it from him who 
now repents that he has ever angered thee. It comes late, 
bat it has long since been thine, and I hope thou wilt for- 
give, though dion canst not see nor thank me for it now. 
We were parted in our anger ; it was a just stroke, and it 
is quite irreparable ; yet it is some comfort to look upon thee 
as thou liest there so motionless, and to ask thee to forgive 
me, thoagh thou never more canst answer word of mine. 
Shut down the coffin now, for I have taken my last farewell 
of happiness on earth." 

There were few amongst the spectators who were not 
moved by the grief of the repentant husband. The doctor 
of the place, who was hb friend and a worthy kind of man, 
remained with him during the night after the funeral, 
endeavouring as well as he could to moderate the excess of 
his affliction. 

In the mean time, (so runs the tale,) the undertaker's 
man did not forget the glitter of the gem which was en- 
dosed within the lady's coffia. He was, in addition to his 
occnpation in the service of his employer, one of the greatest 
rogues in Taunton, and could hardly reconcile to his mind 
the idea of this valuable brilliant remaining for ever buried 
in the gloom of Mrs. Kingsly's sepulchre. There^ it could 
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be of no use whatever, and he knew of many to which it 
might be applied }£ he had it in his possession. Accord- 
ingly he communicated his ideas upon the subject to 
another ruffian like himself^ who readily entered into a plot 
for plundering the grave. At midnight, having provided 
themselves with the necessary instruments, they proceeded, 
under favour of an interlunar light, to the small churchyard 
within a quarter of a mile from town where the body had 
been interred. One kept watch outside the gate ; while 
the other, with the assistance of the pickaxe and wrenches 
which they had brought, found little difficulty in disclosing 
the unconscious object of their search, and the envied ring 
was ahready glittering in the light of the dark^lantem 
which he carried beneath his cloak. 

All now was silent, and, except where the lantern cast a 
shortened gleam, as dark as midnight and a starless sky 
could make it. The undertaker's man, rogue as he was, 
had not yet arrived at that state of graceless indifference 
which Shakspeare ascribes to Macbeth when, desiring to 
depict the consummation of moral ruin, he makes his hero 
say that " he has almost forgot the taste of fears." Still 
busy at the grave, he began to hasten his work, urged on 
as much by supernatural terrors as by the fear of detectiono 
He had never been before engaged in plunder of such a 
nature, and all the dread associations connected with the 
place and time began to crowd, in spite of all his effi)rts, on 
his mind. Grim faces began to stare upon him from the 
darkness, and awful sounds were mingled with the rushing 
of the midnight wind. He hurried with his task. The 
ring was now grown tight upon the finger, and he felt some 
difficulty in removing it. In his terror he used force 
instead of dexterity ; but to his horror, instead of yielding 
to his effi)rts, the cold hand stirred in his. A low moan 
broke from the lips of the dead, and the robber stayed to 
hear no more. Leaving lamp and all behind, he scampered 
^towards the town, followed by his comrade, who, though 
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unable to ascertain the cause of his flight, conjectured that 
it was not without a motive. 

In the mean time, poor Mrs. Eingsly, who had only 
fallen into what is commonly called a trance, became per- 
fectly conscious. It may be ima^ned with what astonish- 
ment she found herself seated by an open grave, wrapped 
in the garments of death, a lantern at her side, and the 
gosts of the night driving cold upon her frame. Scarcely 
yet alive, she arose firom the ground on which she lay, and 
taking the lantern in her hand, endeavoured to find her 
way along the little path which crossed the burying- 
ground. By degrees, as her understanding became more 
awake, and some familiar objects presented themselves to 
her observation, a confused idea of the truth began to rush 
upon her mind. She remembered, but without distinct- 
ness, some circumstances of the quarrel with her husband, 
and of her subsequent illness, and the conclusion that she 
had been buried alive was readily inferred; tut how 
she came thus disinterred at midnight, or whether in 
truth she were alive or dead, or sleeping or awake, or 
whether all that had passed and was passing before her 
mind, were not some hideous dream,— was more than she 
found herself yet competent to determine. Whether she 
woke or slept, however, the road was one which she re- 
membered well, and she pursued herway to town, directing 
her steps by means of the light which the robbers had left 
behind them, and scaring out of their senses the few indi- 
viduals whom she happened to meet upon the way. 

It was now near one o'clock, and Captain Eingsly and 
his comforter (the physician already spoken of) were seated 
by a blazing sea-coal fire, with some wine and other 
refreshments on the table between them, — the fiiend 
endeavouring from time to time to find arguments of con- 
solation, and Mr. Eingsly combating every suggestion of 
peace with some new ground of sorrow. 

*^ You should not speak," said the friend, as he sipped 
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his wine, " so despondingly of your fbtare life. Yoa can 
form no jadgment as to what happiness, even earthly 
happiness, Providence may have yet in store for you, pro- 
vided yon only exercise a Uttle patience. It is not so mnch 
on the nnmber of our worldly blessings as on the state of 
oar own minds that oar real peace depends. How often 
do we find that a misfortnne which, when contemplated as 
barely possible, seemed utterly intolerable, has, when 
actually encountered, become far easier and lighter than it 
was in fancy ! Whenever I hear of some unhappy indivi- 
dual ungratefully and cowardly jdelding to the temptations 
of despair, and flinging away the existence which he fan- 
cied for him was now grown bare of promise, I have said 
in my own mind, * If that man had but waited one day 
longer, he might have found ail his trouble at an end, and 
the good he coveted within his reach.' " 

Here he put the glass to his lips with a self-con- 
tented air. 

'^ It b easy to theorise," said Kingsly, ^' where one has 
no experience.'' 

*' Nay, by your leave, Captun Eingsly," said the 
doctor, '^ not so wholly without experience neither. When 
poor Andromache, my first partner in the dance of life, 
departed from the set and left me single, I felt, as you do 
now, entirely hopeless, and doomed, as I supposed, to eke 
out the figure in solitary awkwardness, or retire altogether 
from the maze, to sit apart on the chair of loneliness, in 
the corner of affliction, behind the door of despondency. 
And yet nine months had not rolled by, when good Pene- 
lope even more than sapplied to me the heavy loss I had 
sustained. Nor when Penelope herself in turn departed 
was my affliction less ; nor when her place was filled again 
by my present excellent helpmate, was my satisfaction 
more. Say not, therefore, that I am a man whose patience 
has not been tried, nor that it is without cause I advise 
thee to look for comfort even out of the depths of woe." 
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<<Thy coimsel is in vain/' said Kingsly; ''for thon 
talkest of a kind of hope which is to me more hideous than 
even my grief itself. I grant the daty and the necessity 
of patience, bat it is not by persnadmg me I have little 
cause fw dejection that thou canst hope to lighten it. It 
is by being resigned to my affliction, and not by under* 
rating it, that I best can hope to avoid the crime of 
murmuring." 

'^ Why, true/' said the friend, '< that is as a man 
measures it in his understanding. Let every one deal 
with his enemy as he sees the fiekurest prospect of success. 
Qtu>t homines^ tot senteTiitioB — 

Many men of many minds, 
Many birds of variouB kiuds. 

This man's beard is yellow'^-t' other's black — the next is 
red, and so forth. So it u with the mind and disposition : 
we may arrive at the same end by different routes, and, 
provided both be lawful, the variety is of little consequence. 
Wherefore it is of no importance whether thon consider 
thy calamity of great or trivial import, provided thou dis- 
cover motive of adequate consolation." 

'' Once more," answered Oaptun Eingsly, " speak not 
to me of consolation. To be consoled is not my duty. I 
do not murmur, but thou canst not persuade me tiiat I 
have reason to be happier than if Sarah had not died. 
And for my worldly hope, I tell thee there is none. I am 
not presumptuous enough to suppose that Providence will 
work a miracle in order to give me my desire, and in the 
course of nature it is impossible I can obtain it. Speak 
not of comfort, then, unless thon canst bid Sarah leave her 
grave to second thee." 

At this moment, a low tapping was heard at the window 
of the room, and a mpnmful voice, whose accents were well 
known to both the watchers, said, in a soft tone : — 
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"Edward Eingsly— dear Edward, will yon iiot open 
the door to yoar own Sarah ?'* 

The faces of both speakers grew at least once and a 
half as long as osnal. Their eyes seemed starting from 
their sockets, and their pale cheeks and chattering teeth 
declared the extremity of their affright. As for the doc* 
tor, he saw more Captain Kiogslys than he had power to 
connt. The latter, in the meantime, went to the hall-door; 
which he had no sooner opened, than the poor shivering 
lady entered, almost frozen to death, and still bearing the 
lantern in her hand. At sight of her, the comforter, with 
a yell of despair, cast himself npon the ground, and creep- 
ing under the table, bnried his face between his hands. 
It was not withont some hesitation that even the hnsband 
recovered presence of mind sufficient to address her ; nor 
did he feel altogether at his ease when this sepulchral 
figure approached with outstretched arms to greet him with 
an affectionate embrace. But what indeed were his asto- 
nishment and delight when he found that it was, in point 
of fact, his real living spouse who was thus unexpectedly 
restored to him I He deeply repented of all his past irre- 
gularities, and his want of generous reliance on that Provi- 
dence which had thus evinced its power by taking away 
the happiness he had not deserved, and its mercy by re- 
storing it. The heart which affliction might have only 
dejected was softened into gratitude by unexpected joy, 
and, from that time forward, his observant neighbours 
said that a considerable reformation was effected in the 
captain's habits of life. Nor does it appear that any 
further difference of opinion arose respecting the education 
of the young Eingslys, who, from the time of their mother's 
death (which occurred some years aAer) continued to be 
instructed with almost eqtai attention beneath their father's 
care. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HiENBT KJKGSLT, frank, bold, and honourable, was intimate 
with his new friends almost as soon as he became known 
to them. Captain Eingsly also snbdned his loyal preju- 
dices so far as to receive them with kindness, and was active 
in assisting Gaspar FnUarton to accomplish his present 
wishes with regard to the settlement of the family in 
Taunton Dene. In less than a fortnight after their arrival 
he had procured for them a handsome cottage, situated 
(as has been ahready intimated) in one of the prettiest 
glades that opened on the banks of the Tone. 

** Farewell, then, faction I" said Gaspar Fnllarton in his 
own mind, as he stood at the door of his new dwelling, 
and gazed in admiration on the beautiful landscape which 
lay before it. *' This valley, if it offer no path to distinc- 
tion or to fortune, at least will afford to me a shelter 
against the fury of oppression, and to my children a walk 
in life secure, though humble, and free from the thorny 
perplexities that infest the track of the ambitious." 

In the principal hope, however, which led him to select 
this part of the country as a residence, the aged Scot was 
doomed to suffer disappointment. The fatigue of the 
journey contributed more to accelerate the progress of Mrs. 
FuUarton's disease, than the «r of her native valley to 
retard it ; and within a few weeks after taking possession 
of the cottage, her family had to perform the duty of depo- 
siting her remains in the vault used by her relatives in a 
neighbouring churchyard. 

It happened that Arthur Fullarton and Henry Eingsly 
were amongst those who, on the day of the funeral, 
descended into the spacious family vault which was destined 
to be the last home of all the loyal captain's race. While 
there, young Emgsly pointed out to Arthur a recess in 
which, he said, it was rumoured that a celebrated cavalier 
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had lain concealed for a considerable time daring the 
course of the civil wars, while a close and nnavailing search 
was made for him throoghout the neighbourhood. Daring 
the whole of that period he had stin'ed from hie hiding- 
place only at midnight, when provisions were brought him 
by a litde gurl scarcely twelve years old, the only confidant 
to whom his secret was intrusted, and by whose means he 
was at l^gth enabled to effect his escape to the Continent. 

Arthur Fallarton could not at the time account to him- 
self for the strange and deep efiect which this story took 
upon his mind. He gased long upon the place, ran over 
in his memory all that he had heard of the history of those 
eventful times, and fancied he beheld the little heroine of 
the tale in t&e act of making one of her nocturnal visits to 
the lurking-place of the cavalier, looking fearfully around, 
from time to time, lest some unfriendly eye might watch 
her steps, and shuddering as the night-blast suddenly 
shook the wavering boughs that overshadowed the place of 
tombs. In some months afiter he related the ioddent to 
his sister, Aquila Fullarton ; afiter which, as it often hap- 
pens, having disburdened his mind of the story, it was 
soon forgotten. 

Every day, howev^, brought fresh reason to believe 
that the troubled waters of those eventful times were yet 
far from being restored to a condition of permanent repose. 
From evident causes, although no longer mingling in the 
cares of party, the Fullartons continued to retain a strong 
sympathy with the opponents of the court. The phantoms 
of the Popish Plot still danced before the eyes of the good 
people of the West; even the blood of the venerable 
Stafford had not wholly laid the evil spirit ; they could still 
see plots and ramifications between the Stuarts and the 
court of Rome ; fire, slaughter, black bills, and Tewkesbury 
mustard pills, still haunted the imaginations of the multi- 
tude ; nor were the Fullartons by any means exempt from 
the general prepossession. 
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Desirous, in common with many around him, to catch at 
any pretence which might favour the exclusion of the Doke 
of York from the throne to which he might look forward 
in the course of time, Gaspar Fnllarton lent a ready ear to 
the rumour, about tiiat time beginning to be drculated, 
respecting the legitimacy of the Duke of Monmouth. It 
was tme the latter had no great claims either in his public 
or private character on the admiration of the Scot ; but 
anything seemed better than the Duke of York, invested 
with aU the terrors which party had ascribed to him. It 
was on a market->day in Taunton, whither he had gone for 
the purpose of seeing some stock disposed of, that old 
Fullarton first heard the rumour spoken of. 

** What say you, sir ?" he exclaimed to the individual 
(a comfortable-looking grazier firom the Parret side) who 
happened to mention the circumstance In the parlour of the 
Thcee Crowns— a general rendezvous on market-days not 
only for the townsfolk, but for the neighbouring yeomen, 
who frequently stepped in to conclude their bargains or 
discuss the news over a glass of Taunton *' yaL** ^ How 
can ye think that such a story will go down ? The King 
married to Lucy Walters ?" 

^' Ay, sir, they say ifs downright sarten shower. So, by 
consequence, there are to be two words to the crown o' these 
kingdoms, as they say ; but I say nothin one way or t'other, 
bein a man of naw porty nor faction, nuther Petitioner nor 
Abhorrer, Whig or Tory, Exclusionist or Non-exdudonist, 
seeing that in the way o' my business I have to commune 
with persons of every— " 

The general murmur of surprise and pleasure cut short 
the grazier's speech : the news appeared to give universal 
satisfaction* 

*^ The Duke of Monmouth the King's awn lawful zon 1** 
said Masther Grimes, the verger — '' I always thought 
there was znmmat at tha bottom o' this affair, l had 
my awn thought about it, though I zed nothin to no^ 
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body. I can zee as var into a quern stone as most 
withers." 

'^ As vor me/' said Godfrey Bnnn, a noisy baker, who 
seldom missed an opportmiity of taking a share in any public 
tumult in the town, but was not equally remarkable for con- 
sistency, *' it war iver my opinion tha Duke o' York has 
naw moor right ta be King oy England than I to be Mayor 
o' Bedgwater ; an nif it war ta come to tha Ewoord ^ 

<* Hnsht ! neighbour," said another, '^ theaz-amy be'nt 
zafe words." 

'< I dwon't care a bnm't crowst vor safety I I zay, an* 
m maintain it, it is ivery man's duty to support tha Duke 
o' Monmouth." 

'< Well," said his friend Setright, the pacific miller — 
'^ there's a time vor all things." 

A few days after threw a diunpupon the sanguine thoughts 
which had been excited by this agreeable piece of news. 
The King himself had come down to the council in order to 
extinguifii at the outset a delusion so full of danger. He 
there formally and plainly contradicted the common rumour, 
and notwithstanding his well-known fondness and partiality 
for Monmouth, put a dedded bar between him and the ac- 
complishment of his ambitious schemes, by plainly declaring 
his illegitimacy. 

It happened (no uncommon occurrence) that one ade of 
the question only, and that of course the one most favour- 
able to their own feelings and prejudices, was discussed in 
the household of Oaspar Fullurton. Every circumstance 
which codd give plausibility to the rumour was there in- 
fibted on and enforced with eagerness by Arthur and his 
father. AquHa FuUarton, who was warmly interested in 
such discussions, partly from love of her native country, and 
partly also because they absorbed almost the whole attention 
of her brother, became thus convinced, not only that the 
Duke of York was all she had ever been led to believe hun, 
but that the young Duke of Monmouth, his rival of long 
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standing, was in point of law and right the actnal heir to 
the crown. She heard her father and brother dwell on the 
story of the secret marriage of the King, the contract signed 
and deposited in a black box still in existence t bnt she 
heard nothing of those facts which tended to throw discredit 
on the tale ; of the rnmonrs respecting the character of Lncy 
Walters which made the idea of a marriage incredible, and 
of the solemn denial made by the King himself. Insensiblji 
therefore, she became wholly enlisted on the side of the 
ezHed Duke, and shared in the wishes of the greater portion 
of the inhabitants of the Dene, that an opportimity might 
be ere long afforded of restoring him to his country and his 
inheritance. Such thoughts and such conversations were 
of course suppressed m the presence of the Kingslys, who, 
on their side, were equally sparing of theur loyalty in the 
hearing of then: Scottish friends. 

It was in the same place -in which he had heard the re« 
port of the King's marriage, and surrounded by a somewhat 
similar company, that old FuUarton heard it contradicted. 
For some time after a blank and defeated silence seemed to 
have tied up the tongues of the listeners. Master Grimes, 
the verger, was the first to speak. 

" I say nothing, masters, but I have my private opinion 
on that matter. I can see summat at the bottom of it. It 
is not every one has got a lynx's eyes. I say nothing." 

For some time no forther remark was made. On many 
of the company the declaration of the King seemed to have 
the same effect as a burst of thunder heard unexpectedly 
overhead. 

" Well," exclaimed the baker, to whom it now seemed 
as if all had changed their minds, ^' tha King knows best. 

He that's boiind a must awbey, 
Bit he that's vree can him away. 

Passive obedience is tha subject's duty as laid down by act 
o' parliament in zeventy-fower. Thare's law an' scripture 
vor't." 
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*< It Strikes me, masters," said Gaspar FallartOD, ^ that 
the qnestion is not here so much, whetha: the power may 
be lawfully resisted, as, which is the lawfal power ? If the 
Duke of Monmouth be the King's legitimate son, there is 
no man here but will agree, that whatever the actual power 
may be, the lawfal power is in him." 

'' Ye zay true— not one, Maester Follarton," cried several 
voices. 

<^ Gum what ool com," said the baker, *' we here in 
Tannton an tha West ool stan by the house an the liberties 
o' the nation." 

'' Talk o' the Duke o' York I" cried another ; << I tell ye I 
aid a gennehnan myzel, that was awver in Boam whanr tha 
Pooap da live, an I ha hired en zay vor zarten shower 
tha Pooap has homs-^ay, an a tail as long as a walkin- 
stick. A zeed it with iz awn eyes cnrlin ont under his long 
gownd, vor all tha wordle like a black zarpent, at a zingin 
mas8»" 

'' Nooa, bit a did'n though ?" 

'* Eese, a did, I tell ye ; an I believe en l" 



CHAPTER V. 

In a owner of the room in which the foregoing conversation 
passed, were some individuals who did not appear to take 
the average share of interest in what was going forward. 
At one table, sipping his glass of Taunton ale alone, and 
seeming desirous as much as possible to avoid observation, 
sat a person whose length of beard, and other peculiarities 
as well of person as of atture, announced the Jew. Those 
who watched him dosely, however, could observe that he lis- 
tened with an acute sharpness of attention whenever the con- 
versation turned on the intentions of the Court or the claims 
of the esQed Duke ; and thad ^^^^ Gaspar Fullarton spoke 
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in the manner above related, he tnmed hiaheadsnfficientlj 
to cast a piercing backward glance over his ahoolder at the 
speaker, and to peruse his figure and coontenance with a 
keen and actiye eye. 

At another table sat two persons who did not manifest 
even the same degree of fiirtiYe interest in what was passing. 
By the tight-fitting or nether garment of many hues, in the 
waist-belt or girdle of which were inserted a short skene or 
knife, and the dark-green barrad-cap, it aj^ared that they 
were inhabitants of the neighbouring island. An ash-han- 
dled pike which stood near one of them, added probability 
to the conjecture, and the style of their conversation put the 
case beyond dispute. 

'* Well, Shamus," said he who seemed the more authori- 
tative of the two, addressing his companion in an under tone, 
'^ now that we have our dinner ate an' all, what are we to do 
next ?" 

'' To pay for it, Morty, I'm thinkin." 

" That's aisier said than done. How much have you ?" 

" Sarrow cross." 

^' An' it's the same way with meself. We'll be skivered 
alive before we lave the place. What'll we do at all ?*' 

" How duv I know ?" 

" That's just the way with you, always. You're never 
any good for thinkin of a ha'p'orth. How well yon thought 
o' comin in an' atin it." 

^' Why not, when I was hungry ? What would you 
have a man to do ?" 

** ni tell you what it is, Shamus, this won't thrive with 
us long ; an' if there hain't a stop put to it shortly 'twas 
betther for us we never left the bog o' Ballyhahill. This 
may be called seekin our fortune, but I'm sure 'tis very far 
short of findin it. How in the airthly world are we to 
manage now !" 

'' I'll tell you," answered Shamus. <^ Let us get up an' 
walk out, an' maybe they'd take no notice of us." 
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^' Never say it again. That's a good thought. Wait tiU I 
see the bottom o' this dhrop, an' 111 be along with yon." 

They both arose, and with an nnconcemed look and pace 
were walking quietly towards the door, when the landlord 
espied the movement. 

'^ Ho! ho ! come back and payyonr biU, my friend !" he 
cried, laying his hand upon the arm of Shamus Delaney; 
*' yoa have forgot to settle for the dinner." 

'^ Settle ?" repeated Shamns, looking over his shoulder 
with a stare of affected duUness and simplicity ; '* I couldu*t 
ate any more, Fm obleest to you, sir." 

*' I don't want ye to eat more ; I want ye to pay for 
what ye had." 

'^ Pay, eroo ? A' what talks it is ! — what pay, man ?" 

« Come, come. Mend — ^pay for the dinner." 

<< For my dinner I Pay for atin my dinner I Is that 
the way you keep open house ? That's more than ever I 
seen in Ballyhahill any way, bad as it is, where you might 
walk into any house in the counthry for nothin' but the 
trouble o' lifbin the latch, an' ate your bellyfnll without beiu 
axed so much as to say ^ thanky,' if you didn't like your- 
self." 

" Come, friend,** said the host, '* there's too much o' this 
nonsense — let's see the inside o' your purse." 

'* Morty," said Shamus, turning to his companion, ^' did 
you ever hear of so shabby an act as that ?" 

^' Oh, 'tb disgraceful/' answered Morty. 

^' WeU, since you insist on payment," resumed Shamus, 
" let us know the cost." 

The landlord gave him the bill, which the Irishman, with 
a polite obeisance, handed to Caspar Fuliarton. 

^* I'd thank your honour," he said, ^' since you seem a 
jintleman o' ciphers, if you'd let me know the contents o' 
that, in ordher that I may see it is correct." 

Caspar Fuliarton, smiling good*humouredly, read the 
iteais of the account. 
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" Imprimis, two pounds of beef, four pence. *• 

** I confess the beef — it was choice." 

** Item, bread, a penny." 

'' You'd get a skiogh o' piatez for half the money in 
BallyhahiU." 

*' Item, ale for two, three-pence." 

*' I wouldn't give a mouthful of usquebaugh for a lake of 
it. I humbly thank your honour. Well,'' he continued, 
folding the bill and depositing it in the pocket of his 
truis, *^ I admit the correctness o^ the contents, an' when 
I'm next comin back this way it is my design to pay the 
amount" 

** That won't do," said the landlord ; " you must pay the 
bill at once." 

^' Oh, but that's impossible, my friend ; must is for the 
King, and not for you." 

** How say you ?" 

" I haven't any money, man, I tell you." 

*' Well, your friend, I suppose, is purse-bearer ?" 

<* He may bear a purse, but I declare 'tis a long time 
since there was anything in the inside of it." 

'* Then, what business had yon and he to eat what you 
couldn't pay for ?" 

" A', d'ye hear this ? — What business had we to ate our 
dinner ? What would you do yourself if you were hungry ? 
I'm surprised at your want o' sense." 

The sang-froid with which these answers were delivered 
created general laughter in the room, aided, as they were in 
effect, by the disconcerted look of the landlord. 

^' I believe," sud the latter, " that yon are little better 
than you should be, the one and t'other of ye." 

" Little betther ! Is it to us yon are speakin ?" exclaimed 
Morty, turning quickly round. 

« Don't sthrike him, Morty ?" 

" Is it because jintlemen happen to have their pockets 
desolate of small change, that it should come to your turn 
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to ran as down ? If onr pockets be empty, our word is 
good for more than the amoant o' that !" 

" Morty, don't sthrike him I" 

'' Let him go, I UAl yon, Shamns ! I'll do what 1 think 
proper. I hope I know how to conduct myself like a jinde- 
man. Doesn't he desar^e it, if I sthrnck him itself?" 

'^ What hart, what hart, if he does ? Be qoiet an' never 
nund him." 

" Little betther than we should be ! — " 

'' Come, host," said Gaspar Fallarton, who had enjoyed 
the scene, ^' yon most let this pass. I'll take care yoo are 
no loser." 

^' May I beg to know yonr honour's name ?" said Morty. 

Old Fallarton informed him. 

" Then never mind," said Morty ; '' I nererll sit by to 
hear that name iU spoken of, any way, while I'm in com- 
pany. The jintleman is aisy seen." 

Gaspar Fallarton thanked him for the care he promised 
to take of his reputation, and then requested to know what 
were their views in coming so far from home without money. 

"Why, then, sir," said Morty, **the raison we come 
without money was, because we hadn't it to bring with ns, 
you may be sure." 

" Then, why did you come at all ?" 

" Oh, then, that's the very question I'm azin meself an* 
Shamus here a'most ever since 1 parted Ballyhahill ; an' not 
a word o' answer he or I can give to it, ezceptin that we 
wor a pair o' fools." 

" We're two poor boys, sir," said Shamus. 

" Twins, sir — two twin brothers" — interposed Morty. 

"That had father an* mother, house an' home, kilt an'bnrut 
about us by the ould thief Cromwell an' the English '^ 

" Howl your whisht, man !" whispered Morty, drawing him 
aside and cautioning him in the ear — " you're desthroyin 
us. Don't give it out at all that we were ever figbtin agaia 
the English. Don't you know, you fool, 'tis all English 
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we're talkin to ?" And he concladed this advice with a 
Mendly nudge in the elbow. 

'^ Tell it yoarael^ man," whispered Shamns. 

^' An' so, sir," said Morty, striding before his brother with 
a superior air, ^^ having nothin left at home, we all took it 
in our heads to go and seek onr fortunes elsewhere. There 
was betther than half a dozen of us brothers an' sisthers an' 
as we wor ; so, afther the paarents goin, we began to think 
o' Jack an' his eleven brothers, an' what loock they got seekin 
their fortunes abroad in foreign parts an' picken up oceans 
o' goold on every high road. So startin fi^m the oald place 
always we wished one another good-b'ye, after makin a 
matoh to meet again upon the same spot Aisther Sathurday 
four jemn ; an' idl took different roads, exceptin Shamns an' 
mesel^ as beia twins. That's what brought us to Taunton ; 
an' as for oomin without money, I stated our raison for that 
befor&--namely, that we hadn't it. Eh, Shamus ?" 

*' It's the thruth you're tellin, Morty." 

'^ We're on the ould business now, sir, lookin for a 
masther. Although it's ourselves that says it, we might be 
worth onr hira Both of us understands the pike, elegant, 
besides danctn." 

While the attention of the company was engaged by the 
siagnlar history and no less singular dres» and language of 
the two Irishmen, a shout was heard in the street, and 
presently the sound of a fife and c^um announced the ap- 
proach of a recruiting party. The window of the inn gave 
those who stood within a view of the proceedings outside. 
The clattering of bandoliers, and the novel appearance of 
the men, armed with the newly-invented firelock, instead of 
the tedious and awkward match-gun formerly in use, at- 
tracted around the party a considerable number of idlers. 

'^ Who^s for the Moors, my lads ?" exclaimed a hale and 
bluff recruiting*sergeant. '' Who's for the land where gold 
grows wild, and diamonds and rubies are to be had for the 
gathering ?" 
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In answer to a qnestion from Gaspar Fallarton, the 
landlord informed him that the party belonged to a regi- 
ment but lately come to town for the purpose of recmiting. 
It was nnder the command of the well-known Colonel 
Eirke, whose services at Tangiers in Morocco were matter 
of general notoriety. The regiment had suffered much 
from the tropical climate in which it had been stationed, 
and a large bounty was offered, but few recruits as yet 
could be induced to accept of it. The cruel character of 
the colonel, he said, tended still more to deter them from 
enlisting under his command, than their dread of the climate 
in which he served. Of the proofs which the colonel had 
given of the disposition ascribed to him, the landlord related 
many horrible stories, reported to have occurred not only 
during his residence amongst the Moors, (of whose manners 
he had shown himself so apt a follower,) but even since 
his return to England. In the mean time the sergeant 
continued his alluring speeches. 

" The country is hot, and it is troublesome stooping," 
said he, taking off his hat and arran^ng the feather with 
great nonchalance : '* but for that, I tell ye, I might often 
have filled my pouch with emeralds and carbuncles as I 
walked the roads." 

Here the two Irishmen joined the crowd around the 
speaker. 

" Have you never heard of the Emperor of Morocco, my 
masters ? or of the Mountains of the Moon, where you can 
have a waggon-load of green cheese at any time better 
than the choicest Stilton or Gloucestershire, for the trouble 
of slicing it off?— — *' 

^' A', Shamus, d'ye hear that ?" said Morty. 

" A', don't mind him, man ; 'tis only inveiglin he is." 

*^ Or the Ivory Coast, where all the roads are paved 
with elephants' teeth, and the women can fill their aprons 
with combs and honsewifes as they walk along the water- 
side ? Or of the Gold Coast of Guinea, where yellow 
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kings' heads are fonnd in greater plenty than flints in a 

chalk-pit in the Dene ?" 

'' There's no nse in talkin^ Shamos, bnt I'll list." 

^^ A' howl, man ! Is it to demain yonr family to go list 

you would ?" 

"Don't yon hear where he's goin? to the Coast of 

Guinea. An isn't that the very spot we're lookin for ?" 



CHAPTER VI. 

While the sergeant continued his harangue, a superior 
officer, mounted on a splendid charger, accompanied by a 
subaltern and half a dozen carbineers also on horseback, 
made his appearance before the windows of the inn. 

" There now 1" cried the landlord in eagar tone ; " now 
ye can zee the colonel." 

A moment previous, the Jewish-looking wayfarer already 
alluded to was about to steal unnoticed from the room, 
having already settled his account with the landlord, when, 
on this new interiniption, he drew back and occupied a seat 
in a corner still more obscure and less exposed to observa- 
tion than that iu which he had taken up his place before. 
By this time nearly all the guests, except Gaspar FuUarton, 
had left the room. Colonel Eirke, with the officer in 
attendance, alighted at the inn door, and entering, called 
for writing materials, apparently with the view of arranging 
some account with the officer. 

Gaspar FuUarton, who had heard much of Kirke even 
before the landlord made him acquainted with the stories 
in circulation respecting his character, surveyed the person 
and countenance of the new-comer with a strong and yet 
repulsive interest. Neither was in any high degree conso* 
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naat with his preooDceiv^ notion of the owner's character. 
He beheld before him a man somewhat over the middle 
size, and rather spare than otherwise ; his features not ill- 
looldngy bat marked hy that expression of malign placidity 
which is no less characteristic of the genuine tyrant than 
all the ogre-like contortions and grimaces vulgarly asso- 
ciated with the idea of habitual cruelty. There was 
something like a soiile upon his lips ; but it was a smile 
that spoke not of benevolence at the heart, and held out no 
light of promise to the hope of the supplicant. His very 
courtesy, all easy as it was, seemed the refined dissimulation 
of a callous nature. There was a kind of sternness in his 
very courtliness of manner, a severity even in the smooth- 
ness and gentleness of his demeanour and discourse, that 
was more withering than the open violence of the unmasked 
and ruffian oppressor. At times too, it was said, he could 
be all the savage ; but it was only where the security of 
his position afforded a free scope to license. His hair was 
already tinged with grey, though in so slight a degree as 
to be scarcely perceptible. His complexion had much of 
the sallowness, but little of the languor, usually acquired 
by long residence in tropical countries ; and as he stood 
glancing rapidly over the paper which he held in his hand, 
it might be judged, from the keenness and concentration of 
his look, that his mind in like manner had lost nothing 
of its activity beneath the enervating influence of aa 
African sun. 

Rumour had moreover assigned to him vices of the 
luxurious kind, the frequent concomitants of a cruel dispo- 
sition, as the history of the generality of tyrants too clearly 
testifies. Yet all this was by no means ready to strike 
the beholder on a first acquaintance with the person and 
demeanour of the individual in question. There were many 
on whom the external show of calmness and placidity was 
ealcuhued to make a favourable impression, and even old 
Fullarton wondered, as he gazed upon him, if a person of 
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80 nnrnffled an exterior conld indeed have been guilty or 
conld even be capable of the atrocities which were ascribed 
to him by common fame. 

While Eirke was yet engaged in looking over the 
account, the sergeant appeared at the open door, and 
saluting the former^ said, 

^^ An't please your honour, here's a fish at the hook." 

** A flounder, I suppose ?" 

** An Irish one, please your honour.** 

^' Let me see him." 

The sergeant withdrew. 

In the mean time a sharp remonstratory dialogue was 
carried on between the two brothers already spoken of. 

" A', Morty, man," said Shamus, plucking the former by 
the arm, *^ is it talkin o' listin you are in airnest ?" 

" Why, what hurt ? Why wouldn't I ?" 

" A', man, think o* yourself. There never was one o' 
the name demained themselves so far as to go list for a 
soger. Remember the stock you sprung from. murther I 
I wokidher how the thoughts of it conld come into your 
mind ! Whatever becomes of uz, let uz bear in mind that 
we were bom jintlemen, any way." 

'* I'll tell yon what it is, Shamus, that was all very well 
at home, where our people an' ourselves was known ; but 
in foreign parts there's no one passes for a jintleman only 
them that has the mains, an' that's what neither you nor 
t can boast of. I'm tired o' this genteel starvation. Yon 
wouldn't let us do a sthroke o' work in the way o' thrade, 
an' now yon wouldn't let me list, although 'tisn't half an 
hour since we had like to be starved together. Say no 
more. I bequeath you my share o' the gentility, since you 
make so much of it ; an' I'd sthrougly recommend you to 
slip it into your brogues, an' folly my example." 

" Me list !" exclaimed Shamus. " Ah, no, Morty j 
there's one o' the family any way that has some regard for 
the name.** 
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Here the sergeant retamed to condact Morty to the 
presence of Eirke. 

" So, sir," said the latter, after surveying for some mo- 
ments the person of the recruit, '^ yon have a mind to seiTO 
the king ?" 

" I have, plase your honour.'* 

" Well, what can you do for him ?" 

^' I'll meet any man he'll name, fair play an' a clear ground, 
Skene, pike, or battle-axe, in airnest, if my cause be good, 
or o' purpose if he plases, for a thrial o' parts." 

" Say you so ?" cried Kirke. " Thou art ready at the 
tongue, at all events. Take him under your charge, 
sergeant. What say you, sirrah ?" he added, addressing 
Shamus, who had followed his brother at some distance and 
with a downcast air ; ^' have you a mind to take a carbine 
and become a gentleman ?" 

'< If I wasn't a jintleman already, sir," replied Shamus, 
'* I might take your offer." 

" Don't ax him, plase your honour," said Morty ; " I'd 
just as lieve he didn't list. Luck goes single, they say. I'm 
sure we never had much of it while we were together." 

" Well, settle with the sergeant as you will," cried Kirke, 
as he left the inn. 

" So, Morty, now you're listed," said Shamus, turning to 
his brother. 

^' I am, or next door to it, which is the same." 

" Well, I say no more, but I'm sorry we're partin : 
go seek your fortane your way, an' I'll seek mine my way. 
Maybe we'd meet again, an' maybe we wouldn't. Let us 
remember any way that we're to be upon the cross o' fially- 
hahill upon last Aisther Saturday four years. So, good- 
b'ye, till then." 

"Good-b'ye, Shamus!" 

Embracing cordially, they parted, Morty following the 
sergeant. 

The inn was presently cleared of all but the landlord. 
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who had stepped into an adjoining room^ and the Jewish 
gnest, who still remained in the parloar. The latter seized 
the opportunity of making his exit nnperceived. 

*' What, hosht !" he said in a loud whisper ; '^ mine coot 
sir, hosht !" 

The landlord re-entered, snrvejring the Jew with a sus- 
picions air. 

** Can yon tell me," said the latter, touching the landlord*s 
arm in a familiar manner with the head of his cane, " vhcre 
dosh that shentleman live — that Misther Fnllarton ?" 

" Um I — ^You needn't ask. That gentleman is no bite, 
I can tell you ; he's a Scotchman, an' more than a maich 
vor any Jew out o' Lunnun." 

" I know dat ; but tell, vhere dosh he live ?" 

^' Go ask himself," said the landlord in a surly tone, as 
he turned away. " I like none of you Jews, I promise 
thee : I have lost money to your brethren myself, ere now." 

^* Stay a bit!" cried the stranger, seizing him by the 
arm ; ^' maybe I could say something in your ear would 
make yon like me better." 

** I defy thee I" cried the landlord ; " I know your tribe 
too well." 

" Maybe yon know myself?" 

" Know thee I" 

The stranger gazed full in his face for some moments, 
and then stooping over his shoulder, whispered him in the 
ear. The words seemed to operate like a charm on the 
mind of the listener ; he started back and gazed on the 
speaker with the liveliest expression of astonishment and 
pleasure. 

" What ! thee!" he said — '* thee here in Taunton I bee'st 
thee not afeerd ? Hast thee vorgot so soon the land of 
Cock-an-Mwile?"* 

'^ Hisht, hisht ! I have now no time to answer questions. 
The times are changing fast, and thou shalt see it ere long, 

• Gaol. 
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I promise thee : in a few days thou shalt know more. And 
now thou wilt give me the information I soaght ?" 

The landlord complied, and the stranger after laying the 
top of his staff against his lips in sign of secrecy took his 
departure from the iun. 

*^ Well," exclaimed the landlord after he had a little re- 
covered from his surprise, ^' there be some folks make no 
more of a halter than if it were a Freuch cambric neckcloth. 
A change in the times, quoth-a ? It will be a change in- 
deed, when the very bell-wether of all the rantypole Peti- 
tioners in Zummerzet can walk the streets o' Taunton at 
noonday in the sight of the king's dragoons. Well, there 
are zome folks that are gallas-mad ; they hover about it as 
naatal as if they wor goin a sweetortin. If there bean't a 
match o' the kind in Taunton avore long, it on't be the 
fault of a body that I could name." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Gaspab Fullarton was destined to meet again with Colonel 
Eirke sooner than he had expected. As he left the inn in 
«rder to return to the cottage, the day began to change, and 
before he reached home the rain and wind were driving fast 
across the Dene. . Towards night, the storm increased, and 
the family, as they sat around their cheerfal fireside, could 
hear from the public road, which ran by their dwelling at a 
moderate distance, the hurried gallop of a benighted horse- 
man, or the rapid whirl of a wheeled vehicle makmg all 
speed upon its homeward journey. Old Fullarton entertained 
his children and young Kingsly (who now spent more of 
his time than the loyal captain could have wished with his 
new acquaintances) by relating all that he had witnessed 
during the day, dwelling more especially on the description 
of Colonel Kirke, of whom there was no individual present 
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bat had heard enoagh to feel a kind of repulsive interest in 
what was said. While all were still engaged in the dis- 
cassion which arose when the old Scot had ended, they were 
aorprised to hear the tramp of horses coming down the little 
avenne leadmg from the pnblic road, and soon after bj the 
soand of voices dose outside the windows. 

^' BxvQ yon found the door yet, Stephens ?" was asked 
in an antfaoritative yoioe which could Jiot be heard distinctly 
from the parlonr. *' Make haste and knock, for there is no 
travelling in snch rain as this, more especially for a 
Barbary habit. I hope the good folks will not refuse us 
shelter." 

A loud knock at the cottage door followed this speech. 
Taking a candle in his hand, Arthur Fullarfcon, at his 
fktiier's desire, went himself to receive the travellers. The 
door had been already opened by Donald the old Scottish 
servant, and the light of Arthur's candle streaming ont into 
the darkness, revealed in a partial manner two miiitaiy 
figures, heavily cloaked and glistening with wet. One was 
still seated on horseback ; the other stood at the door hold- 
ing the reins of his charger. To their application for shelter 
nntil the storm should pass away, or, at least, abate so far 
as to allow them to continue their journey to the town with- 
out the risk of being thoroughly drenched, Arthur replied 
by inviting them to enter the cottage, while Donald, 
assisted by the military servant who attended on the 
strangers, should look to the comfort of*the horses. 

The strangers accepted the invitation with many polite 
acknowledgments and apologies. The wet cloaks were taken 
to the kitchen, and after having taken a little pains in re-* 
adjusting their attire, the officers entered the little parlour in 
which the family were expecting them. Gaspar Fnllarton, 
who thought he had already recognised the voice which 
spoke without, had bis surmise changed to certainty when 
be looked upon the travellers. They were Colonel Eirke, 
the subject of the conversation which had just been inter^ 
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rnpted by his arrival, and the subaltern officer whom old 
Fallarton saw with him at the Three Crowns in Taunton. 

The polite and easy address with which the colonel intro- 
duced himself to the farmer's fireside circle, unconsdous as 
he was of the prepossessions afloat against him, contributed 
in some degree to take off the edge of the prejudice under 
which he suffered. This was more especially the case with 
respect to Arthur, who, naturally frank and generous, was 
somewhat over hasty in judging for good or evil by external 
appearances. 

The old farmer reiterated his son's expressions of welcome, 
and felt himself called upon to say that his cottage could 
afford a sleeping chamber, in case they preferred spending 
a night beneath so humble a roof, to the venturing out again 
in so wild a storm. The proposal was accepted by Eirke 
without hesitation, and he had sufficient address, before half 
an hour had passed, to render his new acquaintances and 
himself as much at ease as could be expected in the time, 
considering their simple rural manners, his own inauspicious 
fame, and the difference of rank, which was sufficient to 
occasion at first some slight restraint on the part of the 
younger members of the circle. The evening passed in con- 
versation chiefly on the perils and adventures of the field, 
and Colonel Kirke contrived to recommend himself still far- 
ther to the good opinion of Arthur Fallarton by the conde- 
scending manner in which he described the manners, customs, 
and climate of tlte kingdom of Fez. In that country he 
had served long, until King Charles, not thinking the town 
of Tangiers (part of the dowry of his Lusitanian queen) 
worth preserving, ordered the works of the place to be blown 
up, and the garrison to be recalled to England. He de- 
scribed the towns, religion, arts, and commerce of the Moors 
— the splendid mosques and palaces of Old and New Fez, 
their mosaics, paintings, hospitals, baths and colleges, in 
such a manner as to interest all the listeners ; while he 
showed no less affability in answering the frequent ques- 
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tions of Arthur with respect to the practical science of the 
field. He had the dexterity likewise (for in him noforta- 
nately it was nothing more) to avoid the ostentations show 
of condescension pnt on by some pnffed-np children of rank, 
who, when they speak freely with an inferior, do so with 
an air as if they wonld say, ^ See how humble I am 1 1 even 
stoop to speak with you P What he did, he did as thoronghly 
as it conld be done by one in whom the head alone, and not 
the heart, was the directing principle. 

In the coarse of the evening, Aquila, as if to terminate 
the animated discussions which had arisen on military affairs, 
being called on by her father to enliven the evening's en- 
tertdnment with a song, accompanied herself in the follow- 
ing words : — 

I. 

Fan, fim the gay hearth, and fling back the barred door ; 
Strew, strew the fresh rushes around on our floor ; 
And blithe be the welcome in every breast, 
For a soldier — a soldier to*night is our guest 

n. 
All honour to him who, when Danger afar 
Had lighted for ruin his ominous star. 
Left pleasure and countiy and kindred behind, 
And sped to the shock on the wings of the wind. 

nL 
If we value the blessings that shine at our hearth — 
The wife^s smiling welcome, the infiinfs sweet mirth — 
While they charm us at eve, let us think upon those 
Who have bought with their blood our domestic repose. 

IV. 

Then share with the soldier your hearth and your home, 
And warm be your greeting whene'er he shall come ; 
Let love light a welcome in every breast, 
For a soldier — a soldier to-night is our guest 

At a late hour the family party separated, and early on 
the following morning their military guests took their 
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departure. The aeqindiitance, however, thus aceidentalty 
cmnmenced was not aHowed so soon to terminate. Colonel 
Kirke became a frequent visitor at the cottage of the Fal- 
lartons, and eveiy day recommended himself more strongly 
to the esteem of Arthur. His sister, howeyer, who had 
more penetration, was not so easily led to alter the impres- 
sion of his character which she had derived from common 
fame. There seemed even something peculiar and nnac* 
countable in the repugnance and disrelish with which she 
regarded all his condnct and demeanour, and she acknow- 
ledged to her brother, with anxiety of mind, that she could 
not herself explain the nature of her feelings when in his 
company. It more resembled, she said, what she had been 
accustomed to read in ancient legends of the mysterious in- 
fluence exerted over the minds of others by one who deals 
with evil spirits, than any feeling of dislike for which she 
could assign a natural cause. 

*' The very qualities which yon admire in him," she said, 
*' move my repugnance. His very calmness has to my mind 
an air of sedate malignity more horrible than all the furious 
cruelty of a savage. Even his smile, and the artful syco- 
phancy of his looks and gestures, have something dry and 
heartless about them, which would make rudeness and in- 
civility infinitely preferable. There is an appearance of 
insincerity in all that he says and does, even when most 
he seeks to please, that seems to repel the very idea of cor- 
diality, and makes yon imagine you never see his mind as 
it really is." 

" Seems — imagine — an appearance — an air — " re- 
peated Arthur, vrith a smile. *^ What a perfect picture you 
have just drawn, Aquila, of the effects of prejudice I Did 
you ever look in your own mind for the colouring you give 
to his demeanour ? You have heard horrible stories of him 
— perhaps without a word of truth in them, — and by that 
light it is that yon read his words and actions^ As to his 
artificial manner, that is the fault of the ckcle in which 
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he moves; joa qnaziel with him for having lived at 
Gonrt." 

" It may be as you say," replied Aquila, " and I hope 
it is so ; bat I cannot grant you that it is necessary to be 
insincere in order to be courtly. I have seen some of higher 
place than his who knew how to be obliging and unaffected 
at the same time." 

An incident which took place within a few days after the 
foregoing conversation, and which, with a scantier share of 
prndence, might have brought on disastrous consequences, 
obliged Arthur to acknowledge that his sister had taken the 
juster view of the character of their new acquaintance. 

The two families, formmg a small party, had gone on a 
short excursion to visit one of those old monastic rains 
which now serve no other purpose than of beautifying a 
demesne, or affording alight to the researches of the archi- 
tect or the antiquary. On their return, Arthur Fnllarton 
accompanied the Kingslys to their house, leaving Aquila at 
the cottage gate to walk abng the avenue without an escort. 
She had scarcely changed her attire when Colonel Eirke was 
announced. 

He seemed gratified to find her alone, and talked much, 
but with an occasional air of absence, which made it appear 
to Aquila as if there were something on his mind which he 
felt a difiicnlty in communicating. So far, as it afterwards 
appeared, she judged correctly. 

With all his cunning, Kirke was deficient in real penetra- 
tion of character. He knew the world well, he knew its ways, 
its maxima, its iutrignes ; he had even a degree of accurate 
insi^ into minds and hearts of a morbid or vicious tem- 
perament. He conld trace in the countenance, the tone, or 
the demeanour, the workings, however laboriously concealed, 
of jealousy, of hate, of envy — of all the gloomy passions 
of the soul. Bat a pure and innocent heart was to him a 
fbontain sealed— ^a book illegible. Where vice and passion 
^ded, to his vitiated mind, doUaesa and insipidity began ; 
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and he could not imagine the absence of crime ^nd sel- 
fishness without supposing weakness or foUj in their 
stead. 

It was thus that, with all his knowledge of the world, 
he had yet formed no true estimate of the character of his 
new acqvaintances. He looked upon them as a simple 
rustic household, as plain in mind as they were unaffected 
in manners, and as deficient in natural sagacity as they 
were in worldly wisdom. Still, there was that about 
Aquila Fullarton, the unconscious, unlaboured dignity of a 
guileless mind, which, in spite of his efforts at contempt, 
raised her as far above him in the moral scale as she stood 
confessedly below him in the worldly. Frequently was he 
about to speak, and as fireqnently the calm collectedness of 
her manner compelled him to be silent. He quarrelled 
with himself for a weakness so new to him — ^he despised 
himself even for the slight remains of honest shame. 
What ! should he, a courtier and disciple of the " merry 
monarch," allow himself to be disconcerted by the daughter 
of a country farmer ? What jests might he not anticipate 
from the 

— ribald kiog and court, 

amongst whom the greater portion of his time was spent in 
London ? There was, moreover, a degree of meanness in 
the reasoning used by Kirke on the occasion. It occurred 
to him that the proposal he designed to make, should Aquila 
actually reject it, might be perilous. She bad a father and 
a brother — and here he paused. But he had sharpness 
enough to observe the affection which subsisted between 
the brother and sister, and he did not think that in any 
event the latter would deem it prudent on the whole to 
reveal what he desired to say to her. 

Accordingly, he determined at all hazards not to miss 
the present opportunity of setting his doubts at rest. 
What passed at the interview was scarcely ever known to any 
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besides the persons engaged ; bat it did not escape remark 
that Kirke was never again a guest at the cottage, and that 
no interchange of conr(es7 passed between him and the 
Fallartons daring the remainder of his stay in Taanton. 
Some said that the offence had originated with Kirke ; 
some with the Fallartons, and that at all events Arthar 
Fnllarton it was who had signified to the colonel that his 
visits might in fntare be dispensed with. Others added, 
that Ai*tbar*s intimation to that effect had been accompa- 
nied with words, and they even hinted actions too, which 
by no means redounded to the glory of the Barbary colonel. 
Others doubted the addition, inasmuch as it was known 
that Arthur was as remarkable for steadiness and prudence 
as he was for resolntion, and that it was more likely he 
should content himself with doing all that was necessary 
to secure the honour of his family, without needlessly pro- 
voking a most formidable foe. Whatever degree of trnth 
might be in those rumours, it was certdn that on his return 
to Taunton, immediately after the interview, Eirke wore an 
aspect of tenfold malignity and supercilliousness. He 
spoke little, and his countenance had a pale and morti- 
fied air, though still marked by the same expression of 
constrained placidity, and the revengeful smile that seemed 
to say, " Tis now your turn, but it may yet be mine." 

Such, as Aquila afterwards acknowledged to her brother, 
was the expression which his features wore when, hurried 
beyond herself by natural indignation, she reproached his 
insolence, and taxed him with the base return he had made 
to her father and brother for the open hospitality and good- 
will with which they had received him. In the vehemence 
of her upbraiding, she had suffered all her previous judg- 
ment of his character to become more apparent than after- 
wards in her cooler moments she could have wished ; for 
her habitual dread of Kirke was rather increased than 
diminished by this interview. All her reproaches he had 
received with his customary stoical calmness. A few 
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wordft of menace only he had drqjped ; but thej were 
shortly checked, and he listened to all that followed with 
the aur of one whoee purpose was too deeply seated to 
allow him to yield it vent in nseless speech. Long after 
did Aqaila Fallarton remember that settled smile of yen- 
geance, and often and deeply did she regret the accident 
which had procored them so dangerous an acquaintance. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

In tie mean time the pnblic affairs began to assume an 
aspect which rendered all prudent persons no way desirous 
of adding to the number of then: personal enemies. Dis- 
putes regarding the succession, the royal prerogative, and 
other topics of dissension, threatened every day to throw 
the nation into a state of confusion similar to that froa 
which it had yet scaice well emerged. Kirke was recalled 
to London within a few weeks after the occurrence above 
mentioned, and the attention of both families was soon 
directed into another chaunel. 

The Fullartons, as it has been already intimated, had 
not long resided in Taunton Dene, before a close intimacy 
arose between their family and that of Captain Kingsly : 
even the latter, who often rode or walked to the cottage, in 
order to pick up hints from the Scotsman's style of farming, 
was heard to speak of its inmates in terms of high esteem 
and friendship ; his commendation, however, being gene- 
rally followed by a deep sigh, as he recollected the only 
barrier which seemed to him to lie between them and 
human perfection. When any of the Eingslys were pre- 
sent, Gaspar FuUartou refrained from his customary 
morning invective against Lauderdale and the Duke <^ 
York; and in the hearing of the Fullartous, Captain 
Kingsly was moderate enough to restrain his usual pane« 
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gyrics on the coart. Before many months, the latter bad 
even been known to check in some dispkasnre an over 
earnest deounciation of the Scottish Whigs by a zealous 
neighbonr loyalist. So persuasive is friendship^ and so 
easily ofteotimes does the head yield when the heart has 
once been gained. 

Apart from polities, which, when they happened to be 
agitated, absorbed all other Interests, there were few cir- 
cnmstances which occasioned more general satisfaction in 
the neighbonrhood than the mmoor which now began to 
gain belief of an i4>proaching union between Henry Eingsly 
and Aquila Fallarton. So entirely by this thne had the 
thought of political difierencee given way to private esteem, 
that to young Kingsly the remembrance of them, as an 
obstacle, did not arise until he was reminded of them by 
bis father. 

'^ Bless thee, Harry 1" he said, after a long pause, being 
somewhat stunned, notwithstanding all his admiration of 
the Fnllartons, at tbe point-blank proposal of receiving 
the daughter of a Whig into his family^ '^ thou hast taken 
me somewhat by surprise: and yet — the Fnllartons, indeed, 
are good and kind : but this is more than I anticipated. 
Mistress Fullarton is indeed, to all appearance, an excel- 
lent young woman — exceeding pleasant and amiable, so 
far as the surface goes— and a good danghto*, too, if one 
could judge by ontward show ; and Gaspar Fullarton, too, 
if his goodnature be not all put on — a mere cloak to some 
private views-^one would say, was a very estimable person. 
And Master Arthur, too— yes^-yes — the family keep up a 
certain show of amiability, and I don't wonder a young 
person should be caught by it.** 

** Is there any ground, sir," said Henry, ^ to lead you 
to suspect that they are other than they seem ?" 

** No«-no, sur ; did I say there were such grounds ? I 
tell you, I like them, sir, well enough ;*— -they are very 
obligingi whatever motive may lie at the bottom of it— and 
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they have had the dexterity to procure themselves already 
a very good oame in the neighbourhood. Yes — yos — they 
have got a speech and a manner that is^ no doubt, exceed- 
ing dangerous to unsuspecting people ; and if it be not all 
acting, as I confess it requires a great deal of penetration 
to see through it, it entitles them, no doubt, to a great deal 
of — of — deference — ^and — and — circumspection." 

*• They seem, sir,'* said Henry, who perceived the folly 
of arguing against such prejudices, ''much altered in their 
sentiments since they became acquainted with our family.'* 

'^ Aye, say yon ? that may be indeed — that may be, sure 
enough ; but I tell thee, Harry, they yet have much to 
nnlearn. Ah, I tell thee, there is more treason beneath old 
Gaspar*s smile when he asks after the kiog*s health, always 
next to my own, in a morniog, than in all the lond fanatical 
raving of all the Whigs in Taunton. He looks through his 
half-closed lids into my face^ as if the honest zeal he dis- 
cerned in my features to him were matter of amusement. 
No — ^no — the more I think of it, the less my hope of any 
favourable change in the Fullartons ; and though I like 
many things in them, yet if thou withdraw from this alliance 
and seek one in which there might be an unbroken harmony 
of thought in all things ^*' 

'* I am afraid, sir, it is now too late for that.** 

" Well — say no more — ^my blessing on thee ! — only 
provide as thou canst against all possibility ot future 
danger.** 

Young Kingsly hurried from the house. The morning 
was beautiful ; the Tone ran smoothly along its banks, the 
winds were whist as sleep itself, the wild birds sang their 
morning carol to the spring. AH seemed to promise joy 
and certain hope ; and Henry, as he hastened along the 
fields, began to indulge in the happiest anticipations of the 
fniure. It is enough to say, that he was successful in his 
suit both to father and daughter. The marriage was fixed 
for the ensuing month ; but, a week before the time ap« 
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pointed, an accidental circatnstance occasioned its postpone- 
ment to a more distant day. 

A boat sunset, Aquila and her friend Tamsen Kingsly 
were seated at work on a rustic bench before the cottage 
windows ; and while thej were thus engaged, made the time 
pass pleasantly away by joioing in a pastoral duet which 
we will here transcribe as i*; was sung. 

AQUILA. 

I>ewy dimmet!* silent hour! 
Welcome to our cottage bow'r ! 
See, along the lonely meadow 
Ghost-like falis the lengthened shado\^. 
While the sua with level shine 
Turns the stream to rosy wine, 
And from yonder busy town 
Yale ward hies the lazy clowu. 

BOTH. 

Lovely dimmet ! pleasing hour t 
Welcome to our lonely bow'r I 

TABISBN. 

Hark! along the dewy ground 
Steals the sheep-bell's drowsy sound-. 
While the ploughman home returning 
Sees his cheerful faggot burning, 
And bis dame with Idndly smile 
Meets him by the rustic stile, 
While beneath the hawthorn muto 
Swells the peasant's meriy flute. 

BOTH. 

Tuneful dimmet ! mirthful hour I 
Welcome to our cottage bow'r I 

AQUILA. 

Lasa, fh>m market homeward speed , 
Traveller, urge thy lagging steed, 

• Dlimnet^ibe name glTWi to the twilight in parts of the West of Eogland. 
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Fly the dark wood's lurking danger \ 
Churl, receive the *nighted stranger— 
He with merry song and jest 
Will repay thy niggard feasti 
And the eye of heaven above 
Smile upon the deed of lovo< 

BOTH. 

Dusky dimmet ! dewy hour! 
Welcome to our lonely bow*r I 

TAM8E9. 

Hour of beauty ! hour of peace ! 
Hour when care and labour cease.^. 
"When around her hushed dominicn 
Nature spreads her brooding pinion, 
While a thousand angel eyes 
Wake to watch us from the skies, 
Till the reason centre there, 
And the heart is moved to prayV ! 

Born. 

Lovely dimmet ! witching hour ! 
Welcome to our cottage bow'r ! 

AVhile the young ladies were thus engaged, the sinking 
Ban threw the lengthened shadow of a man along the sward 
on which they were standing. On tnming, they observed 
a strange figure, which had passed the gate and was ap- 
proaching the cottage. It was that of a Jew, well-favoared 
and of middle age, with a beard and hair as black as 
coal. 

" Mine goot ladish," he said, taking off his hat with great 
respect, and bowing very low, '* ish it Tone Cottage ? Ish 
Mashter Gaspar Fallarton's ?" 

Aquila answered in the affirmative. 

" Here ish den," said the stranger, taking a packet from 
his bosom, ^* lettersh, mine fair shweet young lady, from 
Masther Sidney Fallarton, — look yon, for Mashter Gaspar 
bis broder." 
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** Come in— -come in,** said Aquila cagerlj, ^^and yoa 
shall Fee my father." 

** Nay, I think yon, mine goot yoting lady, I have not 
times ; but if yon have lettersh for Mashter Sidney Fnllar- 
ton, or persons, let them be at Lyme on the sea-coast at the 
fnll of the moon, and he shall find one ready to convey them." 

He hurried away ; while Aquila went in equal haste to 
place the letter in her fathei^s hands. It was, as the 
strangerhadstatedffrom Sidney Fnllarton, and ran as follows : 

<' This will inform yon that I am still in Holland, await- 
ing the time when it shall please Heaven to restore our 
injured patron to his lost inheritance, and our wretched 
country to her old estate of independence. In the mean 
time we live well and merrily here, and our circle of adven- 
turers daily augmented by new comers, driven abroad by 
their own discontent or the suspicion of their enemies. 
Argyle is well, and not less so the young Duke of Monmouth, 
who is here awaiting the turn of the tide which has wafted 
him so far seaward of his royal father's favour. The knave 
who takes this commands a vessel, in which I should gladly 
hear that my nephew Arthur had embarked, for the space 
of one short month, in order that I might make him known 
to some of our noble friends. Let Arthur and you consider 
of it ; and if it can be, make me happy in your compliance. 
Let my sweet niece Aquila (whom with these words i 
tenderly embrace) be content for so brief a space to know 
that her good brother is in safe keeping. Farewell ! 

"Sidney FuLLArroN.*' 

This letter occasioned a strange turn in the posture of 
afiairs. It was settled that Arthur should spend a month 
on the Continent, and that the marriage should be 
postponed till his return. In the mean time let us follow 
the bearer of the letter. On reaching a convenient spot on 
the roadside after leaving the ladies, he blew a small whistle, 
when two men in the dress of those fishermen who plied 
thair trade on tlie sonthem coast appeared upon the road. 
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^' Here," said he, plackiog off his false beard and tossing 
it to one ; *' that has served my tarn for the present, so, 
take it, and mj gaberdine along with it — and now attend 
to my instractions. For at least one fortnight I mnst be 
absent, on some private business of the Duke, in the inte- 
rior of the country. At the full of the moon you shall 
find me at the Cobb of L3'me, and be sure that you have 
all in order for immediate sailing. If you order this com- 
mission right, yon are made men every soul.*' 

Giving them the garments which he had used in his 
former chaiacter, they hastily departed, and he pursued his 
way to Taunton, a total change effected in his appearance. 
Walking now erect, a man of middle age and respectable 
appearance, he entered the town, where none of these with 
whom as a Jew he had transacted business in the day 
could now recognize then: customer. Knocking confidently 
at the door of a decent-looking house in one of the narrow 
streets leading to the church of St. Mary Magdalen, he 
demanded if Master Grimes the verger were within. 

" My body is here, friend, whosoever thou art," cried the 
parish functionary, thrusting bis head from an inner cham- 
b -r as he heard the voice of a stranger asking for him, 
'^ but not so my office. The hour has passed for business ; 
and though I be Master Grimes the verger in the morning, 
at such an hour as this I am but simple Master Grimes." 

'^ Nay, master," said the stranger, <^ this nsed not to be 
thy wont in answering a friend, and an old one too. Dust 
thou not remember Ephraim Dirges ?" 

The verger started forward. 

" Ephraim 1" he exclaimed, and then suddenly drew 
back to contemplate the person of the stranger with atten- 
tion; '^but Ephraim was killed at Tangiers, under 
Kirke." 

**Thoii art but an inconclusive reasoner," said the 
stranger, ''not to know that if I had been slain at Tangiers, 
I oonld not now be conversing here with thee." 
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^ Nay," said the yerger, *^ there's sense in that, let thee 
be who then wilt — bat there are stranger changes than I 
can easily account for. Thon art tall and well-favoared ; 
and Ephraim, when he and I were close companions, was a 
little mortal, without a tolerable feature in his face." 

" Time — ^time, my friend," said the stranger, — " time 
will make wondrous changes." 

'^ Bat will time turn red hair black ?" said the Terger. 

" If not," replied the stranger, " remember how strong 
are the effects of climate. Consider how long I have been 
amongst the Moors, who are black to the finger-nails." 

^' Ham," said the Tergen " there is something at the 
bottom of all this. I say nothing. Thou art a different 
Ephraim from him who broke the window of the vestry- 
room with a cricket ball : but time, to be sure, and 
climate " 

'* True, master verger, and therefore let me have the 
thing I came upon — a certificate of my biith, which thou 
mayest easily procure me by getting the proper persons to 
refer to the parish register. I am travelling further e^st ; 
and there be rogues abroad, I would gladly be provided 
with the means of putting a stop to tedious questions. I 
know the hour is late, but I am willing," he added, pro- 
ducing two pieces of gold, '^ to make allowances for extra 
trouble." 

" Well, Ephraim," said the verger, •* since thou wilt 
have it thou art he, — and surely none have a better right 
to know whether thou art or no than thyself,^-corae hither 
in a quarter of an hour, and thou shalt have m hat thon 
requirest." 

While this conversation was passing between the verger 
and his visitor, the latter was alluded to more than once 
in a discourse which passed at the Three Crowns amongst 
some fortuneless young men of the neighbourhood. 

" Dost thou suppose, Andrews," said Caryl, a discarded 
apothecary's shopman from the neighbouring town of Chard, 
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*' that Garton Movbraj will be one with us in this trip to 
the Dake of Monmouth ?*' 

" Is it certain then that this great man, who, as the Jew 
told us, is to make onr fortunes only for allowing him to 
set whom he will to cnt our throats, is no other than the 
exiled Doke of Monmonth ?** 

'^ He privately assnred me of it. So I give thee a toast 
in a glass of Tannton ale. Here's to onr Jew-captain, and 
success to his suit in the West !" 

'< West and East, all points of the compass, I pledge 
thee with all my heart," said Andrews ; ** and just in time 
to have Mowbray join ns, for I hear his exquisite sound 
outside." 

At this moment a voice was heard singing in a load tone 
in the hall without : 

" Now the Insty spring is green, 
Golden yellow, gaudy— 

*^ What, host ! Are any of the gentlemen within ? 

" Golden yellow, gandy blue, 
Daintily invite the view 
Everywhere, on'every green, 
Roses blushing as they blow, 
And enticing men to pull ; 
Lilies whiter^-^ 

^^ In the parlour, say you ? 

** Lilies whiter than the snow, 
Woodbines of sweet honey fulL 

"Good even, gentlemen ; good even, both. What i where's 

your Jew seducer ?" 

'^ Do you desire a spice of his seduction also ?" 

" Why, I have been thinking of it, and I know not 

what else I have to do ; I am as houseless a fellow as 

either of yourselves." 

" Tarn player with roe," said Andrews, " and let us 

leave the Duke to play his own part without our assistance." 
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«<Aje,* 8Md Gv^ ""thrni wooldat doal witii poor 
Mowfanj as tbos didst with ne, — ooax hia to qiaird 
widi his fiieods for tbo sake of getliag Inssed smI polted 
OB a ban stage. Thoa thmkest he would do nielj for 
the crook-badked ^laiit ?** And he lanted in a theatrical 



** A Ifaoaamd heuts an gntt widun in j IwaoiB, 
Adymaw our itfuMfafds! set npoa ow foes 



Our andeot mod of honour, fiur St Gooig^ 
Inspire ns with the spleen of fioy dngons I 
UpcMi them ! Victory ats on oar helms ! 

^ What say jon, Mowbray ? The pavilioQ is in town and 
set op the sessioas-honse in the GasUe^yard. What think 
yon of taming Tnrk or emperor., or down or noe ?" 

^ I am for real adTentmes," answered Mowbny, *' let 
who will be for fictitions ones." 

*' The crooked-back tyrant !" exdaimed the player, still 
regarding the second last speaker with a look of pity. 
^« it is easy to see in what sort of school then hast been 
edocated. Better then badst never left thy gallipot and 
pestle, than live to spent Shakspeare to a gentleman." 

'^ Shakspeare!" cried Mowbray ; *' thon a West-oonntry* 
man, and ran down Shakspeare ?" 

"' Pish, sir, he did well enough to fill a pit in his time, 
bat now we know that his works are fit for little better. 
His plays are little more than rubbbh in the hands of the 
present generation, and before another half-centory his 
▼ery name will be forgotten. Read Dryden, sir— nread 
Dryden ; he will show yon that Shakspeare was not fit to 
anuS a footlight for the aathor of the Duke of Guise" 

At this moment the door was partly opened, and a wild- 
looking head was thrust throagfa the aperture* 

*^ Bless aU here !** exclaimed the new-comer. 

This strange salatation, and spectral appearance of the 
heid from which it proceeded, exdvcd a general roar of 
laughter amongst the Usteuexs. 
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• " Ye're welcome to ye'r game, gentlemen— ye'te welcome 
to ye'r game,'* said Shanoos Delaney, now fall/ opening the 
door and entering the room. '^ It may be manners in these 
parts to langh at a civil word ; bat I know a place where 
it wouldn't be wishin to ye for a dale ye show'd no betther." 

" 'Tis onr Irish comrade," said Andrews ; " we mustn't 
qnarrel with him. Gome io, come in, man, and sit down ; 
^-'twas a mistake. How coold yon snppose we should know 
you, when you only put your head into the room ?" 

" I'm sure," said Sbamus, ''it was the most knowledgable 
part of me." 

He had hardly taken his seat, when the Jew, having once 
more resumed that character, made his appearance, followed 
by half a dozen individaals of much the same description as 
those already in the room. In the course of the evening 
some more dropped in from time to time, until the number 
appeared considerable. 

^' Grentlemen," said the Jew, *' I have told yon already 
the conditions on which your company is desired at the other 
side of the water. You know who is to be your master, 
and what prospects are held out to you. You have chosen 
your part : I hope you have no mind to change as yet ?" 

*^ No, no," cried Caryl ; ^ we are Monmouth's to the 
death!" 

^* Well spoken, and readily. Then be on the Cobb of 
Lyme on the fifteenth, and you will find the means of join- 
ing him. I have some little commission to execute a little 
further on. In the mean while, let us sit at our ale and 
eake, like men at ease, and become friends at leisure." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Oh the following morning the emissary of the exiled Duke 
continued his journey on foot. About noon he reached the 
entrance of a handsome demesne, which, as the game-keeper 
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ioformed him, bore the name of Pembroke-hall, the residence 
of a yonng gentleman of high family and fortune, bnt lead- 
ing for some time past a somewhat secluded life. He had 
been left at an early age in possession of his large estates, 
and showed in the management of all his affairs an under- 
standing worthy of grey hairs. Poor or wealthy, there was 
no one who had not something to say in praise of Edmund 
Pembroke. Firm without pride, and grave without severity, 
it was impossible to spend a day in his society without feel- 
ing for him a reverence mingled with love. If he detested 
levity, it was not for want of spirits, but because it was as 
impossible for him to indulge it, as the oak to quiver like 
an aspen. On this morning he had risen, as usual, at an 
early hour, and became occupied till noon in the affairs of 
his dependants. He then retired, as was likewise his wont, 
to spend the remainder of the day alone. 

*' It is a different scene," thought he, as he entered the 
magnificent withdrawing-room, ^'from what I hoped it 
should be six years since, yet what especial privilege have 
I to murmur ? I am not better nor more deserving than 
the millions who have been born to misery before, aod the 
millions who shall be born to misery after me. Six years I 
— is it possible that I have passed six years since then ? 
And how easily I wear this disappointment now 1 and how 
very common-place and level are the feelings with which 
I dwell upon that event that once made resignation almost 
look impossible I Well, time docs wonders. — What's here ? 
One of my pretty, doleful fancies, while grief was fresh 
enough fur whining, and not too fresh for rhyme. Wliy, 
v^ hat a fellow was I to dabble in such stuff as this I — 
Pioh i that's what comes of sitting in a lazy comer to gulp 
down melancholy thoughts. Let me see if I recollect the 
air. I hope no one will come and catch me, after six years* 
time, singing well-a-day still, after a runaway heroine. 
What a green- willow scoundrel was I to think of ever penning 
such a howl ?** 
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He took down a late, and ranaiog a simple prdade, saog 
iu a low voice the following yerses : 



T. 

Thongfa londy here, by Avon's tida^ 

I waste my clieeriess l^oars, 
And see its silent waters glide 

By thy forsaken bow'rs ; 
I*d rather bear the lasting pain 

That breaks this heart of mine, 
Than pine beneath the golden ehaia 

That guilt has flung o*er thine. 

u. 

In dreams I deem thee still mine own. 

Unsullied and unchanged, 
But morning shows the visicm flown, 

And thee again estranged ; 
Oh I when from some unheeding tongue, 

[ hear that once-loved name, 
Then — ^then my inmost heart is wrung, 

To think upon thy shame. 

m. 

How lonely, when I wake at dawn, 

Each silent chamber now ! 
How joyless looks the sunny lawn, 

How droops each weeping bough ! 
For though the noontide sun shine warm, 

All cheerless fstll his beams ; 
And lonesome now, without that foxm, 

The gay veranda seems. 

IV. 

With sinking heart and thoughtful pace, 

I pass our garden door. 
And 'mid the leafy stillness .trace 

Each haunt of rapture o'er ; 
The scents that rise, the flowers that blow, 

The breeze that wanders free. 
My altered sense can hardly know,— 

All breathe of death and thee. 
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V. 

Ah, ooce I thought that mind wis fidr. 

And Toid of inward blame ; 
Old age, I said, and hoaiy hair, 

WiU find our hearts the same^ 
Now soon, oh soon, the chnrchyard lone, 

Shall hide those cares from me : 
Ah ! maj that tnrf and cold grey slone 

Sest lightly yet on thee! 

VI. 

But not with old affection*s slight. 

And lovers foigotten day, 
I charge thee in my song to-night, 

Or pleasures past away. 
Ko — pledged on yonder sacred sod. 

Thy vows were heard above ; 
And thou wert falser to thy God, 

Than even to Edmund's love. 

** Well snng, Master Pembroke. Well, a man under age 
may be excased for whining a little at been jilted ; bnt if 
another now had penned such a ditty as this, how I conld 
have rated him ! — ^What, who sends this ?" 

A servant entered and handed him a packet. 

'^ From the Doke of Albemarle," said the domestic 
*^ The courier of his grace, who left the paper, said that 
your honour would be expected at Taunton early in the 
next week." 

" What*s here ?*' said Pembroke, as he broke the seal. 
*^ ' His Majesty's commands — disafl^ction dreaded in the 
West — ^in the absence of Sir W. B., that Mr. Pembroke 
take the command of the militia to be immediately called 
out and exercised ;' and a brevet commission, as broad as 
the flag of a guild of trades I With all my heart I My 
poor militia majority has lain so long in a comer, that £ 
almost forget the exercise.^-Who's there ?" 

'• A stranger, sir," said a servant, " desires to speak 
with you in private." 

*^ Not now, not now I" said Pembroke ; ^' I am busy 
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aboat pnblic matters, and have no time to spare for news 
in private.*' 

*' Dependant always," said the Jew, thrastlng in his 
face at the half-open door, ^' on whom the private news be 
from." 

" Thon art an ii^pndent fellow, whoever thou art," said 
Pembroke ; '' and if his messenger's forwardness stand thy 
employer in any stead, he is surely blessed in thee. Come 
in, then, and briefly tell what thon desirest." 

The Jew looked at the servant, who retired at Pembroke's 
bidding, and produced a letter, which he delivered to the 
latter. At sight of the handwriting Pembroke turned 
deadly pale, and paused for some moments in order to 
suppress all symptoms of emotion. 

'^ At what place," said he with sternness, " did you 
receive this letter ?" 

*' In Holland." 

*' At the house of James Monmouth ?" 

'' Yes !" and the Jew watched as he answered in the 
affirmative the expression of the speaker's face, but there 
was no flying trace of selfish passion to be distinguished 
there : he saw only pity and a degree of shame beneath 
the seveiely set and motionless features. 

" Art thou aware," said Pembroke, *' of what this con- 
tains ?" 

^^ It was partly given me in the ear as well as in the 
hand," said the Jew, '^ in case of failure in the carriage ; 
for Lady H. was most desirous that if your honour should 
refuse, I might myself perform what she entreats." 

'* Since thou art in her confidence," said Edmund Pem- 
broke, " I may well admit thee into mine in her regard* 
Here, friend, put up this letter, and go thy way in peace — 
since thou canst do what she desires, as well as others, 
I will read nothing of her letters while they are dated 
thus. To write to me from M(mm()uth's house! Out 
upon her, shameless and impenitent !" 
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** Sir,*' said the Jew, '^ I will be bold to say, if yon will 
read the letter, you will find she is neither shamdess nor 
impenitent" 

*' How comes she then, good friend, to write to me from 
Monmouth's house ? Sank as she is, if she had sent to me 
from the extremest comer of the earth^I still would fly to 
succonr and befriend her : but where were the delicacy and 
feeling I once admired so much, when she wrote from 
Monmouth's house ! Alas ! where are they ?^-what a 
question is that I But I can be rational on any theme save 
this. I tell thee, friend, I will not read her letter ; so go 
in peace and trouble me no more. I have, at one time, 
brooded upon this until my reason and my peace were both 
endangered, and I had well nigh become for ever useless 
to myself and to my species ; and now that I am, thauk 
Heaven ! the master of myself again, I will not suffer her 
to disturb and fool me for her pleasure." 

^^Come, come, sir," said the Jew, "you should mt 
press too hard upon a penifent woman." 

" Friend," replied Pembroke, " few who commit this 
crime repent of it. Be that as severe a sentence as it 
may, it is true as truth itself. If thou have children, 
therefore, be careful of their innocence, for real peaitcnce 
is almost as rare. Lost innocence is lost for ever. The 
victim of shame may so ftr check her steps in the career 
of evil as to maintain the outward forms of worldly 
decency; but it is only in one instance in a thousand that 
repentance reaches to the soul. If the writer of this letter 
were that one in a thousand, she would not date from 
James of Monmouth's house." 

" Well," said the Jew, " surely thou knowest best. I 
would be but an intermeddler to say more. Give me an 
answer then, and I am gone." 

Thus pressed, Pembroke paused for a time before he 
spoke. He turned to the window, and leaning his arm 
a£;aln<:t the each, and his forehead on his hand, looked out, 

s 
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for a long time motionless, vpon the scene. Above the 
distant trees he was able to discern the turrets of W. 
Castle, where yet the family of the absent lady remained 
almost in ignorance of her condition. He called to mind 
the time when their acquaintance had commenced — when 
he knew her bright of heart, and gay as innocence and hope 
coald make her — and he felt it almost impossible to believe 
that it conld be from the same being he now received this 
wretched letter. What 1 she, the beautifiil I the spuited I 
the warm-hearted I and who to him hud once been all the 
world ! Was it for her he heard a stranger pleading as 
for one almost nnknown^ and fallen to that state from which 
woman never more can rise on earth? The poorest 
peasant-girl who crossed those walks in his demesne, in 
the pursuit of her daily toil, held now a higher place than 
Lady H. When they were first acquainted, he had often 
congratulated himself on the liberty allowed to Lady H. in 
her education, which made every excellence he had sidmired 
seem to flow freely from the will, and excluded all appear- 
ance of constraint and fear. Now, how much he would 
have given that the freedom had been less and the safety 
more I The result of his reflections was, that he resolved 
to read the letter, and to send such verbal reply as might 
be of real service to the writer. 

It was such an appeal as he had judged ? the complaint 
of a mind that was suffering intensely both from its remorse 
and degradation, but without the firmness to extricate 
itself from the thraldom which it seemed to feel acutely. 
Attaching little importance to words and feelings unaccom- 
panied by acts, Pembroke persisted in returning his former 
answer. 

" Let her leave the house of Monmouth," he said at the 
close, ^* and I will fly to serve her ; but until that step be 
taken, all other news we hear of her are worse than none. 
Tell me truly, friend, — for I remember thee as one of old 
in Monmouth's confidence, — dost thou not think me right 
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iaajiBg. that bjlttTn^tlds letter withoct reply, there is 
the sorer hope that she may take the first — ewtial ttaip to 
her owa idease?* 

The cBMssary was fcreed to answer in the affin«ative> 
** Then, say in her presenoe," resnmed Penibroko» ^ aD, 
or mnch as thon wflt of what tbon hast now heard from 
me. Tell her that far her wdfiue I still would freely 
sacrifiee my own — that I wait her oiden, ready to fly to 
their execntiott when they bear a different dalft--4mt that 
I nerer will eommnnicate with Lady H. whfle she writes 
from die abode of James of Monmonth. And now yoa 
are at liberty to leave me, for I am bnsy on important 



The Jew departed, and Pembroke prepared to exi 
the commands he had reoeiTed respecting the militia. 



CHAPTER X. 

At the appointed time Gaspar Fullarigu aoou Jipanied his 
son as for as Lyme, from whence, according to the Jew's 
appointment, he was to take shipping to the Continent 
B^HB day, on the morning of his departnre, the wakefol 
old man stde into the chamber of the inn io which yoong 
Fallarton lay yet asleep and dreaming of war and conquest. 

^'To the breach ! to the wall, my lads !*' he mattered 
as he clendied his nncovered hand ; and his face and hair, 
all damp with the agitation of his fancy, were pressed 
against the pillow. 

^* Ha ! say yon so ? say yon so ?** excliumed the fother. 
'* Nay, then, shame fall on the knave that flinches, and poet 
him, say I, for a mere feather-bed hero 1 Up, Arthnr, up ! 
or the town will be taken without thee. I can already see 
the topedls of yonr vessel shivering in the dawn. Arise, 
my boy, and let me see yon to the shore," 
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fimbraciDg each other, the father and son departed from 
the inn and hastened to the shore, where a small boat al- 
ready awaited their arrival. In a few minutes the aged 
Scot beheld his son ascending the side of the small trans- 
port, and after tarrying to see her under weigh, retraced 
his lonely road to Taunton Dene. 

While Arthur FuUarton continnes hU voyage, let us, in 
the briefest manner, place before the reader's eye those 
events of Monmonth's past career which had brought him 
to his present situation of disgrace and exile. Seldom 
does history present us with a more instructive example of 
that ^* vaulting ambition which o'erleaps itself." 

It is well known that James Stuart, or Walters, or Bar- 
low, or Sidney, or whatever name historians may choose 
to call him, was the reputed son of Charles, then himself 
an exile at the Hague — and of Mistress Lucy Walters, or 
Barlow ; that his mother, on receiving a pension of £400 
a year from Lords Ormond and Hjde, agreed to take him 
home to Eugland, from whence both were orJered back by 
Cromwell ; that she soon after lost the favour of the young 
prince, and sank into an untimely grave. 

Young James, on being taken from his mother, was con- 
veyed by Lord Crofts to Paris, and there placed for the 
purposes of education under the care of the Oratorians, a 
celebrated religious society, under whose care he remained 
until the downfall of the English Commonwealth had placed 
bis reputed father on the throne of his ancestors. 

From the seclusion, the regularity, the obscure tranquil- 
lity of a comentnal life, young Monmouth — not yet, how- 
ever, the possessor of that title — found himself suddenly 
transferred to the dazzling splendour of, perhaps, the gayest 
court in Christendom. To even the strongest minds such 
changes are severely trying — and Monmouth's does not ap- 
pear to have been one amongst the strong. On his amval 
at court, one of the first steps required of him by his royal 
patron and reputed father, was a professed conformity to 
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the doctrines of the Estabfashed Church. Whether the 
jonng aspirant experienced any struggles of conscience in 
making the sacrifice required of him, history does not inform 
ns. It only lets ns know that he obeyed ; and by the ad- 
vice of Lords Bristol uid Castlemaine, and contra^ to that 
of the Qneen-mother and of Clarendon, he received the title 
of Duke of Monmouth, and the hand of the young Countess 
of Bncclengb, the wealthiest heiress of the land from which 
she derived her fortune* His success at court was such as 
might be expected for a royal favourite, and one naturally 
endowed with all the popular graces of person and of mind« 
Brave, mild, handsome, and as[>lring — the original, in a 
word, of Dryden's inimitably beautiful description — for him 
to seek applause was to obtain it. Already the scheme of 
procuring to the young adventurer the legitimate inheri- 
tance of the Stuarts suggested itself to the minds of courtly 
sycophants. Carlisle and Ashley are said to have whis- 
pered in the royal ear, that if he desired to acknowledge a 
private marriage with the mother of the Duke, it would be 
easy to find witnesses. The reply of Charles was deciAve: 
He had rather '' see him hanged at Tyburn." 

It would be encroaching too far on the province of his* 
tory to enter into all the details of his subsequent career : 
his intrigues at court — his drunken night-trolics in the 
streets of London, stained, in one instance, with the guilt 
of a barbarous homicide — his services as leader of the Eng- 
Hfh auxiliaries under Louis, the French king — his new 
intrigues to open a way to the succession, so oft renewed, 
and so often defeated by the vigilance of the Duke of York, 
and Charles's own sense of honesty — his campaign in Scot- 
land — his subsequent connexion with the English Whigs, 
and, above all, with Shaftesbury — and the long tissue of 
intrigue, discomfiture, disgrace, ofifence, and pardon, and 
offence again, which coded in his present state of exile at 
the Hague — his desertion of the Duchess his wife, and of 
their children, and adding to the shame of public perfidy 
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the guilt at private lieentioiiffliefla— are already Cuniliar to 
the reader of EngUah hiatoiy. 

Tbongh often tempted, Monmoath had not jet entirely 
thrown himself into the hands of the exiles, who, with Ar* 
gyle at their head, were watching in Rocieidaa the tarn 
of affiura at home. On the contrary, he seemed to keep 
aloof, and contioned at the Hagne, enjoying the hospitaliQr 
of the Prince of Orange, who knew enough of Charles not 
to fear offendiog him by any attention which he might show 
to his banished son. Some of the exiles here had gathered 
about Monmouth, while the greater number still remained 
at Rotterdam. 

A few days' sail brought the voyagers within sight of 
the present residence of Monmoath. Sidney Fnllsrton had 
come to the Hague to meet his nephew as be landed on the 
quay, and to conduct him to his own lodgings, at no great 
distance from the house of Monmouth, in which the exiles 
were accustomed to hold their meetings. 

^ Thou art arrived at a critical moment,*' he said, as 
thef partook together of some refreshment which he had 
caused to be prepared with all possible haste. ^' To*day 
there is a council of the exiles held at Monmouth's house, 
where thou mayest see as many as are not in Rotterdam, 
and to-night they are invited to an entertainment at the 
palace, where you must make one of the number." 

Without losing time, they went together to the dwelling 
of the Duke. It was a building of ordinary appearance, 
small in size, but containing at the time a great deal of in- 
trigue and wretchedness. While Sidney Fnllarton and bis 
nephew were hastening toward the house of Monmoath, 
Chat nobleman and Lord Grey of Wark were occupied at 
paU-maU in a small enclosure in the rere of the building. 
The Duke was at this time in the very prime of youth, with 
a dharacter of frankness on bis handsome features that gave 
them striking brilliancy, yet somewhat curtailed of their 
dignity by a certain air of boyish, if not feminine softness. 
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Ha aeened ever read j for a lu^ and ever aendk^ his 
mild ejes voimd as if to eee that no one's jest shoidd pass 
without bis affable choms. By this easiness of diqiositioii, 
it happened that even those who made their fortunes and 
their measnres dqiendant upon his, were aocnslomed to nse 
a degree of freedom in their familiar conversation that did 
not always suit the station of the respective speakers. 

The English nobleman who was occopied in the game 
with the Duke was verj difierent in appearance from that 
adventorons prince. Though scarodj inferior in beantj of 
penon, the character of Lord Grej's countenance was rather 
ftffbidding than attractive. His hair hung down in jettj 
curls upon his shoulders ; his eyes were da^ and inquisitive 
in th^ expression, and his thin and sunken cheeks be- 
trayed a bosom not unacquainted with suspicion and with 
care. Naturally gifted with talents of no ordinary kind, 
and with a quick and vivacious temptfament, he had de« 
based the first to sensual uses, and allowed the second to 
degenerate into a quality the least creditable in the eyes of 
the woild that can atuu^ to the manly character * Lord 
Grey, however, although suspected of some lack of perso- 
nal courage, had been hitherto prudent enough to avoid 
affording his enemies any opportunity of pointing more than 
an insinuation at his fame in this respect. His habitual 
courtesy, his perfect self-oommand, and his ever ready 
talent, enabled him to observe a line of conduct free from 
positive reproach* and those who were most in his society 
were the very persons who least suspected his feeble point. 
He was, however, only a consummate actor, and while he 
laughed and jested amongst his dissolute companions, his 
breast was secretly tormented with the stings of conscience, 
and with the miserable fears of death. It was singular 
that a mind so much above the ordioary standard should 
share the vulgar subserviencir to sensible impressions ; yet 
it was certain that the nature of his fear resembled more 
the phyucal weakness of a woman or a child than that of 
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a conscious coward, and the form in which death appeared 
was not to him the least important circumstance attending 
it. His suhtle gift of flattery recommended him to the vain 
and feeble-minded Monmouth, who was much censored by 
tiie more penetrating and experienced amongst the exiles 
for admitting such a person to hb confidence. 

" Well, my lord," said the Dake, throwing down the 
ball and mallet, ^* three defeats in one morning is enough 
for my stock of patience. Was not this about the hour 
when our friend Dare the broker was to return ?" 

" It is about the time," replied Lord Grey, " and I 
know the knave too well to doubt his punctuality. He 
thoroughly understood the part your grace would have him 
act. He is a rogue, who has sufiered too much already in 
the cause to think now of playing either the sloven or the 
traitor. 'Tis pity he lacks gold I" 

*' Ah !" said the Duke, '^and that is just the commodity 
with which we can lease afford to furnisli him." 

*' I l^ave promised him a small mortgage,*' said Lord 
Grey, " upou my own estate, and he undurstauds business 
well enough to be perfectly contented." 

^^ The swallows, methinks," said the Dake, '^do not flit 
so fast as they were wont. What say you, my Lord Grey, 
if, while we wait some favourable turn of aflairs on the 
other side of the water, we take horse and weapon again, 
and fight for the Prince of Orange ? Our steel will be 
eaten up with rust if we loiter in these flats." 

*' If your grace had not higher game in view," replied 
Lord Grey, *' I should say * arm and to horse' for anybody 
rather than lie thus inactive. But your grace will bear 
in mind that in the present juncture your life can scarcely 
be called your own." 

" How mean you, my Jord ?" exclaimed the Duke, a 
smile of evident pleasure breaking through the affected 
sternness with which he gazed upon his confidant. 

** It is mine," replied the flatterer, " and Lord Argyle's, 
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and EainboId*s, and Fletcher's, and Hackston's, and Fullar- 
ton'8, and Sir John Cochrane's — in a word, it is the property 
of your coaDtry-*>of England, which looks to James ot 
Monmouth for a more genaine restoration than that which 
placed his royal father in the palace of Whitehall — the 
restoration of her liberties." 

*' Yon say right, my lord," said Monmouth, looking down 
as if disappointed. 

" And in those liberties," continued Grey, " the restora- 
tion of his own rights— of the inheritance from which he 
has been excluded by the force of intrigue and of chicane." 

*' Nay, my Lord Grey," replied the Duke, with evident 
satisfaction, straggling through his efiforts to repress it, — 
^* no more of that. I seek the people's welfare, not my 
own. Remember that it is for their sakes, not my own, I 
suffer present banishment. My gallant comrades in that 
anbappy eiibrt were not the men who would have hazarded 
a nation's peace merely to place James of Monmouth on 
the throne. No, Grey, I am but a tool in the hand^ of the 
people of England. They seek what Hampden songht and 
died for, and they are welcome to my name and sword in 
Buch a cause. I seek, I ask no more. Let them draw 
me, use me, conquer with me, and when that is done, 
return me to the sheath of my obscurity, or fling me away 
as a thing no longer needed. If England be happy, 
Monmouth is content." 

"These are not the sentiments," said Grey, "which 
diminish the probability of your grace's eventual success." 

Again Monmouth smiled. *^ No, Grey," said he, " you 
are widely in error. It is not from me that my uncle of 
York has anything to fear. We dwell too near the tomb 
of Shaftesbury to indulge ambitious dreams. No more of 
this ; for I tell thee, one whisper of such treasonable designs 
would cost me the better portion of my friends both here 
and at home. I have myself renounced ambition. But 
there is one from whom the Duko has more to fear than 
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from any other. Yon have an iaterest, my lord, in keeping 
secrets." 

** I cannot gaess," replied Lord Grey* 

^' What think yon of onr host ?" 

'' How ! The Prince himself 1" 

« What think you of it ?" 

*'Bnt that the intimation comes from your grace, I 
should say it is wild bejond belief." 

*^ Be assured I am right," said Monmonth. '^ He is 
playinfiC a sabtle game, and thinks I do not see the drift of 
it. What say yon to his promisiog me some regiments in 
case I should be wise enongh to meditate a descent ? This 
is in confidence 1 it iff as not directly said but strongly inti- 
mated, and it is easy to perceive with what iotent." 

Lord Grey looked astonished, and laid up this confident 
tial intimation to be privately disseminated amongst the 
exiles at a fittiog opportunity. While they were yet 
speaking, a door opened in the rere of the building, and 
the expected emissary made his appearance. 

^' Yon are welcome," said the Duke, *' what dost thou 
bring from England ?" 

^' I bring my life, and it please your grace, — ^I bring my 
life," he replied with the looks and gestures of one who has 
escaped some imminent danger. '* If |it had been any 
other than your grace's business-^And I too— 1-— who am 
not like my Lord Grey, a very devonrer of fire, who makes 
no more of a cannou-bail than if it were a school-boy's 
paper pellet " 

^'Come, sir," said Monmouth, **we know you well 
enough, and remember that you were not so mealy tongued 
before King Charies with the paper of the Taunton peti* 
tioners in yoor hand. You must still remember that your 
name is Dare." 

'* Ah," said the broker, ^* I beseech your grace to spare 
me the remembrance. Never was pan so dearly bought as 
that" 
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*' Nor tmth m(»« staimelily verified, I will saj that for 
thee," rsplted tlie Dake ; '^ let us have your commands at 
oBoe." 

Without making any reply in words, Dare (for it was 
Indeed no other than the famous goldsmith of Taunton) 
unscrewed a hollow cane which he carried in his hand, and 
took from the interior a roll of paper sealed, which he 
handed to the Doke in silence. 

It was penned by some surviTiBg accomplices in the for« 
mer conspiracy, who resided still in London, and declared 
their readiness as soon as ever Monmouth should set foot 
on any part of the English coast, to second his efforts by 
an insurrection in the metropolis itself* There were still, 
they said, enough of the old party left to make the double 
plot successful. 

• While this was passing, Sidney Fullarton had conducted 
his nephew into that apartment in the Duke ot Monmouth's 
residence which was appointed for the meeting of the exiles. 
Having presented Arthur to a few of those who had already 
arrived, he led hiih to a comer from which thev could 
observe the whole assembly, and where they might con- 
verse unheard. 

^* What man is that ?** asked Arthur, '* gathering his 
brows with so gloomy an air near the open window, and 
who looks as if he saw hostile weapons shining in the air 
without ?*' 

*' He is a genuine Covenanter I Hackston of Ratfaillet." 

" Rathillet? he who refused to take a part in the slaying 
of Archbishop Sharp, lest it should be said he was instigated 
by motives of personal and private enmity ?" 

'* The self-same dainty conspirator. And he whom you 
behold in the act of entering with those papers in his hand, 
is Mr. Fletcher, our countryman likewise, who would be a 
host in any cause were it not for his infirmity. He is 
fiercer than ten thousand furies in his angry moods — and 
they are not ti9w. it were curious, but that it is lament* 
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able, to observe how perfectly this one unhappy failing in 
the temper robs him of all the benefit of his noble qualities. 
He is a powerful reasoner ; yet set the veriest dolt who can 
keep hb temper against him in debate, and give that dolt 
the wrong side of the argument to boot, and ten to one he 
will put Fletcher down with the hearers. I have seen the 
very absurdities brought against him so deprive him of all 
self-command as to leave him without power to show their 
folly. There is no man so wise, so learned, so brave, and 
so accomplished together, amongst the exiles, — none who 
joins such extensive reading to so profound a genius : yet 
all is useless to himself, and sometimes worse than useless 
to his friends, through mere defect of temper." 

While be was speaking, Monmouth and Lord Grey made 
their appearance. 

"Weil, my lord," said Fletcher, "you are welcome. 
My Lord Argyle and myself have been proposing the 
getting up of private theatricals as the best means of 
passing the time. What think yon of ' A King and No 
King ?' My Lord Grey, perhaps, will help us to a Captain 
Bessus." 

"And Mr. Fletcher," retorted Grey with a frown, "would 
furnish us with the gasconading half of Arbaces." 

" And leave the other half — ^the real valour that redeems 
the gasconade, to you, my lord," said Fletcher, " that each 
may be fitted with what each is most in want of." 

" Gentlemen," said Monmouth, " I have the satisfaction 
to tell you that we are likely to have better occupation soon 
in hand than that of mimicking those whose trade is mimicry. 
The tide is changing in the court at home." 

The exiles listened with the deepest interest while he 
made them acquainted with the favourable intelligence he 
bad received from England* To hear that the Duke of 
York was to be exiled from court — for in such light did every 
one regard his mission to Scotland — and that rumour spoke 
of an intention on the part of Charles to recall the Duke of 
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Monmoatb, was, in dnth, for the exiles to say that all was 
about to go as the friends of the people wished it. 

^' I warrant yon," said Hnme, " this news from England 
has had something to do with the sadden increase of favoar 
from the Prince of Orange. He has had his share of it, who- 
ever was the bearer." 

*' Gentlemen," said Monmonth, ^^ let me beseech yonr at- 
tention for some moments. I give yon hearty joy of this 
intelligence, which is beyond all comparison the best that 
has followed ns since we left home. There is every pros- 
pect now of fair play for the country and for ourselves. 
The King, my royal father, is yet young and healthy, and 
may live " 

" My Lord ! my Lord of Monmouth !" said a voice out- 
side the door. 

'* — ^And may live long enough to " Monmouth was 

continuing without heeding the interruption, when the door 
flew open so suddenly that it seemed almost to have burst 
the lock. 

" My Lord of Monmouth 1" 

*' What, Helsham ! Has anything befallen ? Speak, 
sirs ! — has any misfortune " 

All the exiles rose alarmed ; and Monmonth continued 
to gaze upon the Scot with a look of intense undefined 
anxiety. The latter meanwhile seemed collecting himself 
to deliver his news with suitable calmness. 

" May it please your grace," he said at length, with a 
voice of which every sound was drunk in a thirsty stillness 
— ** May it please your grace, to pardon me for being the 
bearer of the saddest news that has filled your ears or mine 
for many a yea r " 

" Lady H. l" cried Monmouth, about to hurry from the 
chamber. 

" Hold, my lord ! she is well — at least I know of no- 
thing to the contrary. Alas ! my lord, forgive me for 
saying the blow is heavier far than any which could light 
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apon your own immediate honseliold. Year royjd father, 
my lord " 

*' What of him, Helsham ? How is he ?" 

" As our hopes are— in his grare. The King, my lord, 
is dead I" 

Mon month sickened, reeled, and leaned on the shoolder 
of Lord Grey for aid. Universal dismay and consternation 
seized upon the circle. It was some moments before Mon- 
mouth could recover snfficient composure to inquire iuto the 
particulars of this blasting news. Half terrified for the con- 
seqaences to himself, half smitten at the heart by natnral 
anguish at the loss of a parent who even in his anger was a 
protector and a refuge, it was impossible for him to main- 
tain even a moderate degree of self-command. 

*' Bnt bow, Helsham ? — ^how ?" be asked, his countenance 
deadly pale, and every limb trembling as if struck with 
palsy ; — " the King was well last week.** 

'^ As many others were," said Helsham, *^ wlio now like 
him lie low. It is by this time public in the streets around 
ns. The Power that gives life to monarchs and to clowns 
can only say why it is thus — ^we know but that it is so. 
He died of an apoplectic stroke, as the doctors called it, and 
with the Duke at his bedside, who now is James the Second/' 

^^ Nay, then, all England's up," exdaimed an exile. 

'^ Far from it. The new monarch and the commons draw 
together as if they never had a thought divided. So far as 
codd be learned/no sammer morning ever broke so f«r as 
this new reign has done. Whether the weather will hold 
up or no, must take a longer head than mine to telL*' 

*' My kind friends," said Monmouth, slowly recovering 
himself, but yet in utter dejection, *^ this news has altered 
all our destinies. I have but one advice to give you, and I 
give it from my heart. It was I who drew you here and filled 
you with those hopes that now are blasted. Forgive me for 
it, and disperse again to provide for your own satety. There 
is no hope left for us, or England either. Go, gentlemen 
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—go yoa, my lords, and seek your own security. Forget 
the wretched Monmoiith, who but one half-hour since 
thought he had already reached the point fit>m which he 
might requite your services and love. My gratitude shall 
always follow you ; I shall always bear in mind your zeal 
and honesty in the good cause, though now it be lost beyond 
all hope. Farewell, good friends! we cannot struggle 
against the Divinity which can baffle all our projects by 
strokes so sudden and so unforeseen as this." 

The grief of heart and energy of manner with which the 
unfortunate nobleman addressed his followers created a strong 
sensation in the assembly. All united in remonstrating with 
him on his extreme despondency. Afifairs, they said, were 
by no moans in so hopeless a condition as he seemed to take 
for granted. 

*' Trust me, my lord," said Fletcher, with his impatient 
frown, 'Uhe Duke, though all at present seem to flow so calmly, 
will not suffer it to be so long. In some way or another he 
will be certain, by the help of his inborn love of despotism, 
to afford an opportunity hereafter to the Mends of England 
to redeem what she has lost." 

After some further arguments had been urged to the same 
purpose by other individuals, Monmouth began with the 
effeminate vaccillation which was natural to him again to 
to rally his spirits, and even to go beyond the rest in the 
energy of his reviving hopes. It was agreed to avoid com- 
ing to any decision on what was to be done until they should 
hear more certain news from home, and in the meai^ time to 
use all possible efforts in strengthening their limited force 
in Holland. 

Another adverse stroke was dealt against the exiles be- 
fore the sun went down. Tbe Stadtholder, alarmed at the 
events in England, and unwilling to incur the displeasure of 
the new monarch, took occasion to postpone an intended 
entertainment at the palace, and even intimated to the Duke 
that it would be necessary for him and his followers to leave 
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the city. This disagreeable annonncement is said to have 
been softened at the time hj promises of B'^ctq*- »hI, which 
were not to be fnldiled. 



CHAPTER XL 

In the mean time, a scene which had less relation to public 
affairs, but not less to Monmouth, was passing iu another 
apartment of the building. 

On the evening when the ship which bore young FuUartou 
arrived iu Holland, Lady H. was in her chaaiber expecting 
the arrival of the messenger to whom she had intrusted her 
letter to Edmund Pembroke. Her wasted figare, and thin 
and sallow countenance, showed something of the anxiety 
with which she expected his arrival. 

^' It is the day," said she, '* and about the hour, when he 
bade us to expect him. Run, Alice, to the window in the 
hall and see. Nay, stay I" she exclaimed, layiug her hand 
on the attendant's arm ; *' do not leave me, I cannot endure to 
be alone. I knowr not what to do, what remedy to seek for 
this continual terror that besets me. I wonder at Monmouth. 
Have nut men likewise consciences as women have, that tell 
them of guilt incurred, of social duties disregarded, of nature 
outraged and contemned ? Yet, while my wretched meals 
are haunted by incessant, unaccountable fears, Monmouth 
can jest and laugh as if be knew neither blame nor error.*' 

^^ All men are so, and it please your laUjship," replied 
the attendant. 

.*' Not all men — no, not all, I can remember one — and 
would I could forget him ! — whose mind was of a dififerent 
mould. Hark ! is not that a foot upon the staircase ? It 
is — 'tis he ! — now hope be my support and strength !" 

The door opentd, and Dare the broker appeared. Lady 
U. did not wait for him to speak, but with bauds clasp^, 
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ind a countenance that glowed with the fenronr of her gra« 
titade, exclaimed, 

*^ Friend, thou art punctual to thj word, and a wretched 
woman thanks thee from her heart. In yonr hour of distress 
and need — for all must look in turn for such an hour — may 
Heaven remember yonr benevolence to me, and be your 
friend, as you were mine in my calamity I Have yon spoke 
with Pembroke ?" 

** Madam, I have.* 

" How looked he ? How does Pembroke ? worthy Pem- 
broke !'• 

" In good truth, madam, the yonng gentleman, who was 
shown to me for Edmund Pembroke, is a well-looking youug 
gentleman as ever my eyes alighted on. If fresh cheeks, 
and well-tnmed limbs^ and a vigorous carriage of body, be 
signs of health, then he is in good health, and likely long 
to be so." 

" I am very glad of it,** said Lady H. ; " I hope he will 
live long in the enjoyment both of peace and health. Thou 
— *' she paused for a long time as if expecting that the Jew 
would speak — " Thou gavest him my letter?" 

« I did." 

*^ I thank thee heartily, for I have not another friend 
now whom I would dare address but Pembroke. What 
said he in reply ?" 

She looked as if expecting that the broker would hand 
her a reply ; and it appeared as if the latter harped her 
thought aright, for he hastened to put an end to her suspense. 

'* Madam/ said he» ** you judge right that Master Pem- 
broke is your friend, for I have seldom heard the language 
of a truer and tenderer regard than he showed in speaking 
of yonr ladyship. It went sorely, madam, against his mind 
that your ladyship should have addressed him from his grace 
of Monmouth's house ; and, to say a truth, it was upon 
that score he would vouchsafe no manner of written answer 
to yonr letter.** 

r 
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Lady H. seemed not in the least to have expected this* 
Accnstoined as she had been to look on Pembroke as her 
very worshipper, the sense of her fall had seldom strack her 
with more acnteness than when reminded of it by him. She 
covered her face with her hands, and did not answer for 
some time. 

'' What were his words ?^ she said at length ; '< teU me 
exactly what he said, whatever it may have been." 

^' Why, madam," said the emissary, '' for that I cannot 
charge my memory ; bnt I know the burden of the song 
was this, that he never would hold any communication with 
yonr ladyship while you remained in the house of the Duke 
of Monmouth." 

'' And this was all his answer ?" said the lady in a dis- 
appointed tone. 

" It was all — or all resolved itself into that," replied the 
broker ; *^ and, in truth, it was so spoken that I think your 
ladyship will but lose your pains and time in seeking to 
alter his resolution." 

" So much for Pembroke !" said Lady H. in a psunful 
whisper, and after a long silence. '* Have yon seen— my 
father ?" 

" When I found, madam, that Mr. Pembroke would by 
no means execute your wishes, as conveyed in the letter, I 
undertook the task myself. Madam, I have seen your noble 
parent." 

" I. envy thee thine eyes, that were so lately blessed with 
the sight of his indulgent looks. I can see by thy tone that 
he is well." 

« He is." 

'* You found some means of letting him hear of his miser- 
able child ?" 

*' Madam, I put it in a train. When I drew near the hou^e, 
into which I had observed him entering some time befoi*e, I 
looked out for some face or figure that had a look of ancient 
servitude about it. I did not wait. long. An aged woman, 
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in a dress that seemed to have descended to her from some 
grandame of Queen Bess's days, and supporting her old bones 
with a cmtch- headed walking cane, crossed me as I stood apon 
the path. I doffed my hat as she passed, and asked if the 
bailding I beheld were that of my Lord — ->. She answered 
that it was, and seemed to wait my farther speech. ' I could 
tell bis lordship tidings,' ssdd I, * of a daughter of his whom 
I lately saw in Holland.' ^ Aladc I sir,* cried the poor old 
Gieatiue, trembling in every limb, and weeping as if she 
were about to fall to pieces from affliction at the sound ; 
* do yon tell me of our child ?' *^ You knew the Lady H. 
then?* I inquired. 'Knew her!'—- and she crossed her 
withered hands upon her breast—' she was my foster-child. 
A lonesome house it is since that bright angel left it ! She 
was the light of all our eyes. There has no joy come within 
our gates since she departed. Even the very laughter that 
we hear at times, when my lord has visitors to make him 
merry, sounds just as weeping used before she went. That 
fatal, fatal day !' And then, madam, she let her old tongue 
loose in praise of yonr ladyship, and added more concerning 
his grace of Monmouth than I would be willing to say afier 
her in his presence." 

'^ But you gave her my commission ?" 

'' Aye, and she pledged her word to see it done, although 
she shook her head when I talked of my lord being brought 
to cast all behind his shoulder again. — But, madam, some 
one knocks ; I must ask your leave to depart. Your lady- 
ship knows how I may be found when I am needed." 

'^ I thank thee," said Lady H., '^ most deeply thank thee, 
for thy zeal and kindness." 

The broker departed, and Lady H. awaited the entrance 
of the new-comer« It was Monmouth, who came to make 
her acquainted with the intelligence which had just arrived, 
and with the commands of the Stadtholder that they should 
leave the cif^. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The dismay of Ladj H. can hardly be conceiyed when he 
informed her of the necessity for their speedy separation ; 
that he must at once retire to Brussels, where the exiles 
were about to form a plan for the invasion of the English 
shores. She had penetration enough, however, to see that 
the arguments which terror first prompted her to use, were 
not those which would be most likely to alter the determi- 
nation of the Duke. She made, therefore, for some time 
an effort to conceal them, while the young nobleman in- 
dulged in the most extravagant anticipations of success. 

'^ Yes,** he exclaimed, pacing rapidly to and fro in the 
apartment with gestures of delight ; *^ these dreadful news;, 
which rung, as I thought, the death-knell to our hopes, will 
have, after all, the effect of accelerating our success. We 
have plenty of friends both in the North and West, and all 
we now need wish for is a favourable wind, and som€^ small 
addition to our funds. Argyle already has all that my poor 
trinkets could procure him — and " 

" Of course, Monmouth," said Lady H., " my jewels are 
free to your use for any purpose you may desire. But do 
I hear aright ? Is it possible, that with a handful of friends, 
scarce sufficient to eke out a tolerable dinner-party, yon 
think of shaking the throne of one of the greatest sovereigns 
on earth ?" 

^^ Consider, Lady H., how numerous are onr friends at 
home." 

'^ I do, my lord. I know that they are numerous — at 
least they were so once, and they may be so still, provided 
you do not forfeit their attachment by such rash and hasty 
measures as would make the chance of success not even the 
shadow of an excuse for the risk of general woe and ruin 
that would attend a failure." 
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^^ There is no danger of a fallnre,** said the Doke impA- 
tientlj. 

^^ Monmonth," said Lady H., *' I am no politician, but 
I know the West of England welL The yeomen are yonr 
friends ; and they, poor things, might perhaps be easily 
embroiled in yonr qaarreL The gentry favour yon likewise ; 
bnt it is not now that yoa will find them disposed to mani- 
fest their partiality, and withont them what can yon effect ?" 

^' The gentry will be with ns to a man," said Monmouth 
hastily. '* Bat there is one expression. Lady H., in what 
yon have said that gives me pain. Yon spoke of this as 
^my quarrel /* It is the quarrel of the English people, 
my sweet friend, not mine. It is the quarrel of right against 
wrong, of liberty against oppression." 

^' Clothe it with what names yon will, my lord," said 
Lady H., *^ it is still an inciting of the governed against 
theur govemo^— of a people against the king to whom they 
have professed a free allegiance ; a measure so repugnant 
to the natural sense of right, that although tyranny will 
drive men at times to use it, they have never yet in absence 
of the immediate provocation agreed to give it formal sanc- 
tion. Even selfish prudence would suggest delay at least. 
The new King as yet has not made himself your friend, by 
any manifest injustice. He is even by yonr own showing 
popular. Wonder not, my lord," continued Lady H., **that 
the alarm of my own breast should suddenly have given me 
light in affairs that are commonly esteemed too weighty for 
a woman's strength. Do you imagine for an instant the 
possibility of yonr falling into the hands of the Duke of 
York, or the King, since such he has become ? Do you 
think in such a case that you would have still to deal with a 
Charles Stuart? Believe me, if the chance should ever 
arrive, you would find the difference between a father and 
an uncle." 

^^ My dear Lady H.,"said Monmouth, *' yonr tenderness 
makes yon over apprehensive. It needs bnt the unfolding 
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of oar standard on the western coast to tarn that transient 
gleam of popnlaritj to lasting storm and gloom.** 

^' To storm and gloom indeed, my lord," replied the 
lady with an excited air and manner, " bat against whom 
to be directed ? Alas ! my lord, liberty and right are spe- 
cioos soands ; bat, like all earthly blessings, they are of^en 
purchased at an expense that they never can repay. Think 
what it IS, my lord, to embroil a state in civil war, to set 
the population of a country-side in arms against theur rolers, 
and to bring bloodshed and distraction to the hamlet and 
the cottage hearth. It is not you, Monmoath, nor Argyle, 
nor Fletcher, nor any of those who are busy in the manage* 
ment of this maniac expedition, that are to be taken as un- 
biassed judges of the real merits of the case. The question 
belongs more nearly to the humble peasantry whom yoa 
seduce, who share all the danger of the attempt, yet must 
reap nothing of the glory of success, and on whom the nun 
of failure must come down in all its weight. And were 
failure only to comprise the loss of what yoa seek, it 
might be tolerable ; bat, my lord, the picture that presents 
itself to me is of a far more frightful nature ; for this 
thought of failure is inseparable in my mind from the very 
nature of your scheme. Turn which way I will, I find ruin 
still before me : — a peasantry writhing beneath the lash of 
the offended and triumphant law — a powerful sovereign 
provoked — The coontry farther removed than ever from the 
accomplishment of its joat desires. Thou, too, Monmouth 
B ut dare I trust my thought upon a possibility so full 
of horror ? Yet what can be imagined so disastrous, that 
a few brief months may not out-blacken it if yoa persist in 
such a scheme as this ?" 

'* This," said the Duke, '* is the mere delirium of over- 
anxiety. Our plans are better laid than yon believe." 

'' You must bear with me, my lord,'' said Lady H., '' if 
I cannot but shudder at the idea that a few brief moqths 
-^nay weeks, if you should press your time of sailing, may 
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see your fortnnes at an end, and the name of Monmonthy 
from which great things are still expected, obscnrelj noted 
in the annals of his native land, as one of the many who have 
incnrred the guilt and odinm of rebellion, without redeeming 
them by the worldly splendour of snocess. Bat, Monmonth, 
these are not my only arguments against your project ; I 
have others that relate more nearly to ourselves. Is this 
your formal renunciation of ambition ? You told me you 
bad given up for ever those projects which had so nearly 
cost you dear. Will you violate your word ? Will you 
abandon me to misery for a maniac's dream ?" 

'^ Lady 11.," said Monmouth mildly, '' I did not think 
that self[sh thoughts like these " 

*' Alas ! my lord, soch selfishness is now my lightest 
blame. Yon must not leave me, Monmouth, for there is 
something tells my mind that we should never meet again. 
Besign this idle hope, and keep the word you gave. — 
Selfish I Oh, Monmouth, is it selfishness, when I have not 
another friend on earth, when the door of my paternal home 
is closed against me, when my good name itself is lost — is 
it selfish to entreat that you, my last remaining one, for 
whom I have surrendered these, should not forsake me ?" 

Even while she was speaking, Monmouth's attention 
seemed to be wandering to his more important designs. 

<< Dear Lady H.," he said, taking her hand, and still 
with the same mild accent as before, '^ why do you speak 
of being forsaken or abandoned ? They are shocking word^, 
which should never occur between us. I only wish that 
you should remain in private here until better times shall 
enable us to meet as hitherto." 

'' But I cannot, my lord — I dare not live alone. I could 
bear anything better than the horrid thoughts that torment 
me when I am alone." 

" What then ?" said Monmouth, expanding his hands 
with a remonstratory smile ; '' I am all compliance. What 
must be done ? Our time in Brussels will be both brief 
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and bnsj. Still less could fitting accommodations be aflforded 
yon in an armed transport snch as we mnst nse.'' 

** I could bear anything, do anything, rather than remain 
behind," said Lady H., in the strongest terror, — ^' the deck, 
the open field. Accommodations ! Oh, little do yon know 
the mind that you address ! The time has long gone by 
when I could be delicate upon those points. The torment of 
the mind has taught me to care little for the body's ease." 

^' This is extremely distressing," said Monmouth, with 
an air of gentle perplexity, '* my time is short, and our 
friends are even at this instant expecting me to give some 
orders respecting the departure of our petty force* Dear 
Lady H., let me entreat you to consent to remun here 
nntU '• 

^' I cannot, Monmouth," said the lady, with increasing 
vehemence. '* I see that I am destined to be sacrificed, 
but I will not be a party to my own destruction. Oh ! 
now I feel my ruin ! Now, now my last plank in the 
storm is about to be torn from my grasp ; but I will not 
yield it up while I have strength to hold it. If yon are 
weary of me, Monmouth, why did you not leave me in my 
father's hall, where I was blest and innocent until we met? 
Say this is selfish if you will. I tell thee, Monmouth, that 
even with the dread of madness in my eyes, which hourly 
haunts me in my loneliness, if I saw a hope of good to yon 
from this, I would still dare all to know that yon were the 
gainer ; but you are now involving both in certain ruin.** 

^^ My dear, dear H.," said Monmouth, shaken in spite of 
himself, '' I cannot bear to see you in this torture. If yon 
insist upon it, then I must " 

" Upon my knees, I pray you to be mae* The men 
you act with are men of desperate fortunes, who have 
nothing to lose by setting all upon a cast, and much to 
gain by even the least success." 

'^ Nay, that indeed is true," said Monmouth, still per- 
plexed. ^* Be quieted, be comforted, I beseech yon. Pray 
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rise ; I cannot see yon at my feet. I will send word by 
Helsham to our friends " 

He was interrupted by the sadden appearance at the 
door of the attendant he had named. 

<< Well, Hebhamy what's the matter ?** 

" Mr. Fletcher, my lord " 

Fletcher, who suspected what occasioned the delay of 
Mqnmonth, here presented himself withoat waiting farther 
anuoancement. 

*'My lord," said he, in a stem voice, ^'yon are waited for.** 

*^ Am I, Mr. Fletcher ? I am sorry for it. I was abont 
to send Helsham to inform oar friends that I have changed 
my mind about proceeding direct to Brossels. I see yon 
are surprised, bat ** 

^' Troth, my lord," said Fletcher, with a short laugh, 
** few friends who have known your grace so well as I do 
can be much sorprlsed at hearing that yoa have changed 
your mind." 

** Mr. Fletcher," said the Dake in some confusion, yet 
preserving his mild urbanity of tone, *' Lady H. has urged 
some reasons » " 

** I judged as much, my lord," said Fletcher, advancing 
a few steps toward Lady H., who shrunk at his approach 
like a child in awe of a preceptor. *' I wonder, madam," 
he said in a voice as stem as he could use, '' that selfish 
feelings should lead yon to forget what was owing to your 
coantry and the honour of his grace." 

" Pray, Mr. Fletcher," said the Duke, ^'let us have no 
more of this. Perhaps, dear Lady H.," he added, taking 
her hand kindly, *' it will be better, after all, that our 
friends should be satbfied. Let me beg of you to be com- 
posed till this business has been despatched. All other 
arrangements shall be concluded at our leisure. Be assured 
your happiness shall not be disregarded amid the general 
interests." 

Laiiy H. returned bis farewell with a chidden silent air, 
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like one who despaired of sncceeding against an ioflnence 
so much stronger than her own. Following him with hec 
ejes, and with a heart that ached with the sense of its 
approaching desolation, she waited nntil the closing of the 
outer door had announced the departure of the Doke, hefore 
she changed the moornful and hopeless attitude in which 
he left her. 



CnAPTER XIIT. 

In the mean time all was hustle in Taunton. The Fnllar* 
tons had received a letter from Arthur, desiring that the 
marriage of his sister might no longer he deferred, as it was 
impossible for him now to return to Tone Cottage within 
any specific time. He feared to commit to writing the 
true reason of his continued absence, which was that he 
had engaged to accompany the Earl of Argyle in the 
intended expedition.. Aquila, however, had the skill to 
draw the secret from the bearer of the letter without letting 
it reach another ear. 

" Who gave you that letter, Donald ?" she said privately 
to the servant who had hronght it into the small parlour, 
having followed him as soon as she had learned the contents. 

The domestic answered in his native dialect, that the 
man had given no name ; but if his young lady wished to 
know more about him, she might find him lingering yet 
about the shrubbery on the left of the cottage. 

It seemed as if the stranger (the same who had brought 
the former note from Sidney Fullarton) was expecting some 
step of the kind, for he smiled when he saw Aquila present 
herself at the cottage door, and made his obeisance with a 
degree of familiarity and significance that had something 
disagreeable. 

•^ You were the bearer, then," she said, ' of this letter 
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from my brother F He tdd yon, donbtless, why he is not 
to retam so soon as we expect him ?" 

The emissary laid his finger warily along his nose^ and 
seemed to inqoire by a glance at the honse, and a familiar 
wink of the eye, whether there was any danger of their 
being overheard. 

*'Thoa mayest speak freely," said Aqniia; ^' there is 
not another ear in hearing beside oar own." 

*' And yonrs, I know already/' said the stranger, ^* are 
tmstworthy. Yoa will find herein," he added, drawing a 
sealed packet from his bosom, ^' a more minute acconnt of 
bis motives than I could undertake to furnish. If you will 
be guided by a friend's counsel, yon will put that document 
— ^the paper — ^the husk of his communication, into the 
fiamee as soon as you have extracted the essence. Else, 
if it fell into strange hands, it might light a fire of its own 
head that would take a river of blood to extinguish." 

Startled by such a prologue, Aquila broke the seal and 
read what follows. It had neither address nor signature, 
and was worded so as to mislead as much as possible any 
reader into whose hands it might accidentally fall, without 
being wholly incomprehensible to the party for whom it 
was intended : 

'^ For A. said he knew well his sister would understand 
though others could not because he feared to write it. For 
all that were far away said they would go home tmrne" 
dicLtdy and take their places by force. The D. said he 
would first see what the £. could do in the North, and 
then tty the meiTy island himself, just about where Mistress 
Aquila had her house. As for A. he could do no less than 
engage to follow the E., if he had as many fathers at home 
as King Priam had sons, and as many sisters to be married 
as Danaus had daughters ; for the E. must be surely in 
the right, whoever is in the wrong. So he said he hoped 
the company would not wait for him^ but that the marriage 
alight take place accordingly." 
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With a beating heart Aqaila traced the meaniag of this 
portentous writing. 

^' I can understand it well," she sud, trembling in every 
limb, as she concealed it carefully in her dress. '^ They 
have taken, or they are about to take, a fearful step. I hope 
it is a just one, and that Heaven will prosper it. At all 
events, I trust and hope," she added^ raising her clasped 
hands and brimming eyes to heaven, 'Hhat my poor 
brother may be safe. I am not ashamed, whatever be thy 
opinion of my patriotism, of my zeal for public justice, to 
let thee see that the chief concern of my bosom is for him. 
He is my only one ; and when the natural course of time 
has removed our remaining parent, no other immediate 
relative shall be left to me on earth. Besides, we have 
always been companions until now ; and he loves me as 
himself, or far more dearly. I am not ashamed therefore 
to let thee hear my prayer again. On whatever side the 
tide of conquest turns, may Heaven preserve my brother !" 

^' Giy your heart easy, my bonny lass,'' said the stranger, 
while Aquila turned aside to let the current of feeling take 
its course, '* and I will ^ve you leave to call me the son 
of an acorn if I keep not an eye, so far as it lies in my 
way, to the safety of that same youth, since it concerns 
you 80 nearly. But fare you well at present, for I have 
much on hand, and take care to keep counsel for the sake 
of aU." 

He departed; and Aquila, avoiding the sight of hei 
father and Tamsen Elngsly, who happened to be io the 
cottage, retired to her chamber, where she endeavoured to 
put away from her person all appearance of disorder. Yet 
she did not return to the parlour until she prayed fervently 
on her knees that Heaven might defend her brother, 
whether he was acting aright or was seduced by error ;— 
at all events, to defend and restore him to his family in 
health and happiness, and to give victoiy to the righteous 
cause. 
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On retundng to the pufoor, she fbond Hemj Kingaty, 
with her &ther md his sister. The first mentioiied had 
been just made arqnaiwtfd with the contents of Aithor 
FnDarton's letter, and aU three united in ni;g^ Aqoila to 
OHnplj with the suggestion it contained lespecting the 
approaching maniage. Miss FoDarton would now hare 
given a great deal to possess the ear of some firioid in 
whom she might mpoBe unlimited confidence, and whose 
counsel she might sofidt without fear ; but no sudi succour 
was within her reach. Her father, whose health was 
already in a declining state, she feared to agitate by such 
alanning intelligence ; and, alas I both her betrothed and 
his sister wero inaccessible loyalists, who would deem it 
criminal even to partidpate in a neutral manner in the 
preservation of a secret which threatened ruin and woe to 
all they most revered. So strongly did Aquila fed this 
diflerenoe of sentiment, now that her brother was actually 
embarked in oppodtion to the ruling government, that had> 
the influence arisen before her feith was pUgbted, it is 
doubtful, notwithstanding her real regard for Elngdy, 
whether it would not have placed his hopes in more than 
jwpudj : but the contract now was made, and it was too 
late even to think of prudence. She offered, therefore, but 
little objection to the entreaties of her friends, and the 
ceremony was fixed for a certain day in the month follow- 
ing. Aquila kept her secret, and in every breast but hers 
the happiest feelings were for a time indulged without 
restraint. It was in one of those tranquil domestic even- 
ings that intervened between the receipt of Arthur's letter 
and the bridal morning, that Aqaila sung the folloidng 
lines, which were long afterwards recalled by some of the 
Ucteners with a feeling as if there had been something 
almost prophetic in their spirit : 

fiweet Taunton "Ooiel thy smiling fields 
Once more irith meny accents tIuk ; 
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Once more raviving Natore jrields 

Her tribute to the smiling Spring. 

The small birds in the woodland singi 
The ploughman tarns the kindly green, 

And Pleasure waves her restless wing 
Among thy groves, sweet Tannton Deu«I 

II. 
But peace abides with Him alone 

Who rules with calm, resistless power, 
Through all creation's boundless zone, 

From rolling sphere to garden flow'r; 

Nor falls in Spring the welcome show'r 
Unwilled of Him, nor tempest blows, 

Nor wind within the fragrant bow'r 
Can rend a leaf from Summer rose. 

m. 
fiweet Tannton Dene ! Oh, long abide 

In thy fair vale delights like these 1 
And long may Tone's smooth waters glide 

By smiling cots and hearts at ease ! 

Be thine the joys of rustic peace. 
Each sound that haunts the woodland scene ! 

And blithe beneath the bowering trees, 
The dance at eve, sweet Taunton Dene ! 

la the mean lime, Kirke did not forget his residence in 
Tannton, nor the mortification which he had undergone 
beneath the roof of Caspar Fallarton. His cool malignity, 
however, was content to await its day of vengeancCi with- 
out wasting itself in premature efforts at injury which 
could only prove abortive. The storm which seemed 
gathering on the political horizon prombed abundant op- 
portunities of evil to a spirit like his, whose natural element 
appeared to be in the midst of tempest and disorder, and 
which, like those wretched beings who dwell on remote 
sea-coasts, sought its prey and spoil amid the wreck of 
social happiness and peace. He was satisfied fi)r the 
present to bear the event in mind, and to keep an eye to 
the fortunes of the family while he pursued his ordinary 
coarse at a distance. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The plot of the exiles began to thicken on the Oontinent. 
Those assembled in Rotterdaai had not yet admitted the 
Dake of Monmonth to their confidence, and looked rather 
to the Earl of Argyle, who was present with them, as their 
leader in anj enterprise which thej might agree to under- 
take. Neither on the part of the leader or his followers, 
however, does there iq)pear to have been much of that 
deamess of mind and cool wisdom essential to an under- 
taking of such magnitude as both contemplated. While 
many of the latter devoured with the incredulity of &nati- 
asm all the monstrosities of Titus Oates, and attributed 
the King's death to poison, the £arl hioiself was occupied 
in purchasing favourable predictions from astrologers on 
behalf of his design. 

Upon the morning on which the Duke of Monmonth set 
out for Rotterdam, with the view of engaging the main 
body of the exiles in his favour, the Earl was closeted with 
two of those impostors ; while the council of Twelve, to 
whom the conspirators intrusted the managsement of their 
affairs, were somewhat impatiently expecting his arrivaL 
Those who witnessed the firmness of mind which the 
unhappy nobleman displayed during a portion of his subse- 
quent fortunes, would scarcely have imagined that the same 
individual could take a part in such a scene. 

The window-curtains were close drawn, so as entirely 
to exclude the light of dawn already visible in the heavens 
outside. On a table in the centre of the small apartment 
bnmed a single lamp, which furnished the only light by 
which the objects in the chamber were made discernible. 
Beside it stood a largo bowl, on the interior of which might 
be discerned a number of circles, consisting of the letters 
of the Greek alphabet, the signs of the zodiac, with various 
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cabalistic figures. By a silken string, descending from 
above, was suspended a small ring, of what metal it was 
difficult to determine, which now remained without vibra- 
tion about the centre of the bowl, and somewhat lower 
than the rim. 

On either side of the table two knavish-looking figures 
were busy in arranging all the forms of the projected 
roummerj. At length one of the two went towards a door 
leading to an inner apartment, and said in a loud whisper, 
and in broken English : 

^' Hbhes I my lord I all has been readies.** 

The door opened, and the Earl made his appearance. 

" Ton are very slow," he said ; ** the hour is almost past 
for our assembling, and I shall soon be waited for. Is all 
prepared ?" 

*^ All is readies. Ask your quessins, an* yon shall have 
your answers.** 

'^ First, then, to be brief — What is our chance of success 
if we should sail ?'* 

*^ Wit your pardon, yon shall ask more certain quessin. 
You shall say what is issues — ^Death or Yigtoiy ?'* 

« Put it as you will." 

*'It is very good. Now we shall see.** (Both the 
knaves here advanced with many and profound obeisances 
towards the mysterious bowl.) ** There— you see the ring 
has moved, and has hit upon iVu, whish is letters for I^ike^ 
whish in Greek is Vigtory — ^whish you shall conquer. It 
is best auguries. Propose your other quessins.*' 

*' Shall we durect our course for England or for Scot- 
land?** 

The mummery was repeated for the solution of the new 
qnery. The ring now struck upon a letter which seemed 
to puzzle the magician. 

^' I saw it strike micron,** said the anxious and super- 
stitious Earl : '* that letter denotes neither land." 

** It is very mush puzzles," eaid the former speaker ; 
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** wfaat can it means ? Oh, I have him by the tail ! It is 
Scotland ! for Omicron is small of Omega, as Scotland small 
of Enp^land. Is very nice and mystics : Omicron is Scotland." 

^' Thon hast explained it right," said Argyle, whose se- 
cret prepossessions were favoured by this interpretation. 
*' Now, tell me under what sign we should set sail ?" 

^^ With all hearts and souls. There ! yon see the ring 
has toush the sign Gemini, which is for May. Yon shall 
sail then for Scotland, and yon shall be veiy vigtories." 

'^ It is very well," said the Earl with evident satisfac- 
tion ; you have served me very well. Take thb purse — I 
may have an opportunity of rewarding yon more liberally 
when your predictions have been fulfilled, as I have no 
donbt they shall be ere this year's com is housed." 

^ Oh, my good lors, you are veiy mush liberals ; you will 
make us shames to trouble you when prophecies is come to 
passes." 

'' Remove your instrument as speedily as you can ; for 
I must leave you, and I have reasons to keep this matter 
private. You will find the door ajar which leads to the rere 
of the house." 

Saying this the Earl departed, and the two impostors 
proceeded to comply with his instructions. 

*' Always, Mynheer Showier," said the more loquacious 
of the two, ** when peoples comes to yon for magics and pro- 
phecies, you will finds out what they best likes, and then yon 
will makes your prophecies. If you prophecies well and 
pleasant for them, they will likes you fiuy mush, and pay you 
fary mush, whether your prophecies ever comes true or no." 

This observation only produced a surly sound of assent 
or dissent, as it might be interpreted, from his companion. 

^* Ah — there I Yon always grunts like hogs when I 
gives yon my advices. But your grunts is foolishness. It 
will be wise for yon if you grunt and remember sometimes." 

'^ The Duke of MonBonth,*I hear," said the more sQent 
rogue, *^ arrived last night in Kotterdam." 
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*' So rnndb btot for ns-^I will go find faint. He is big- 
ger fool, if can be, than mj Lors Argyies. I will strike 
other letters for him, and contrary of my lors ; for it shall 
be England for him, and he will pay me betters. He has 
bonght many charms and spells from me whish he wears 
apon hb body, Ifl^e one great goose or baboon, whish he is. 
It is no sinsi bnt virtnes, to cheat snsh baboons^ He has 
books of astrology, too, whish he thanked me for fary mash 
•—and fkrf mush pay me also, whish is best. He is one 
baboon Duke whish I will make fools of, and get more 
monies. And when I hsTe made fools of two, then I will 
^ and inform oonsnls and ambassadors, and haye both 
taken np and hang for treasons, and get m<M:e monies too. 
Iss very deserving for a pair of fools. Come, Mynheer 
Showier, we are ftiy mash bosiness yet this morning, and 
is a pair of &ry dever fellows. Is fisiry well onr stars did 
not make ns lors or dokes." 

The Earl fonnd the Gonncil of Twelve already sitting, 
with their prsBses* Sir John Cochrane, in the chair. His 
plane were proposed, debated on, amended, and all bat ac- 
ceded to, when a messenger arrived from the Dake of Mon- 
montb, requesting that he might be admitted to the coancil. 

The incident produced no small degree of confosion. Ar- 
gyle felt sbmewfaat like a subaltern officer who, when on 
the point of achieving some notable piece of service, beholds 
the hard* won wreath of glory snatched from his brow by the 
arrival of his superior in command, and could with difficulty 
oonceal his vexation. Others regarded the young Duke with 
snsiMcioD, as a mere selfish aspirant to a throne which it 
was their aim to Overturn for ever. The greater number 
again regarded the adhesion of Monmouth as a most de- 
sirable accession to the common cause, could he be induced 
sincerely to embrace the common interest. While it was 
yet warmly debated in what way his message should be 
answered, Monmouth, with the impatience natural to him, 
presented himself at the door of the council-chamber. This 
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metfore pot an end to the diBcoaeion, and the door was 
opened. 

The Dnke entered, followed by Lord Grey, Dare tiie 
bn^cer, and many others of his own nuwe immediate party. 
It was one of those sUoations in which his handsome fignrei 
and frank, enga^ng manner, appeared to most advantage. 

^My lords,'' said he, *' and gentlemen— or let me sink 
the distinction in a noUer phrase— brothers and feUow- 
patriois, yon most not call me an intrader. I am come to 
ofier all, to ask for nothing. Look on me not as a claimant 
for rank or power— -bat as a poor recruit, desirons, ardently 
desiroos, even to bear a mnsket and bandoleers in the cause 
of which yon are met to treat" 

There was a cordial expression of applanse. Argyle 
gnawed his lip, bat, conscions perhaps of his own imperfect 
motive, did not ventiire to ofier any opposition. A debate 
arose, which speedily became warm, and even stormy. 
Bathillet, Fletcher, Cochrane, and some other of the more 
resdnte republicans, were not dainty in confessing their 
anspicions of the Dnke. His manner, however, never stood 
him so mnch in stead as when he was thus assailed. His 
placid smile, his mild and coarteons tone, and his unpertorb* 
able good-hamour, could hardly fail to disarm even the dis- 
Irastfal, and were sure to engage the neutral in his favoor. 
Aoeoidingly, after much debating, it was resolved that 
MonmoBth dionld be admitted to an equal share with Ar- 
gyle in the oommand ; that in the mean time he should so- 
lemnly bind himself not to assume the title of King without 
the advice of his associates ; and if a measure so repugnant 
to their principles should be found advisable in order to 
add greater efficacy to their cause in England, that he 
should resign it as soon as the success of the expedition 
should render the retention of the title no longer necessary. 

Argyle was still dissatisfied. His plan was aLready 
formed, his measures taken, and his superstitious assurance 
of success had akeady made him deaf to argument. His 
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ship was fitted oat and armed at Amsterdam. Was the 
whole scheme uow to be baffled bj new and fantastic coan* 
sek? He would hear nothing. Let them debate the 
matter as they woald amongst them, he would not be of 
the conncil. At length a mode was found of satisfying 
him. It was proposed that the plans of Argyle should re- 
main untouched, combining with them only a second enter- 
prise under Monmouth, which latter was to have England 
for its object. The Earl should hold the rank of general 
of the army, with the usual powers accorded in firee states ; 
while Monmouth was to lead the English branch of the 
expedition, under the title of king or general, as it should 
be found expedient. To this arrangement the Scottish 
Earl accorded a slow assent, and consented to take his 
place at the board amongst the Twelve. 

Impatience, headlong zeal, fanaticism, and revenge, 
inspired the counsels that ensued. In order that all might 
be ready on their landing, a declaration of war was drawn 
up against the Duke of York (as the exiles still persisted 
in calling James the Second). The inflammatory violence 
and falsehood which characterized this document are too 
well known to need descnption here. Fratricide, murder, 
arson — nothing was too bad for the monarch whom they 
sought to depose. It was he killed Godfrey — he that set 
London on fire — he that poisoned Charles. Like most 
prodnctions originating in similar circumstances, the weak- 
ness of evidence was made up by vigour of assertion. 

The exiles now proceeded with undiminished eagerness 
to debate of the manner and time of sailing. 

^' Let there be some order, my friends," said Monmouth, 
raising his hand to still the clamour of impatient voices—- 
^' let there be something like order in our debate, where 
there is so weighty a point at issue. My Lord Argyle, 
speak first — what way does your opinion lie ?" 

<Mn the name of Providence, for instant sailing,'' said 
the Earl. <' But, my lord, I hold it not so prudent that' 
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we should risk all npon a single die. Let me proceed to 
sea in the first instance, and by a stroke or two in the 
North, open a way for yonr better reception in the West." 

A mnrmnr of applause announced the general assent to 
this proposal, which sailed well enough with the desires of 
Monmouth himself. Fletcher alone appeared to withhold 
the common sign of acquiescence. 

" What say you, Mr. Fletcher ?" asked the Duke ; " you 
are not wont to fall behindhand when the counsel is to arms." 

'^The more credit I may claim then/' said Fletcher, 
** for my prudence in the present instance. I am wholly 
against the idea of an immediate invasion." 

'' It b a new thing," said Lord Grey with a smile, 
" to hear Mr. Fletcher's voice on the side of prudence." 

^' As new as it is, my lord," said Fletcher hastily, '' to 
hear yours on that of temerity. But it is not with you that 
I wish to measure argument. You, my lord duke, and you, 
my noble lord and countryman, will understand that I do 
not play Fabius for once in my life either through sloth 
or fear. But, my lord duke, forgive me for telling you 
that you start before the signal. You are somewhat early 
in the field. You wish to commence fighting before you 
have mustered your recruits. Take time, my lord, take 
time. Best quietly here awhile ; and trust me, before many 
months are past, James will strike a more powerful blow 
for us against himself, than can be dealt by any hand 
beside his own.'' 

This counsel did not please the impatient spirit of men 
like the exiles, who had been feeding too long on hope to 
relish any further allowance of such lenten fare. It was 
perfect wisdom ; but they were anxious for action, not for 
counsel. It was accordingly overruled without much diffi- 
culty, and Argyle set sail for his natal soil, leaving behind 
him the greater number of Monmouth's adherents, who felt 
delay an intolerable burden after once the tocsin of invasion 
bad been sounded. 
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Betarning from the beach, after having lost the last 
glimpse of the sails that bore the adventaroas Earl iipoa 
his coarse, Monmoath was met near his own house by one 
of the exiles whom he had left behind him at the Hagae. 

*' What, Mr. Ferguson 1" exclaimed the Dake, ^^ arrlred 
so soon ?" 

" Not too soon, my lord, for safety," answered Fergnson; 
*' or rather I should say, my liege, for I am glad to learn that 
the first step towards the open assertion of year rights has 
been taken in my absence." 

''Hush! hush I Mr. Ferguson," said the Duke, "no 
more of that. Have yon taken up the burden of Lord 
Grey's old song ? Be assured, the sound is as the croak 
of a raven in my ears. I tell you once again, I am the 
people's tool ; I draw the sword for England's freedom, not 
for my own advantage. How often must I repeat, that 
not for the crown of universal empire would I betray the 
trust the Commons have reposed in my integrity ? We 
seek to destroy a form of government that experience has 
shown to be oppressive ; what better shall be substituted 
in its place, the people must themselves determine. I am 
sorry yon spoke of this, for it has deeply stirred me. t 
never will betray the people, — I had rather die a thousand 
deaths than be false to the people. Besides 1 have I not 
wholly laid aside ambition ? — to what purpose, then, should 
I become a traitor ? I tell thee, Ferguson, the blood I have 
seen flow, the calamity that I have seen diffused through 
failure even in the noblest cause, have taught me too severe 
a lesson to suppose that any selfish interest, at least, could 
lore me into a broil that was doubtful either in its rectitude 
or its feasibility. Gould I think upon a ci'own, and not 
imagine that I beheld the golden rim smirched over with 
the blood of Sidney ? What kind of music, think you, to 
the dance of my ambition, might be the sighs of Bussell's 
widow, well remembered ? Oh no ! for James of Monmouth, 
it were better far to turn the earth with a spade in Holland, 
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than seek to mle it in England on no higher motive. 
Thank Heaven, I hare an hnmble heart ! Thank Heaven, 
I am not at least tormented with ambition ! Kingdom or re- 
public, it is one to me ; let who will be Rex or Lord Protector, 
it is enough for me to have done my duty by the people." 

^* Yet I donbt, my lord," said Ferguson, ^' whether yoa 
will find the people in the West prepared for this hood- 
winked kind of combat, where no man knows for what or 
under whom he fights. Besides, I prombe you, no small 
portion of their discontent is owing to the common belief 
that your grace*s claim to the throne has been unjustly set 
aside in favour of its present occupier, and the order of 
succession violated." 

^' What said yon, Ferguson ? What I has that story 
got abroad again ?" 

'* Ay, and found listeners and believers too, my lord, I 
promise yoa." 

** Is it possible?" 

^ Your grace will find it fast-rooted and wide-spreadiDg 
on your landing. So general has been already the stir 
which it created, that orders have been issued for arming 
the militia in the West, and the Duke of Albemarle was as 
busy as nothing to do conld make him." 

'^Tis very strange!" said Monmouth ; <' I thought that 
story had been quite forgotten. But keep thy counsel, 
Ferguson ; for the lightest breath of what thou hast sug- 
gested would destroy me with our friends here, who place 
their principle, as they call it (and surely they are right), 
beyond all other considerations whatsoever. As to myself, 
be assured, the less you refer to this subject in my presence 
the better you will please me." 

^* From Heaven descended Enow Thyself," said Fer<» 
guson in his own mind, as he saw the Dako hurry away in 
the direction of his residence. ^J must know what inflaences 
are likely to work upon him between this and morning. If 
I conld set a watch " 
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CHAPTER XV. 



At the same instant he was accosted by the voice of 
Shamns Delaney, who, it may be remembered, was amongst 
the recmits whom Dare had raised at Taunton. 

'^ Weil, Misther Ferguson, what's wantin ? Here I am 
for you now." 

<< That's right, Delaney. Do you see that house ?*' 
^' Do I see it ? Have I e'er an eye in my head ?" 
" Very well. That is the residence of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. You are to stand here until I send for you ; and 
let me know exactly the appearance of every one whom 
you may happen to see pass in or out." 

^' It's asy work," said Delaney ; *' it's money asily earned. 
There's little fatigue in usin the eyesight There's one, any 
way," he added after Ferguson had taken his departure : 
'' a little girl with a brown cloak gone in the front gate, I 
must keep an account o' that. Oh, then, Morty, I wondher 
what you're doin this way. Near a year now since we 
parted. He's gone among the blackamoors, I suppose. 
Well, all is one cobur in the grave. Sure, if we're Uvin, 
we're all to meet upon the cross o' Ballyhahiil Aisther 
Sathurday four years from the day we started, the whole of 
us. Murther alive ! only I'm thiukin what keogh we'll have I 
an' all our fortunes made, like jintlemen an' laydees I As 
for meself, I mane to go in a coach, with sarvents behind 
an' before, and a chest o' goold upon the sate overright me. 
Well, I'll see 'em all there before me gathered, Kitty an' 
the whole of 'em, an' they wondherin who in the world it is 
that's comin up the road from Shanagoolden. — Stay! there's 
A dog sDuffin about the gate as if he wanted to get in. I 
wondher must I have an account o' that for Misther Fer- 
guson. He's off again. — WeU, then, I won't alight awhile, 
I'll be so grand ; and there they'll gather about me in the 
most abject state o' poverty, an' poor Morty with a wooden 
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Ug an* two stamps of arms. So I'll jost ^pake to 'em, an' 
then I'll hould my tongue an' listen to their stories ; an' 
they'll begin tellin me o' all their misfortunes^ an' what 
brought 'em to that state o' beggary ; an' then I'll relate 
how I got on myself — how I was made an officer the first 
goin off, an' afther in coorse o' time ruz to be a general an' 
got oceans o' booty. An' then I'll come out o' the coach, 
an' I'll ordher the sarvents to briug down the chest o' 
goold ; an' if they don't be quick, I'll hit 'em a slap of a rod ; 
or, whether or no, I'll give 'em a touch, just to show. An' 
then I'll begin sharin the bags o' money ; an' 111 give Kitty 
a big bag for a potion to marry elegant ; an' " 

He had proceeded so far, when the current of his bounty 
towards his poorer relatives was cut short by the opening 
of a window overhead. On looking up he saw a female 
figure in the act of beckoning to him from above. 

« Hist, friend, hist 1" 

*^ I'm hishtin as fast as I can. What is it you want o' 
me ?" 

^^ Goold yon convey a message to the convent in the next 
street ?" 

*' I couldn't stir out o' this. I'm here npon business.*' 

** Yon shall be rewarded." 

<< I couldn't do it, I tell yon. What's the use o' talkin.^ 

« Tis for a lady." 

« Eh ?" 

*^ A lady who would both thank and reward yon for tho 

service." 



" Well, if I thought it wouldn't keep me very long " 

'* Tis but to leave this letter at the gate. No answer 
is required." 

^' Throw it down. Gould I depind npon you, if yon 
plase, while I'd be goin, to keep an account o' what people 
goes in or out o' the gate, an' their appearance ?" 

'' I will take care to watch for you." 

<* I depind my life upon you now. I might as well not 
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to show my face if I hada*t a right accoiint again I'm sent 
for." 

^'Well, was there anybody since?'' be asked, as be 
hastened to bis post after be had execated the commands 
of Alice. 

" Not one.** 

<' So much the bettber. The fewer, the asier counted, 
an' the asier remembered." 

It was only when the attempt was made to put the connty 
militia ander arms, that a conjecture might be made as to 
the real extent to which disaffection bad proceeded in the 
West of England. It was with the utmost difficulty that 
Pembroke could muster even a small portion of the yeomanry 
under bis command. Almost all were furnished with ex* 
cuses. One was disabled with rheumatism ; another bad a 
fall and put bis shoulder out ; a third pleaded some eqsaUy 
unanswerable cause of objection ; and even those who obeyed 
the summons performed tbdr part with so much reluctance 
and so much heartlessness of spirit, that Pembroke foresaw 
there would be the utmost difficulty in obtaining even the 
outward show of their assistance. 

It was remarked for many days before that appointed 
for the bridal, that old Fullarton and Captain Kingsly had 
never met and discoursed together with so little apparent 
cordiality as when the time drew near which was to connect 
their families by even a closer tie than that of friendship. 
The common rumours in the neighbourhood had for several 
days past been working npon the minds of both. The name of 
Argyle had revived the earlj sympathies and long-dormant 
prepossessions of the former, while the whisper of rebellion 
added all the zest of alarm to the loyal vigour and activity 
of Captain Eingsly. It was with the utmost difficulty that 
be refrained on many occasions from breaking out into open 
declamation against all Whigs, both Scottish and English ; 
and it was by an effisrt scarce less remarkable that old Ful- 
larton could abstain from an explicit declaration of hia aen- 
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timents respecting James the Second. As it ims, and with 
all their self-restrainty enough passed beiween them to 
acconnt for the evident ooohiess which had arisen. It waa 
on the very evening previoas to the intended bridal that a 
diacnsaion arose which had nearly terminated fatally to the 
hopes of all who were interested in the approaching nnion. 

'^ Is it not strange," said Caspar to his daughter, as they 
sat together in the little cuttage-parlour expecting the arrival 
•f some guests who were to spend the evenkg with them, 
— *' is it not strange that Arthur should not have given us 
his reasons for being absent at such a time as this ?" 

^^ Perhaps he had good reasons for suppressing them, 
sir," replied Aqnila. ^^ You know he might be actuated by 
many motives which it would not be quite safe to commit 
to writing." 

«^ That's tme," replied her father. ^< I hope Sidney will 
not lead him into anything rash. I am growing old, Aquila» 
and less a friend to this way of asserting right by force of 
arms. It is not a light thing to throw a whole country-side 
into commotion for every caprice. *Tis a brief world. Enough 
for men to take arms when their country is assailed by 
foreign foes. Grey hairs and black think differently of this." 

*^ So they do, sur ; for Arthur would say, in such a case 
the world would never have had a Tell or a Doria." 

«^ Weil, patience is good, and peace. I don't like arguiog ; 
and when I was of his age, I thought as he dots. Whose 
is that knock ?" 

Before Miss FuUarton could reply, the door was opened, 
and a neighbouring farmer whose ciicumstances raised him 
sufficiently above the level of his rank to be received in a 
somewhat higher drcle of society, hastened — ^mdeed ahnost 
burst into the room where Caspar sat. 

^^ Here's a king !" he exdaiuied %»ith an excited air : 
** here's work 1 here's news ! 1 suppose we shall have the 
Pope himself amongst us shortly." 

«« Why, what's the matter, neighbour Baikes ?" 
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*^ Matter ! enongh I think. It is a good long while since 
we had an ambassador to the Pope. Here's a king, troly l" 

^' Is it possible ?'' said Gaspar Follarton. 

" Is mj name Raikes ? I tell yon he has sent an am- 
bassador off to the Pope ab^ady. What think yon of that ? 
Well, time will tell who's right." 

ThoQgh not sharing in all the violent prejudices of the 
farmer, Gaspar Follarton entertained a sufficient portion of 
them to feel indignation at what he conceived a pregnant 
indication of the designs of the new monarch. 

'* Well, Captain Kingsly, what say yon now of our new 
sovereign ? How think yon will he keep his pledge of 
toleration ?" 

Captain Kingsly and his son Henry had just made their 
appearance. The latter presently left the room with 
Aqnila and his sister, and the three politicians were left to 
confront each other without amediator. Perceiving symptoms 
of hostility against the throne in the countenances of his two 
companions, the old cavalier put himself upon the defensive, 
and placing both hands on his walking-cane, he closed his 
lips hard and thrust out his chin with a look of resolute 
defiance. 

^' Tell me, sir," said the farmer, striding up to him with 
his hands behind his coatskirts and affecting an air of calm- 
ness, ^' do you know what mass is ?" 

^' I do," said Captun Kingsly through his teeth. 

^< Do you know that it is against the law ?" 

** I do." 

*' Do you know that it was invented by the Pope ?" 

" I don't." 

^' Well, did yon hear that, the King has broke the law by 
going to hear it in full state ? £h ?" 

" I didn't." 

^'Read there." And he produced from beneath his 
skirts a newspaper, in which, after some cleansing of spec- 
tacles, and a little assistance from the index finger of the 
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farmer, he fonDd the obnoxious fact detailed with unequi- 
vocal dictinctness. Upon this a discnssion arose, which ran 
to such a height that it overtopped the Captain's patience. 

** My worthy friend Fallarton," said he, " and yon, Mr. 
What's-yonr-name — for I have forgotten it, I have bnt one 
remark to make npon ail this ; and that is, that I would I 
had known the sentiments of the family a little better be- 
fore I had proceeded so far with a certain business." 

*' It may not be too late to act npon the knowledge yet|" 
said Gaspar. 

** And better late than never— with aU my heart,'' ez- 
clumed the Captain. 

'* Come, come, gentlemen," said Farmer Raikes, alarmed 
at the lengths to which he saw the discussion about to pro- 
ceed : " I'm sure I wish my tongue had been in my pocket 
when I thought of starting any subject that I thought would 
create a difference between friends. I meant for to say 
what I did as much by the way of a talk as anything else. 
Bless me I what's the use of getting downright earnest about 
it ? I thought it might be much as it is sometimes between 
me and my wife, who can't agree at all, not npon no point 
whatsomever. Whatever side I take, she's sure to be di- 
rectly the revarse ; and you may be sure we do have pre- 
cious rows together, sometimes, she and I, consarning our 
opinions ; but when the debate is at an end, we go to supper 
as if nothmg had happened. No one can say that I ever 
yet laid a hand to she for her sentiments — and that's what 
I call toleration." 

At these friendly instances, the old people consented to 
lay aside their anger ; and it was agreed that nothing should 
be sud to their youngers of what had taken place. 

On the following morning. Colonel Pembroke, accom- 
panied by a few horsemen, alighted at the door of the 
Three Crowns, in the parlour of which a company was as- 
sembled, of whom several individuals are already known to 
onr readers* 
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*< Ye will bear in mmd, my good friends," said Master 
Smallwood the grazier, who happened to figure at the mo- 
ment in his nsnal capacity of spokesman, ^* thai I speak 
nothing of my own head. I speak only of what I have 
heard in the way of common conversation ; and the mmoor 
is, that they are at it, this very instant we are talking hare, 
hammer and tongs, tootli and nail, in the Korth, and no 
trifling matter to d^de.** 

^^ Is it possible ?" asked mine host. '^ And, good Mr. 
Smallwood, is it the young Duke of Monmonth, now, who 
is at the bottom— -or rathw at the head, as one may say, of 
all this ?" 

'^ Hut ! tnt ! not he ; it is all the doing of my Lord Argyk, 
who was about to be hanged some years ago for refusing to 
take the test against the Goyenant. At least so mns the 
mmoor — ^whether truly or otherwise I cannot say, of conrse, 
except as the wind of common rumour reaches me. I only 
catch it as it blows upon my walk, and can neither judge 
of the merits or the fkct €i the case^ being <mly, as it wore, 
the mouth-piece of ^* 

^^ We should rejoice to hear it, every man," said Godfrey 
Bnnn. <^ My Lord Argyie is a staunch friend of Monmouth, 
and if it were to come to the trial here in Tannton ** 

'^ Hush I hush ! friend Godfrey," said the miller, pluck- 
ing him by the ooat ; '* yon should remember that wails 
have ears." 

'^ I don't care who has ears, Master Setrigfat, nor tongues 
to boot, without meaning any offence to yours. I care not 
who hears me say it, I am a friend to Monmouth and the 
Commons ; and Lf it were to come to the " 

** There's a time for all things — there's a time for all 
things," said the miller. 

^^ They say likewise," resumed the grazier, ^Uhat there 
are one or two FoUartons concerned in the affair. I did 
not hear that they had any relatives in Taunton, but — " 
laying his finger aJonghis noce, and winking folios of mean- 
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iiig, " we aU know whose name begins with an F., and who 
it is that has got a son and a brother on their travels. Tone 
Crottage is a prettj dwelling. I say. nothing — nothing 
either to blame or to approve. I am a man of no party 
whatsoever, having to commune in the way of my bnsiDess 
with persons of every——** 

" Here comes Master Grimes," said the landlord, ^' here's 
a man who will give ns some idea as to what is like to be 
the end on*t. Master Grimes is never at a loss ; there is 
nothing loo dark for him.** 

^ So, so,*' said Grimes, when he heard the story repeated 
by Smailwood, who was delighted at the opportunity of 
ODoe more engrossing the attention of the circle. '' Well, 
I say nothing, but I have my private opinion upon the 
matter. It appears, I dare say, perplexing enough to some 
folks ; but I'll tell you what it is, my masters,— «s sure as I 
tap this snuff-box with my finger, there's something at the 
bottom of all this." 

So saying he took a pinch of snuff with great solem- 
nity, while the rest of the company looked at him in silent 
iidmiration. 

*' Maybe I know nothing ?" he resumed. " Maybe a 
rogue didn't call on me two months ago, and let on that he 
was my old fnend Ephraim Dirges, and cozen me out of a 
parish certificate, that he might carry on, he knew best 
what himself, aboot the country ? Oh no, I have 
never an eye in my head. I can't see wbat's going for- 
ward, one way or another. Well, 'tis no matter ; time will 
tell." 

<« If the FnUartons be in it," said Godfrey, << I shall think 
file better of the name as long as I live to hear it. Let 
Monmouth only show himself upon our shores, and " 

The sound of a distant trumpet cut short the speaker's 
declaration of allegiance, 

*' 'Tis Master Pembroke," said the landlord, ^^ and hia 
yeomanry* Many, my masters, yon must whistle on a lower 
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kej while the mnster is going on here, for I'm told the gaol 
at Chard is fall of malcontents.'* 

^' It is nothing to those," said Smallwood, '^ who take 
care to mind their business and keep out of politics. I give 
thanks that I am not of any party." 

" Passive obedience," said Godfrey Baon, '^ is the law of 
the land, as laid down in seventy-four by Act of Parlia- 
ment." 

At this moment Pembroke, accompanied by Captain 
Eingsly, entered the inn. By that singalar instinct which 
every one mnst have observed who has ever noticed the 
movements of the popular mind, the idea was already widely 
diffused, that Monmouth and his friends intended an imme- 
diate invasion, although it was but a week since Monmouth 
himself, in the strictest privacy and in a foreign land, had 
finally resolved upon the measure. 

'^Well, Captain Kingsly," said Pembroke, as they 
entered together a private room which commanded a view 
of the street, '' you have heard the common rumonr about 
Monmouth ?" 

" Ay, sir," said Captain Kingsly, *' it has reached me. 
** Now is the time to try men's faith. Now is the time to 
know the sterling loyalist from^the hollow-hearted knave, 
who sits by his hearth at evening, and enjoys the king's 
protection, without caring a fig whether the throne be 
pushed aside to-morrow to make room for the wooden stool 
of a republican president. Well, let it pass. Buat coelum^ 
as they say, I cling to one plank in the storm — I always 
stand by the King. The throne is my cynosure, in what- 
ever seas I steer. The King's cause is my cause — the 
King's politics are my politics — and the King's religion is 
my religion." 

'' The King's religion, Captain !" said Pembroke, with a 
smile. '^ You forget that, in one point at least, Bran's 
brother is not Bran." 

<<Icare not for that,*' said Captain Kingsly, pUmtiDg 
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hiB wandsg-cane perpendicnlarlj on the ground, in order 
to express inflexibOitj of purpose. ^^ Bran's brother is In 
Bran's seat, and that is enough for me. The King can do 
no wrong, is to me one of the most glorious axioms of onr 
noble constitntion. Though the man be dead and gone, 
the thing is not. The King is not mortal ; and whatever 
suits the head is eren too good for the little finger, of which 
snch poor clowns as I are but as the dust that collects be- 
neath the naiL" 

^^ If jon let your loyalty cany yon so far, Captain," said 
Pembroke, «<I doubt whether tiie singleness of your prin- 
ciple will relieye you from the imputation of inconsistency. 
But to speak of other matters— ^touching this levy. If 
there be any truth in the rumour of inrasion, I would we 
had some regiments of the line in the West. I am sony 
to say that I do not find your spirit altogether general 
among the yeomanry." 

At this instant Henry Eingsly entered the room, with 
an expression of haste and some impatience on his coun- 
tenance. 

** Well, sir," he exclaimed, addressmg himself to Captain 
Eingsly, *' I am here at your command, although you have 
chosen rather an awkward moment for the summons. Do 
yon forget, sir, that we are waited for ?" 

^* Oh! oh I my thoughtless head !" said Captun Eingsly. 
" True, Harry, true enough. And yet there were times on 
earth, and a people once upon its surface, with whom the 
rumours of danger to the state would have far outweighed 
aU questions of domestic weal. But, alas I quid not 
imminuit dies ? Mr. Pembroke, you will excuse us for a 
short time. You may judge how truly I said my Eing had 
place of eyeiyihing with me, when I tell you, that in the 
alarm of this rumour I had forgotten for the moment that 
it was the morning of my son's intended bridal. But 
iruicte virtute ! fare you well, and speedwell 1" 
For some time after they had left the room, Pembroke 

B 
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remamed miudiig at the difference between hb cwn 

and those of the young person who had just taken his 

departure. 

** He stands not nearer,'' he said, *'to the aocompiish- 
mentof hisearthljhopes than I did once; but his are founded 
on a surer basis. For him, the fairy vision will not noelt 
away as it did from me, when I deemed that I already held 
it in my grasp. Why Is it, nuserable world ! that we see 
thy gift fdlotted with a hand so partial ? — tiiat of two in- 
diyiduals who, to all external seeming, are equal in their 
merits and theur blame — ^gifted with tiie same keen sense 
of enjoyment, the same quick feeling of affliction, the same 
fervent aspirations after ha];^iness, — ^prosperity i^U hannt 
the one in all his undertaldngs, and misfortune dog the 
other to the very threshold of the grave ? Will philosophy 
read the riddle to the broken heart ? No, no—the enigma, 
we know, is on the earth, but we must look for the solntioa 
under it.** 

At this instant an unusual bustle appeared to take place 
amongst the crowd who filled the street Several figures 
were seen hastening to and firo, as if seeking and conveying 
some portentous intelligence. While he watched their 
movements, the door of his apartment was flung open, and 
three or four officers of the yeomanry entered with looks 
of confusion and alarm. 

' *^ Strange news in town, Colonel !'' cried the first ; 
''they say the Duke of Monmouth is landed in Lyme- 
Regis I" 

" Pooh — ^pooh l" 

'< And with an overwhelming force," cried the second. 

" The Duke of Monmouth,** cried a third, bursting into 
the apartment with outstretched arms, '^ is on his march 
firom Lyme with twenty thousand men I" 

" So-— so," said Pembroke calmly. 

<< Colonel Pembroke ! Colonel PemlHroke I" 

** Here ! who calls me ?" 
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^'The Prince of Orange and the Dake of Monmontb^" 
exclaimed a new comer with a still wilder expression of 
alarm, ^^ are both on their march to Chard ; and there have 
eome news that Lord Argyle is in possession of Edinbugh 
Castle." 

^ It is reasonable good progre^ in the time," said Pem- 
broke; *^ bnt I would we had some means of learning what 
quantity of actual fire has given rise to all this smoke." 

He had scarcely spoken, when an express, covered with 
dost and sweat, alighted at the inn-door, and was shown 
into the room where Pembroke stood. 

** From his Grace of Albemarle, for Colonel Pembroke." 

The despatch, which Pembroke hastily read, confirmed 
the aoconnt of Monmonth's landing ; but none, as might 
be supposed, of the formidable circumstances with which 
nimour had embellished it. 

<^ Gentlemen," said Pembroke, folding the despatch^- 
" to arms and to horse at once I It is true that this un- 
happy nobleman is once more a rebel, and in arms at Lyme; 
but nothing that you have heard besides has any truth.— 
Watson," he said to an orderly, <' go instantly and summon 
Mr. Eii^ly to join his troop. Let him hear the news, and 
let all be on horseback in half-an-hour." 

By this time the news had become general, and an 
immense multitude had assembled in the neighbourhood of 
the inn. 

" FeUow-countrymen and fellow-subjects," said Pem- 
broke, addressing the crowd who thronged around him as 
he prepared to ride away, *^ I bequeath you at parting an 
advice which you will do well to follow. Rebellion is at 
yonr doors ; as you are false or loyal, so shall you be blessed 
or cursed in the event. The sprmg is smiling now in the 
lovely Dene of Taunton ; but if you be not true to the land 
that feeds yon, there are many amongst you whose lips 
shall never taste the autumn harvest. The soil is thirsty 
now for the showers of heaven ; bat if you be traitors to 
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yoar mother land, I foresee the day when it shall drink as 
deep of its children's blood as it ever did of summer dew. 
Be not fooled by the suggestions of this rebel Dnke, who 
songht to pnsh his own father fix>m his seat, and now 
dreams that yon will aid him to destroy himself and yon* 
Your hearths are peacefiil — ^keep them so; and I tmat 
that He, who has appointed kings to govern and subjects 
to obey, will preserve yon fiom the horrors of a dvil war* 
Bear in mind that this Monmonth has before now played 
false both to the one side and the other. He talks of 
freedom, but he has ambition at his heart ; England is on 
his lips, but every movement of his soul is for Mmself ; he 
prates of religion, but it is talking mildly of Monmonth to 
say that his practice is not answerable to his profession. 
Be not you his dupes ; and when we meet agun, I tmst 
that merry Taunton may be as dear from crime as from its 
certain consequences." 

He rode away ; and the crowd, without any symptom 
either of applause or disaffection, turned to converse each 
with the other on the approaching crisis. 

" He^s a dean-spoken, well-favoured gentieman, at aD 
events," said some women who stood near. 

'^ If all be as he said," exdaimed a farmer, '^ the less 
we have to do with Monmouth here in Taunton the better 
for ourselves, my masters.'' 

" Every tale has two sides to it," replied a neighbour ; 
**' I would we had the other half of the story.*^ 



CHAPTER XVL 

On this morning Aquila was of all the party the one who 
seemed least to enter into the spirit of the scene. Her 
daily increasing anxiety with respect to the enterprise in 
which she knew Arthur to be engaged, absorbed her 
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Uionghts to a d^ree which rendered her own immediate 
interests a aavoe of iiksomeness and care. We have 
already spoken of the pecaliar circnmslances in early fife 
wbich had given a more than ordinaiy depth and earnest- 
ness to the natanl affection that existed between the 
brother and sister. Their sechided fife, and the sunihirity 
of thdr edneadon, had for a long time prevented their 
forming or seeking any attachments beyond the threshold 
of their highland readenoe. Nor did they fed the priya* 
tion. Bo^ in addition to more soHd aoqnirements, had 
become gradually conyersant in the better fiteratore of the 
day, and proficient in its cnstomaiy accomplishments ; nor 
did the strictness of their fiither^s practice extend to the 
length of prohibiting thdr mingling on those rare occasions, 
when the opportunity was offered, in the innocent amuse- 
m^its of theur neighbonifaood. Both likewise were endowed, 
in a d^pree which was only qualified by difference of sex, 
with qualities still higher than those already enumerated,—. 
with habitual strength of mind and natural integrity of 
feeling. If in the delineation of their characters any dis* 
tinction might be mad^ it was, that Aqoila had more of 
the imaginatiye, and Arthur more of the contemplatiye 
qoafity ; and that the strong natural passions which in 
Arthur were subdued by the vigour of a mind that was 
full of force and depth, were far more discernible through 
the general demeanour of his sister. Aquila could with 
readier disceniment point out the traits of nature, of enei^, 
and of feeling, which placed the poets of the preceding 
oentuiy, with all theur coarseness and iiregalarity of style, 
so &r above her own Hteraiy contemporaries i while Arthur 
could argue more ably on the causes of the degeneracy. 
There was indeed one quality in which no distinction could 
be traced : that was the strong yet gentle affection with 
which either was regarded by the other. In their child- 
hood, Arthur was, of course, the champion and the escort 
of his sister in all their wanderings. He carried her books 
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at momiDg to the school ftt which she lecttTed faer ednea* 
tion, and was panctnal in the performance of the same dnty 
at evening, when they returned together to their father's 
highland lodge. His hoe and spade were the only ones 
that were permitted to loosen the soil and dear the walks 
of her flower-garden. If one were sick, the other watched 
or read by the patient's bed. If Arthur, after a reprimand 
from his father, retked in deep dejection to his sleeping- 
room, Aqnila was the friendly connseUor ever ready with 
her whispered word of consolation to draw his attention 
away from the cause of uneasiness, or the prudent ambas- 
sadress who conveyed his petition for forgiveness and 
returned with words of comfort from the seat of authority* 
If Aquila fell into similar disgrace with Mrs. Fullarton, 
Arthur was equally ready with his irresistible logic, and 
still more uresUtible powers of persuasion, to procure for 
his sister a similar act of grace. .In this manner the child- 
hood of both had passed away, and thus were they prepared 
for the vicissitudes which, in stormy times like these, it 
would be over-sanguine to hope would leave thek tranquil- 
lity unmolested* Since the broker Dare had made Aquila 
acquainted with the projected enterprise, and with the 
resolution of her brother to cast his lot for life or death 
with that of the banished Earl, the recollection of their 
early happiness had come back upon her mind with a force 
which gave acuteness to her suspense. Thb feeling she 
endured with the greater difficulty, as there appeared no 
probable mode of hearing for a considerable time any cer- 
tain intelligence respecting the progress of the expedition, 
and the personal fate of Arthur must in all l^selihood 
remun secret until the whole contest was decided either for 
success or failure. 

With such thoughts preying on her mind, it was not 
wonderful that Aquila viewed the approaching ceremony 
with feelings different from those which governed the con- 
duct of her friends. Pale as if from restlessness, and with 
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the absent manner of one whose sool is burdened with 
secret uneasiness, she appeared to her friend Tamsen, who 
was the first to enter her apartment^ more like a momner 
than a bride. 

^^ Thej say/' said Aqnila, " that when calamity is about 
to fall, something like a presentiment of it will often take 
possession of the intended victim's mind, and he win feel 
depressed and monmfnl, without being able to assign a 
cause. Heaven grant it be not so with me I but do what 
I will — say what I will— employ myself as I will — ^there 
is a sense of some approaching evil haunting me that all 
the efforts of my reason cannot dissipate." 

*' Beware of such thoughts,** said Tamsen : *' if over- 
confidence be dangerousy so is too much fear. Thou 
couldst not dally with more dangerous play-feDows than tha 
thoughts thou haat described : ihey may assist in weaning; 
us from folly, but they are too apt to generate deepair.** 

^' I have considered all that, and more,*' said Aquila, 
<< and sdn I cannot shake them ofL Aaleep or awake, I' 
am haunted by horrid fancies, that only sink the deeper in 
my soul the more they are disturbed. Lastnight I thought 
I irpa at the altar-foot with Henry, and that &e deigyman 
was about pranoundng the nuptial benediction, when 
happening to k>ok up as he took my hand in his, I b^eld, 
inirtead oi Henry Kingd/s frank and open Matures, tha 
C^iastty and malignant countenance of EiAe/* 

'^ Is it possibl^ Aquila, that yon can be so weak as to 
regaidadream? I warn yon to beware of indulging such 
weakneases. Lao^^ play, bemeny,ttng,anddimoe; and 
if audi nonsense kno<^ at the door of your frmcy again^ 
don't be at home ftr iL Do yon remember the country 
gill near Wilton, that married a rogue who was her aversion 
just because die &Ilow had the canning to bribe a fintune- 
teDertosay that be was to be Imt husband? Gome, come, 
pot OD a merrier hee,^ 

*< Perhaps, after aO," said Aquila; ''my eaase of &ar is 
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not entirely fancifdl. Yon have heard those nunouis is 
the neighbourhood ?*' 

*' I have heard, bat given them little credit/* said her 
friend. 

" Incredulity may be on the wrong side there, as it is 
elsewhere/' replied Aqaila. " Others believe them ; and 
I see no reason to be quite at peace." 

<< Why,'' said Miss Kingsly, *' even granting they were 
tme, I do not see the necessity for any great alarm. What 
could yoa apprehend from even their absolate fulfilment ?" 

^' Yoor brother holds a commission in the yeomanry ?" 

*< And what of that ?" said Tamsen, langhiog. " The 
yeomanry, I assure yoa, is a very harmless kind of service. 
It b true that there is sometimes danger from the stone- 
throwing varlets at a village fair, and more than once, the 
wife or daaghter of the absent hero may look oat in vain 
for his return from a late drill, until the dinner is dther 
cold or overdone ; but any more serious dangers than these, 
I believe, fall seldom in tiie way of our roral warriors." 

'^ It was not for my Hector that is to be I feared," said 
Miss Fullarton ; '^ but you seem to forget, Tamsen, how 
little of our sympathy he could have in such a service." 

** And why ?" replied Miss Emgsly, blushing deeply. 

'^ You know that my Lord Argyle is both our relative 
and ancient patron." 

*' But I know that James the Second is your king." 

*< He is yatir king, Tamsen." 

*' Aqnila, you astonish me ! These are dangerous words." 

^< They are no less true," said Miss Fullarton. '< That 
the will of Providence has placed me in his country, is no 
reason why I should forget my own ; and I would be an 
ingrate indeed, if I should overlook the interests of our early 
benefactor in favour of one who assisted to play the tyrant 
in my native land, and who moreover in his own is no 
better than an usurper." 

^( An usurper, Aquila !" 
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*^ Yes. I said he was y<mr king, but are joa so snrs 
of that? By the laws of your coimtry, the son inherits 
before the brother. I have heard of a law in Ireland, and 
in some ancient Continental states, by which the ri^t of 
snocesdon is made to depend npon priority of years ; bnt 
that, I thought, was long exploded." 

Was EjngBly regarded her fiiend for a few moments in 
silence. 

** Aqnila," she said at length, in a calm reproying tone;, 
'* we had better say no more of this." 

'^ Bnt it may be very neoessaiy, my friend Tamsen, to 
say more of this. Yon form to yonr own mind a scheme of 
right, by which yon dream in yain that others will be 
actuated. Do yon oyer imagine the possibility of Heniy 
and Arthur meeting armed on opposite sides in any tnmnh 
which the times may bring about ?" 

<« It is unfortunate for yon, Aquila, since yon will indulge 
your fimcy, that it should take the gloomy side of eyents 
in its course. I cannot imagine the possibility of that 
which is impossible. Your brother Arthur understands too 
weU his obligations to render any such conjecture probable; 
he will takeacleareryiew, Aquila, of what his real duties areP 

'^ The ideas of duty and King James are so nearly asso- 
dated in yonr own mind, Tamsen, that you imagine it 
must be so with others. But as Arthur is not yet at least 
his subject, he may think otherwise ; and it may be as I 
say, that Henry and he may both hold diflferent sides in 
some future struggle for what both may conceiye ajust 
and honest right. In such a case is there not more than 
euffident gronnd for the uneasiness with which you charge 
me? Oar families haye hitherto been as one house. Is it 
not painful to think that the time may be as hand, from 
whateyer cause it may arise or on whicheyer side the fault 
may be, when they may eyen cease to be acquaintancesr— 
nay, when it may be a crime in me to receiye my nearest 
relatiye beneath our roof ?" 
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At these words Miss Elngsly turned to her fnend and 
said with tears : — 

'' Aquila, I am glad, aflter a]], that we have had this 
conversation ; for since we have proceeded so Oeut in deve- 
loping each other's sentiments, it may be an advantage 
that they should be thoroughly understood. Can He who 
said ' Thou 9halt not speak evU of the King^ approve of 
those who draw the sword against him ? Judge, you who 
know me, with what feelings I hear you suppose a case in 
which your brother could join the raiiJos of tliose who were 
in arms agamst our sovereign." 

^^ You read the text too close to the letter," said Aquila. 
^* 60 a step farther, and it will be virtue to see one's 
country overrun by foreign enemies without raising an arm 
in defence of all that is held most dear and sacred. But 
these subjects/' she added, '' are too cumbrous for my 
woman's wits : better leave them to the men, whom they 
concern more nearly, and who have abler heads to weigh 
them." 

<« Believe me," said Miss Eingsly, "there are none 
whom it concerns more nearly than ourselves ; and you will 
do weU, Aquila, to consider well and early in what way 
you are to use whatever influence you may possess in your 
own household. If such events as you describe should 
happen amongst us, beware how either by word or deed 
you incite your brother to become a rebel. At present, a 
false sense of right misleads you, and the gaudy watchword 
* liberty' flatters your imagmation ; but when the storm has 
burst, and defeat and failure have overtaken the cause you 
fiivoury the naked truth will haunt your mind in all its 
horrible reality. It is with the clearest impression of what 
awaits you in such a case that I repeat my warning: 
Beware how you urge your brother to become a rebel" 

^' You have sounded your alarm upon the deepest chord 
in my bosom," replied Aquila. " At all events, Tamsen, 
let who will be king, you and I must still contioq^ sisters. 



»» 
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T\^thoiit making anj answer in words, IGsb Sngslj 
flimg beiself upon Aqnila's neck, and the young friends 
compensated to their hearts for whatever sharpness had 
arisen in the course of the dialogue by tears and affectionate 
embraces. The voice of her father in an adjoining room at 
length recalled Aquila to her task of preparation. 

** And all this," said the latter, as her friend assisted at 
her toilet, *'has arisen from my unlucky forebodings, which, 
after all, I hope may prove as groundless as a nervous dream. 
Do you really beUeve then," she continued, ^'that such 
feelings as I have described are never real presentiments of 
what is to follow ?" 

'^ I believe and know," said Tamsen, " that it is always 
criminal to be guided by them, either in our thoughts or 
conduct. But such folly does not bear talking of. Up 
and dress, and you will soon forget it." 

Aquila was silent, and the preparations for the ceremony 
of the morning proceeded without interruption. Some of 
their fair neighbours who were invited to the wedding 
brought flowers to scatter on the pathway leading to the 
church. The peasantry of the surrounding cottages and 
hamlets, with branches of trees in their hapds, and dressecl 
in their best attire, were loitering about the pathways near 
the dwelling of the FuUartons, partly through fnendsbip 
for the family, and partly with the view of augmenting the 
train of idlers that was to form the bridal procession. Th^ 
walk to the church led through one of those defightfiil 
wooded lanes which seem to be peculiarly English, anc( 
the building itself was of the very simplest order. On the 
opposite side to that by which it was connected with the 
green lane, ran a public road which led to the town. The 
sexton had made all the necessary preparations, and was 
now leaning with the keys of the church-door in his hand 
against a monument in tiie sunshine, and conversing at his 
ease with a countryman. 

<< You mustn't go, Farmer Swaffield, for to talk morals 
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to me. Every man to his proper fonction, farmer. Tls 
yours to mind the team and waggon, and to till and graze, 
and snch like. Yon tend, as one might say, upon mankind 
in one capacity only : yon help to famish him, as it were, 
the three great fundamental props of human life, — ^food, 
fire, and clothing ; and yours, I will nowise deny, is an 
honourable and lawful calling. But, farmer, mine is of the 
moral order. I attend him at his birth, his marriage, and 
his death ; and I think I ought to have some notion of 
what befits him. Look here at this grave-yard ; it was a 
plain green field when I was a schooling yonder in the 
town, and now see what a population it has under the sod ! 
WeU, Heaven is good I There is scarce a corpse in that 
day but what I have had my nod and joke and handshake 
mibi in my day, and see now how stiU they lie in the sun- 
shine ! Well, but it's a fine thing, farmer, to have the 
heart dear. There's one — ^no matter who, since his grave* 
stone doesn^t tell it I shall not — ^who died of a liver com- 
plaint brought on by drink ; and there's Harry Poole the 
great horse-jockey, and Tom Molyneux the weaver, and 
Honeyman the green-grocer-— as fine a fellow as ever filled 
a coffin, if he had not been too much given to popery ; 
and a kuot of merry kds, who once made Taunton ring. 
Heaven is over alL 'Tis an evil world we live in ! To be 
bom, to marry, and to die-*there's the whole histoiy of 
man and woman. And, talking of marriage, here comes 
his reverence along the by-way." 

The dergyman rode into the yard and alighted with the 
assistance of the sexton. At the same instant, the sound 
of the bridal music was heard in the green lane abeady 
mentioned. The marriage ceremony had nearly commenced 
when the orderly arrived to summon Captain Eingaly in- 
stantly to join Us troop. 

«< I have arranged all that with Colond Pembroke," said 
Eingsly, *' I am to join him in a few days." 

''Please your honour," said the man, '* he told me a few 
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minntes since with his own lips that yon were to join the 
troop without a moment's loss of time, as thej are to be on 
horseback in half an hour." 

*' In half an honr I Upon what summons, or to what 
pnrpose, Watson ?" 

** To join his grace the Dnke of Albemarle," said the 
corpora], ^^ who is abont proceeding at once to Azminster, 
to meet the Doke of Monmouth." 

^* The Duke of Monmouth 1" exclaimed several voices. 

» Aye — ^I heard but the wind of the news as I rode away ; 
but they say for certain the Duke of Monmouth is hinded 
In Lyme- Regis, and that we shall have as pretty a piece of 
work upon our hands ere long as ever they had in the days 
of the Cavaliers and Roundheads." 

The effect of this astounding news upon the bridal party 
may be readily conceived. To some it brought constema« 
tion— to others excitement — ^to all confusion and astonish- 
ment. Aquila and Tamsen exchanged looks of mute intelli- 
gence. Captun Ejngsly seemed absolutely struck dumb 
with wonder. His son showed, by the chagrin that was 
depicted ii) his countenance, how deeply he wished that the 
Dnke had chosen a more auspicious moment for the assertion 
of his rights, whatever they might be. Old Fullarton, for- 
getting for the time the nature of the intelligence in con- 
sideration of its probable influence upon the happiness of 
his child, was wholly occupied in observing her ; and the 
clergyman instinctively closed his book, as if foreseeing the 
total impossibility under such dreumstances of proceedmg 
with the marriage rite. 

** In the name of Heaven, sir,'* said Henry, observing 
this last action^ *^ let the ceremony proceed. If we are so 
soon to be separated, Aquila, let it not be thus at least. If 
this intelligence be correct, it is likely that we shall ere long 
have troublesome times in the West. Let me entreat, then, 
that I may have a just and legal right to become your 
guardian and protector in any dangers which may arise to 
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yon or to your friends. My assistance, Mr. Fallarton/' he 
said, appealing to the old man, *^ may yet be of importance 
to yon all : I will readily take npon myself the blame of the 
delay, which cannot be confflderable." 

All but Aqnila seemed disposed to acquiesce in this 
proposal ; bnt she firmly refused to admit it. The name of 
the Dnke of Monmouth seemed to have produced a magicid 
effect upon her understanding ; her whole soul was on the 
instant with her brother, and her spirit was in the cause in 
which it was known to her alone, of all the circle, how far 
he was already implicated. Firmly convinced of Monmouth's 
right, and panicipatmg deeply in the prejudices of her family 
against the reigning monarch, the report of thb invasion 
had rather excited her enthusiasm than aroused her fears. 
When Eingsly requested to speak with her and her Mends 
apart, in order that he might prevail on her to change her 
resolution, he was astonished at the sudden vehemence that 
was in her manner of refusal. 

** Not an instant— not one instant, Henry," she said, 
"shall you absent yourself for my sake from the cause 
which you consider just." 

" Which I consider just, Aquila I Do you forget that 
we are taking anns agunst a convicted rebel and impostor?" 

" Time wiU show better if he deserve those names," re- 
plied Aquila eagerly ; " time and the m'guments which men 
carry in their belts — ^for it is those, after all, I grieve to say, 
and not right, that regulate possession." 

'^ Aquila," said young Emgsly, in a lower tone, " you 
alarm me. I know the prejudices — ^forgive me for the word 
— ^m which you have been educated ; I admit, too, the real 
wrongs and injuries which have given to those prejudices a 
semblance of truth and right ; but let me entreat you, for my 
-—for all our sakes, to be guarded in your words. You are 
not acquainted, Aquila, with the real circumstances of our 
country. This wild adventure, be assured, will end as 
mournfully as it has been heedlessly begun ; and many may 
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be inyolved In its oonseqaences who liad little or no part in 
promoting it.^ 

^ I trust," replied Aqnila fixedly, ^ that Providence will 
bestow the victory where it is merited. Yon, who do not 
look on James as an nsnrper, no doubt will foresee the worst 
for the unhappy Monmouth and his followers." 

*^ Alas ! my sweet love," said Kingsly, ^' yon dally with 
subjects which are too huge for your handling. IK> yon 
know enough of vulgar history to be aware that this am- 
bitious nobleman once joined in a conspiracy against his own 
£ither ? that after his comrades fell into the hands of the 
law, he meanly sought the royal pardon by revealing a plot 
in which he was one of the guiltiest participators ; and that 
this new attempt is no more than an expiring effort of am- 
bidon, grown desperate by repeated failure, and ending, as 
all selfish passions ever do, in the destruction of tiieir 
wretdied victim ?" 

** What could I hope to hear," replied Aqnila, <^ fireman 
adherent of James, except dispraise of Monmouth ? But 
these walls, Henry," she added, raising her hand towards 
the chancel roof beneath which they stood, '^ were formed 
for other purposes than to re-echo the sounds of political 
controversy." 

Kingsly was stunned by this plain and decided avowal of 
sentiments which, he felt convinced, would ere long be fatal 
to almost all who shared in them. There was, however, in 
AquiU's manner an air of resolute self-will which made him 
despahr of moving her. 

** Ton may judge, Aquila," said he with an altered man- 
ner, '* what bitterness your words have added to the pain 
of parting. Yet hear me, and, if you can, open yonr mind 
for an instant to common sense and to conviction. Let who 
win be in the right in this insensate struggle, I will not 
argue with yon upon the ground of right ; but only hear me 
on that of prudence. Whether King James be, as you 
choose to call him, an usurper or otherwise, it is certain that 
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he has the power to crush this paltry eflPort, and that he will 
crush it and its nnhappy leader with as much ease as I conld 
(if mercy suffered me) destroy that grave- worm that is creep- 
ing on the earth between us. Supposing that this lunatic 
Duke were indeed our king, and wronged of his inheritance^ 
as sure he is until he be helped into a halter, which is his 
right of long standing, yet is it absolutely certain that he 
hfU9 miserably mistaken his time, and that he and all who 
are seduced into a share in his detestable enterprise must 
perish without pity. Beware, therefore, Aquila, how you 
have any part in adding one to the number of the victims. 
You know to whom I allude, and sincerely rejoiced I am 
that his absence from home at this moment affords him a 
chance of safety." 

At these words Aquila turned deadly pale; but she 
answered without a moment's hesitation— 

" I (fo know, Henry, to whom you allude ; but nether 
Arthur nor myself were ever so much attached to life, that 
we should shnnk from the avowal of any sentiments which 
we conscientiously entertain. I would prefer death at any 
time to falsehood; and so, I am sure, would Arthur.*' 

** I have forewarned you, dear Aquila," said Eingsly, 
*' and it is enough. You will yourself at further leisure 
consider the importance of what I have sud ; for the present 
it is enough to have shown you the certain nun that awaits 
this enterprise. If our lives be due to our country, we are 
only called upon to make the sacrifice when it can tend to 
the common advantage ; the martyrdom to which we are 
not called has more of self-will than of devotion." 

At this instant a second horseman alighted at the church- 
door and advanced into the aisle in which the group were 
standing. 

'' Colonel Pembroke's orders to Captain Eingsly to at- 
tend without delay : his troop are under arms sdready." 

^' Farewell, then, Aqtiila, since it must be so, and may 
we meet under happier circumstances I Mr. Fullarton," he 
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dd, '* jou at least will have penetration to see how matters 
really stand, and pmdence enough to remember, that it is 
not the madness of a week or month that can compensate 
for the loss of years of hope and happiness. I urge 70a, 
sLtj in these disastrous times, to have a guard on those whom 
-we all equally hold dear. Oh, sir^ remember what civil 
contest is, rnd let the influence that waits on your grey 
hairs assist in averting it from the scenes we love. You 
too, sir,*' he continued, growmg fervent as he proceeded, 
and addressing his father,-—" let me entreat of you at part- 
ing that neither these unhappy events, nor any that are to 
follow, may interrupt the friendly intercourse that has 
hitherto subsisted between our families ; it may be of the 
last importance to us all. Tamsen, farewell I— ragain fare- 
well, Aquila, and do not forget what I have said." 

He hastened to his horse, which had been brought him 
ready saddled by the Ust messenger, and galloped off in 
the direction of the town, the two yeomen foUowmg him at 
the best of their speed. The party whom he lefb behind 
were too much disheartened by what had occurred, and too 
distrustful of the state of each other's sentiments, to indulge 
in conversation. Even Captain Kingsly seemed to be stvuck 
mute, partly by what he conceived to be the unparalleled 
audacity of the rebel I>{ike, and partly in despite of his 
loyalty, by secret consternation of heart at the sudden 
danger into which he saw his son hurried away even from 
the bridal altar. They left the church in silence; the 
music was not renewed ; and the country people who had 
attended, departed, some to their homes, the greater number 
to the town, in order to learn with greater certainty the na- 
ture of the portentous event which had occurred. 

As Kingsly rode hastily through the town, some hisses 
in the crowd, and cries of derision which followed the 
horsemen, already showed upon what side the current of 
popular feeling was about to turn. With apang of fearat 
the certain indication which these sounds i^orded <tf the 

I 
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accompHshment of all he had foreboded, the yomig royalist 
increased his speed, and soon joined his troop, who had al- 
ready left the town. 

'' I can excnse joa^liSi, Eingslj/'said Colonel Pembroke, 
as Henry hastened towards hha with his apology, '^ and I 
have had just experience enough of the natnre of yonr feel- 
ings to regret the necessity of the orders whidi I issued ; 
bnt yon, I suppose, have forgotten them already. Is it not 
appallmg to see how little these wretched people seem to 
be aware of tiie min that is overhanging them ? and does 
it not oflfor a hnmiliating idea of hnman natnre to think that 
any man should, for the gratification of his own miserable 
ambition, expose thousands of his fellow-countrymen to 
certain destmction? Between ourselves, howeyer," he added 
in a lower tone, ** the King's work mnst be done by other 
hands than those which foUow ns at this instant ; for if my 
Lord Albemarle have none more resdlnte in his camp, the 
case of Monmouth is not so desperate as our leaders may 
deem it prudent to give out." 

It was evening when they entered the plain in which the 
Duke of Albemarle had pitched his camp upon his route to 
Axminster, where he proposed to await tha ^>iMroach of 
Monmouth. The camp had not, as they rode into it, that 
air of general bustle and excitement which denotes that the 
hearts of the soldiery are with the cause for which they have 
taken arms. The force consisted chiefly of the Devon yeo- 
men, who came from a disaffected district, and broaght 
with them no small portion of the popular feeling of the 
place. Even the Duke himself as Kingsly thought, re- 
ceived them with an air of perplexity and irresolution, as if 
the magnitude of his force rather tended to embarrass than 
encourage him. Having led his men to their quarters, 
Eingsly walked to an adjacent slope which commanded a 
prospect d the camp and of the distant country. He 
loitered for a time to watch the setting sun, which went 
down in all the mellow beauty of a summer evening : he 
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flioa^ oiVm cBBtsQt ^ends, and contrasted for a moment 
in his mind the scene of fertility that extended aromd Inm, 
with the general woe and desolation which a few weeks 
more might scatter over the landscape, and which might 
reach he knew not how nearly to his own most intimate 
afiections. Desirous to escape at length from those nncom- 
Ibrtable thonghtSj he returned to his men, amongst whom 
he was compelled to pass the night upon the ground, with 
no other bed than his riding-doak, and no other roof than 
the starlit akj. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Thb case was far otherwise with the invaden. There ail 
was spirit, hope, activity, and zeaL The tempestous state 
of the weather since they had suled from Holland, while it 
exposed them to one species of danger, assisted to relieve 
them from another not less formidable. Escapmg the no* 
tice of the royal cmisera who hovered around the coast, the 
adventurers found themselves, after a few days' saU, within 
aigfat of Dorsetshire. The iidiabitants of the coast had for 
some time past been looking out for such an enterprise upon 
the part of Monmouth, and almost all were well affected to 
his cause ; but the sight of liis force, such as it appeared 
when landing on the Cobb of Lyme, struck consternation 
and dismay into the bosoms of his warmest friends. Some 
fishermen, who had seen and hailed his vessel in the offing, 
were the first to bring the news into the town. 

^' The Duke of Monmouth, say ye, neighbour ?" cried a 
schoolmaster who happened to have the longest head for 
politics of any one in Lyme, — a circumstance which sorely 
interfered with his classic avocations. ^' It is but a smug- 
gling lugger. When the Duke of Monmouth comes, it 
will be 'n another kind of fashion than that, I promise ye." 
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^^ Aye, but it is he thoagh," replied the fiBherman, ^' as 
0iire as my name's Jack Shrimp ; by the same token that 
I sold him a prime john-dory for his breakfast, for which he 
is to pay me, as I hear, when he can procure change ashore. 
If ye donbt my word, ran down to the Cobb and satisfy 
yonr eyes." 

They took the hint, and the Cobb was presently crowded 
with the corions townspeople. 

It happened on this eventM morning that no less a per- 
sonage than the Mayor of Lyme had arisen from his rest, 
and songht his breakfast-parlour with the anticipation of 
making a comfortable repast in order to fit him for the dis- 
charge of the judicial functions of the day. As his worship 
was a loyalist no less punctual than Captain Elngslj, a 
fidelity in which he had not many imitators in Lyme, there 
were few more likely to be perplexed by the events of the 
morning. 

Before the door of the dvic functionary were ranged a 
number of javelin-men, with a formal precision which made 
it easy to see that his worship bore for the first time the 
golden honours of the mayoralty around his neck. 

'^ In good time, in good time. Mistress Came-— public 
business must take place of private comforts— breakfast will 
be none the worse for waiting— my appetite wUl be the 
keener, and the affairs of Lyme-Regis shall be all the better. 
Pitman I" 

" Here, an't please your Worship." 

*^ When I go forth, as yesterday, do not you stand with 
your javelin-men in a front file as if you were about to ar- 
rest a highwayman, but two and two — thus — on each side 
the steps, that I may walk forth between you as a mayor 
should do." 

'^ Eese, pleaze your worship." 

" And mind, if old Bessy Addletop, the egg-woman, 
comes hawking out of market, as the last time, in con- 
temptu curicBy in the public street, under my very eye, 
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mb oceula magistratus, joa will make no more ado, bnt 
come down vi et armisj et cum posse comiUatus^ upon ber 
egg-basket, and make Lawful seizore, in the King's name, 
of the whole contents." 

** An't pleaze your woxship, if tha weather-beaten anld 
gammer should dudder and belg at us, and call tha town 
upon us, what are we to do ? She do have a desperd 
strikin tongue o' her awn." 

^* You shall watch your time, and make your seizure when 
the streets are thin. In case she rails at ye for mayor's 
men only, and such like, ye shall make good your seizure ; 
but should she let her tongue loose, and shout at ye for 
Abhorrers, ye had better let the basket go with her, — ^for 
the Petitioners are strong in Lyme, (more the pity !) and 
it were ill done to disturb the peace of a quiet town for 
the matter of an old woman's egg-basket." 

^ An't please your worship, what shall be done with tha 
eggs in case we seize on 'em ?" 

^' Done with 'em ? Let me see. Why, that is a knotty 
point, and demands consideration, as I am but young in 
office ; but you may bring them here and lodge them in my 
pantry until I read upon it. And now you may let the 
Mayoress of Lyme-Begis know that I am ready to join her 
at breakfast." 

That meal, however, was destined to experience a some- 
what stormy interruption. Scarcely had the worthy 
magistrate taken his place at the brei^ast-table, when an 
nnusual commotion was observed in the streets. Men, 
women, and children, began to hurry to and fro, and 
nnmbers were shortly seen hastening in the direction of the 
Cobb. 

In a short time, two or three of the more substantial bur- 
gesses of the place knocked at the mayor's door ; while 
Pitman, the beadle, ran up sturs with a &ce aghast with 
terror. 

^^ An't pleaze your worship, here's a business I" 
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*' What's the matter, Pitman? Has Bessy Addletop 
put yon to the route ?" 

^' Naw ! naw ! the awld slomaking ! there's worse than 
thic in tha wine. They zay the Duke o' Monmouth is bear- 
ing down upon the Cobb for zartin." 

'' The Dake of Monmonth !" 

'' Aye, and two more ships along with hinu There ! ye 
may zee them off the coast inth yonr awn eyes." 

Astonnded past the power d speech, the mayor arose 
from table, and satisfied himself by occnlar evidence <£ the 
troth of the beadle's story. In a few minutes he was sor- 
ronnded by several of the more respectable inhabitants of 
the place. 

*'Well, Master Came, how say you now? Here's a 
business !" 

'' What's to be done, Master Game ? Don't ye mind 
thinking, but tell us what's to be done, and think after, 
when the Duke shall leave us time for it." 

'' My masters," said the bewildered mayor, ^' remember 
I am but young in office, thou^ somewhat old in years. 
Call out the townspeople! and let us do the best we can to 
prevent a landing, in the king's name !" 

" Call out the townspeople i" re-echoed one of the bur- 
gesses ; " call stocks and stones ! If ye do ye are much 
more lUce to cut a cudgel to break your own bones. Three- 
fourths of the knaves are ah'eady on the Cobb, more UkiB 
to help him ashore, than to help King James to keep him 
afloat, or send him looking for liberty amongst the crabs 
and lobsters." 

'^ Why then, my masters," said the mayor, *' since mat- 
ters are so, and since prudence in cases of doubt inclines to 
the side of safety, I hold that the sooner all loyal men can 
gather themselves and their effects out of the reach of 
danger, the better." 

The greater portion of the loyal men of Lyme-Regis had 
not waited for his worship's advice. Before the vessel of 
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tiie Duke had come to ttDchoT) the roads in the Section of 
Chard and Bridport were crowded with men, hofses, and 
waggons, convejing the efiects and persons of the fogitiyes 
fitMn the town* Few of the better class of inhabitants 
ventured to remain. 

** Well, Mr. Fletcher,'' said the Dnke, as he prepared to 
go aahore, and beheld with joy the eager crowds which had 
assembled to receive him, '* the Bnbicon is passed.'' 

^ Aje, my lord, nothing now is left for it bnt stout words 
and stouter blows. Tis a huge island," he added, looking 
to the fertile coast before them, whidi was smiling in all 
the loveliness of a summer mom, and slightly shrugging 
his shoulders as he gazed upon the scanty and ill-accoutred 
crew that had followed them ; *^bnt the more danger, the 
more glory. You will do well, in your address to tiiose 
good people on your landing; to say a word or two of old 
times— of liberty and the commonwealth. They under- 
stand well enough, I dare say, what share you had in the 
affiur of BusseU and of Sidney, and will not be the less 
alive for a hint of it." 

l%is was rather an unseasonable allusion, and the cheek 
of Monmonth blanched, in spite of his natural hardihood, 
as he listened to the well-remembered names. 

^ My martyred friends 1" said he with strong emotion ; 
*' yon have harped, Mr. Fletcher, upon stirring sounds ! 
Oh, if my noble fri^ids could but look for an instant from 
the tombs which they have consecrated by their heroic 
deaths upon the scene before us, how much more sympathy 
it would receive from them than from any hearts which 
they have left behind them ! But it is vain referring to 
the past ; our task is with the living, not the dead ; let us 
labour hard to bring to a better issue the cause which they 
bequeathed to us as a legacy, and for which they shed thehr 
life's blood. Yes, England shall be free I and while a drop of 
blood remains m Monmouth's vems, it shall be his care to see 
that the martyrs of Eighty-three have not shed theixshi vain." 
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ftre sadly in our way. Woald we were rid of Fletcher! 
Would ^lat he had one of those new-foiuid fiv-away iate 
mhispossessioD, that he might take hiiiiself and his Greek 
out of our sight uid heaiing until we had this matter ended I 
There he might indulge at leisure his visionaiy schemes of 
classieal repabIieaQism,and webe nothing the worse for his 
removal. However, a few days more, I trvst, will render 
Monmouth independent of sodi high-principled dreamerk 
Till then, we musty I suppose, keep on our republican feces. 
— ^But how is this, my lord ? Methinks yours does not 
wear all the sunshine that might be wished at such a mo* 
menL Yon are pale, my lord." 

*^Who? I?*' exclaimed Grey, with a oonsdous start. 
^Yoa are the last," he added in a significant tone^ ''that 
should reproach me with its cause." 

^ Whaterer be its cause," said Ferguson, ''you wiU do 
weU to hide it for the present We are in, my lord, and 
tliere is no retreatmg;— the die is cast, and we must stand 
bj the throw that we have made." 

'* Oh, Ferguson 1 I would I had the nerve 1" said Grey 
in a low wlusper, ss he laid his hand on his companion's 
shoulder. 

'' Tush, tush V said Ferguson impatiently ; " observe 
my lord of Monmouth himself: yon see his nerve, his valour 
in arms, bis joyous ease in social interconrse-««nd yet do 
yon suppose all that is the result of conscious innocence of 
heart ? No ; but he feels as many do, that if we would 
accomplish anything in life, it must be by putting off the 
woman and the infant from our natures, and putting on the 
man. It is now too late, my brd, for hesitation— you must 
be bold for a few weeks, in order to be timid at your ease 
for all your after life." 

^ Thou hast my confidence, Ferguson," replied the 
wretched nobleman, ''and therefore I make no effort to 
conceal firom thee what I would gladly hide fit>m all b^ 
side. But there will come a fitter time to speak of it." 
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At this instant Monmontii sprang upon the land, aad was 
received by the mnltitnde with an aithnsiasm which went 
beyond his fondest hopes. Some cast themsdves at his 
feet with an excess of joy, others clasped his hands and 
half embraced him in their transports, while the shores r^ 
echoed to their shonts and cheers of welcome. 

Proceeding to the mai^et-place of Lyme, amid the shonts 
of the populace, the bine flag of the invader was erected, 
and the declaration of war formally read, and responded to 
with reiterated cheers. 

^ Yes, Englishmen and Mow-conntrymen 1" said the 
yonng Dnke, delighted at their fervour, ^* I am come amongst 
jon to redeem an andent pledge— to restore the liberties of 
England, and to rid her for ever of this nsnrper, who has 
thrnst himself into the royal seat of the Stnarts for the par- 
pose of playing the tyrant in the land that gave him life 
and honour ! How came he by that throne which he wisely 
calls his right ? My friends, forgive these tears ! My 
royal father loved me throngh every change, as well in what 
he thought tran^ression — ^though sure it could not be a 
fault agunst the £jng to love bis people^-as in our days of 
union and of peace. It is not wondeiiul then that I remem- 
ber him with filial sorrow, and call to mind with stem 
suspicion the manner of his death. He was one day well 
in health, and before the week was ended James of Mon- 
mouth was an orphan in a foreign land. The Duke of York, 
who falsely calls himself your king, was near him on his 
death -bed. I tell you, men of Lyme, what I would teli 
that dark usurper were he present, that I have no faith in 
the drugs that Charles Stuart received from the hands of 
York. I tell you — ^and I would tell him, that I would not 
trust a brothei^s life to the mercy of a heart that was al- 
ready stained with the blood of murdered Grodfrey, no more 
than I would commit the fi-eedom of my country to the cus- 
tody of an incendiary, whose bigot zeal had once almost 
reduced to ashes the capital in which he is allowed to reign. 
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Yon are aware by what false arts he has endeavonred to 
cast a shadow on my own name^ and on the memory of one 
whose fame mnst needs be dearer to me than my own. 
Bnt there will come a time for clearing both. The question 
is touching the deliverance of our common country. Who 
is there that loves England ? who is there that will follow 
Monmouth ? See — I have drawn my sword, and I attest 
you all, my countrymen, and that fair sun that is smiling on 
our re-union, that it shall never rest a day within its sheath, 
until the Duke of York is hurled headlong from his seat, or 
until James of Monmouth has ceased to breathe and sigh 
for the enfranchisement of his native land." 

The populace to whom Monmouth spoke, received with 
enthusiastic cheers a speech which was exactly adapted to 
the gross and ignorant prejudices in which they lived. To 
atUibute to the reigning monarch, whose personal character 
had always stood high even with his enemies, such detest- 
able crimes as the burning of London, the murder of God- 
frey, and even the atrocious guilt of fratricide, required a 
sketch of credulity in the hearers which could only be hoped 
for amongst the very lowest class of the community : bnt 
such was the assembly which at present stood before the 
Duke. Their zeal appeared redoubled at the close of his 
address. They ^pressed close around, and would have borne 
him on their shoulders through the town, had he judged it 
wise at present to separate himself from his companions. 
As it was, they flocked to his standard faster than he could 
have hoped. A species of intoxication seemed to have 
seized upon the people. Without reflection or delay, they 
forsook their customary occupations, the artisan his tools, 
the retailer his shop and custom, and the agriculturist his 
plough and team, to enroll themselves beneath the standard 
of the Duke. All that day and the two following, it was 
as much as Monmouth's officers could do, to take down the 
names of those who hastened to espouse his cause ; and on 
the fourth he found hioiself at the head of more than two 
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thousand men, of whom a considerable portion were pro- 
vided with horses. The manifesto which the Doke had 
published, and which the wily Ferguson contrived to have 
printed without the cognizance of Fletcher and his friends, 
was little more than a repetition of the speech which he had 
made on landing, and which the more respectable amongst 
liis companions regretted had been ever nttered. And, in 
point of fact, it asdsted in keeping the gentry aloof from the 
camp, which, in consequence of the lack of discipline and arms, 
bad more the appearance of a village fair or market, than of an 
3nny fit to encounter the landing force of a great kingdom, 

*^ I would I conld get a glimpse of something decenter 
tiian smock-firocks and hairy fetlocks," said Fletcher, as he 
paced to and fro in his narrow tent. " These downs, poor 
souls ! are willing ; bnt what are theur staves and msty 
pitdiforks to do for us against carbine and artillery ? Look 
out, Andrews, and see if that Irish scout has yet returned. 
My lord of Monmouth was to blame— he was not well ad- 
vised in that lying rag which he calls his declaration. Tell 

tmth for ever ! Oh, tell trnth ! tell tmth ! ^Poison the 

Kng ! Pish, pish ! it smells too rank. It might fit the coarse 
and hungry ayprehensions of these eager boors, bnt it cries 
caveto to their masters in too loud a voice. Oh, for a gentle- 
man or two, to give our camp an ur ! I pine for something 
decenter than &ese eternal wooden shoes. And if the wood 
were confined to the one extremity, it were something ; bnt, 
alas ! the lignnm-vitse is above in greater plenty than below, 
Bnt what? their heads will stand the thwacking all the 
better. WeO, Andrews, what's the news?" 

" He is coming, sir," sud Andrews hastily ; — *' but he 
told me flatly he would keep his news for his betters." * 

At this moment the voice of Shamus Delaney was heard 
outside the tent. 

'^ Lieutenant Grierson, of the Lyme Fencibles, make off 
without loss o' time to the general's tent, an' let him hear 
what we seen." 
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« Wdl, fiioBd," sail Fleloher, Mivi^ lotiM 
'^whafsUiftiMwa?" 

Shamv lookad al Ub fizedlf to a hw momeiiti, and 
tiHB arid m a qaiot tone : 

<* Hifo jo« aaj oommiwiinn in the Lyme Fendbles ?" 

«NotL* 

**I tfaoQ^aaimidL WelL Mislker Fergoaon is cmnel 
m them Faaciblaai aa' rm aca|itain; tol madeabaigain 
al tiie firal ataitia, tful I wooldn't let myself down to be 
aaythlDg leas tliaa aa offioer. If I woold I had a fair op- 
poftmiity to liatia iHiea m j brother Morty was goin oat 
amoag the blackjmoon**-'* 

**Coaie,oome,MoW|'* cried Fleteher* ^ ao aoosense, bat 
gm me joor aews.'^ 

«< FeUow r cried Shamos, ** it mij^ be Gaptaia Delaney 
oader joor belt, at aay rata. Why thea cock joaap with 
oiyaewsl GolooktonewsyooiselfifyoawaBt 'em; an* 
if yea aim them as hard as I did mine, 111 be bail yoa 
won't be ia ahony to part'em toerery yeooo^A. My aews 
is for my shoparioor betthen, aa' aot to the likes o' yoa 
that's aoae o' my officen." 

** Captain, or coloael, or geaeral* or what yoa wiD," said 
Fletcher, ^ pr^r let bm hear yonr aews on year own terms." 

<< Wdl, why 1 that's something. Be qoiet now, an' 111 
ten yon. In die fint place, yoa see myself aa' Lieatenant 
Gfienoa— it's fittea I pat myself first, bein captain — and 
three o' the Lyme Fendbles, James littkwit, an' Pether 
Hancfire. aa' '^ 

*' Never mind the aames. Captain Debmey, aever miad 
Ae names*" 

^* Well, sore enon^ it's all one. Bat we had only got 
np a covple o* long miles into the connthiy when we hard a 
report from one o' the neighboors, that the fin^^ish — that's, 
I mane, sech o' the Eng^bh as is sgain as— 'Was ondher 
arms a piece tother on." 

** In what force, colonel ?" 
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^ OyA^ poven ! They said thore wae at good m fire 
thonBand of 'enu" 

''And under wliom. General Debnej ?" 

<< I'm neither s cornel nor a general, bnt a plain oaptam. 
Ilsmakin game o'mejoa are, I belieye; an' that* a what 
I don't consider myself bonnd to ataad." 

"Well, captain, weDr 

<* Well, why! they said the Duke of Albemarle was at 
the head of 'em." 

At these words, Fletcher darted from the tent, dashing 
Captain Delaney aside with so little eanmony, that after 
staggering back and reeling a feir paces, he finally came in 
a sitting position to the earth, and with so mnoh violeace 
that the somid alarmed a par^ of the Lyme Fendbles, as 
he called the imarmed recndts that were abandoned to his 
care,who came mnning to the assistance of their fallen leader. 

*' WeQ !" exclaimed Shamns, expanding his hands with- 
out rising, as if to let the iDJory appear as manifest as pes** 
siUe, *' if that isn't thratement ! Bat it's no matther ! 
These Scotchmen thinks there isn't the likes o' themselTSs in 
the whole world. It's no matther I-— let one o' ye retch me a 
hand, — ^it's a part o' the fortone o' war. It's like his caUm 
me a gen^sl awhile ago, by way o' makin game. Are ye 
all here, now, every man o' the Lyme Fendbles ? James 
Littlewit !" 

« Here !" 

<' Pether Hangfire !" 

**Herer 

«' Solomon Scatterball 1" 

^'An't please your honour, he's stepped orer to the 
town to borrow a pot to cook the company's rations." 

*^ Ephraim Scantoplnck I" 

<< I'm coming," cried a voice at a distance, " when I've 
done mending my pitchfork I" 

<' William Bamithome T 

« Here I" 
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'^ Wefl, I see ye're all here, exceptin those that's absent. 
Well, then, fall in, fall m, an' mnch good may it do ye ! 
An' now attind to my ordhers, an' mind 'em well. Every 
man is to fight, an' nobody is to ran, thaf s plain enongh. 
Secondly, any man that wants arms is to fight hard /or 'em 
first, an' to fight with 'em at his aise affcher. Thirdly, any 
booty whatsomever that any o' ye may take in the war, 
snch as goold rings, watches, sails, valnable clothing, and 
the likes, — ^bnt, above all things, money, — ^ye're to bring it 
all to me. Do yon hear me ?" 

"Aye, aye, aye!" 

" Very weU. Because Fm captain, ye know, an' best 
jndge how it ought to be divided. For it's one o' the max- 
ims in war, that it's the part o' the common sodgers for to 
fight, an' for the ladin officers for to have all the call to the 
booty an' the likes, how 'tis to be shared, an' what's to be 
done with it. Do ye hear ?" 

*' Aye, aye I" 

** An' if there's anything that's rery dangerous — certain 
death for instance — as a place where one would be blown 
up, an' the likes, it's the custom o' war for the common 
sodgers to have it all to themselves, an' for the officer to 
give 'em ordhers for to face it, but to stay behind himself, 
bein more valuable. Do ye hear ?" 

"Aye, aye I*' 

" An' if there be a scarcity o' food, or clothin, or beddin, 
an' the likes, or a dale to do, sech as diggen threnches an' 
the likes o' that, then it's the custom o' war for the officer 
to have the first o' the victuals an' things that way ; but 
the sodgers is to have the first o' the labour always. Do 
ye undherstand ?" 

"Aye, ayel" 

"Very weD, why. Now mind the word ! Shouldher 
your pikes I Quick march I" 

So saying, hestruttedawayattheheadof his unwarlike com- 
pany, while Fletcher hastened to take counsel with theDuke. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

Thy honesty and Ioyb doth mince this matter, 
Making it light to Cassio. Caasio, I loYe thee^ 
But never more be officer of mine. 

OMh. 

m 

** Mr lord ! mj lord of Monmouth !" exclaimed Fletcher, 
in his hasty manner, as he broke into the tent without 
ceiemony. 

^ Wdl, Mr. Fletcher, what's the matter ?" asked the 
Duke, turning round with his usual placidity of tone. 

^* We have it now in our power to provide oursdyes with 
what of all things we stand most in need of." 

^ And what is that, Mr. Fletcher, may I ask ?" 

** Tools, my lord — arms, the soldier's only tools — aod 
store of ammunition likewise. You haye heard the scout's 
report ?" 

'* I did ; but the force is a veiy superior one. Not that 
I dread the event ; but I should like to have the men a 
little better disciplined before bringing them to action." 

*^ Pish for the force, my lord — ^the force is nothing. I 
have a guess what kind of resistance the Devon Militia will 
offer to the men of Dorset Besides, at the worst, it is 
little more than two to one ; and the way to London is not 
such a bowlmg-green but we shall have to face worse odds 
than those ere we arrive there." 

'' As you will, then — as yon will," said the Duke, be- 
stirring himself. " Mr. Ferguson, you will hasten to Lord 
Grey, and tell him to ride forward at the head of the best 
armed and best accoutred of the cavalry, while we follow 
at all possible speed with the main body of our force." 

*' My lord," said Fletcher, plucking his glove with an 
impatient air, '* I am not at ease upon these orders. Do 
you think my Lord Grey is a fitting person to be entrusted 
with the conduct of such an enterprise as this ?" 

K 
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*' It is his place," replied the Duke ; *' why else did he 
solicit the command ?" 

« My lord," said Fletcher, " it needs but to enter his 
tent to pronounce him womanish. He hath stored it with 
all manner of arms, as if to make amends by plenty of 
tools for lack of spirit to use them ; and he practises sword 
and pistol play by the hour, insomuch that he will pick yoa 
the brains out of a blackbird at a score paces and upwards. 
As long as I c(wld handle arms, I never cared to trust any 
matter of nerve and enterprise to one of your marksmen — 
your finical postpre^masters, that are too sharp and cunning 
in the little ever to be high^mettled in the great. Besides, 
he knows nothing of the management of cavalry/* 

'' Then why did he solicit that command ?" 

^* For a plaiut numerical, arithmetical reason : because 
he considered that four legs can run &ster than two." 

^^Hush, hush ! my good Mr. Fletcher," said the Duke 
smiling but alarmed, and laying his hand agamst Fletcber'a 
lip ; ^ we cannot afford to have dissension in our camp so 
soon ; and such a word as that, if heard outside, wodd 
surely bring the fiend amongst ntu This is but a trifling 
service ; for you perceive, my dear Mr# Fletcher,'' be con- 
tinued, takmg his arm and walking with him to and fro in 
a confidential mannor, " that it is merely the show of a 
great trust. We shall follow too close upon bis track to 
leave much for him to do either in the way of injury or 
service. We cannot yet be nice, my frimidi in the selection 
of our leaders ; a week or thereabout, I hope, will leave it in 
our power to make a choice. I hsd rather commit the 
matter to your own bands, but your presence will be neces- 
sary with the main body. So haste and away, Mr. Fletcher, 
and victory speed you l" 

^' As you will, my lord*<*-6ven be it as you will,'' said 
Fletcher, hastily leaving the tent ; '* we must only make 
the best of what his lordship shall leave behind him. To 
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arms !** he called aloud, as he hurried to his qnartera — ^' to 
arms, for England and for liberty I" 

In the mean time, Ferguson hastened to the tent of Lord 
Grey, with the orders of the Duke. He found that noble- 
man seated at a small table, on which lav some loose pa- 
pers, with an open map and pair of compasses. The coun- 
tenance of Grey had still the expression of mingled anxiety 
aud chagrin which it constantly wore since he found himself 
acioaily embarked in the expeditioB. There was something 
singularly constitutional in his uneasiness. Nothing could 
have becm more easy for him, whOe on the Continent, than 
to avoid committing his personal safety (which he held so 
much at heart) amongst the invaders, and yet he would 
not choose but sail with them ; yet now that the die was 
cast, it seemed as if he would give worlds to recall the step 
he had taken. Any one, nevertheless, who might form 
such a judgment from his demeanour, would have been in 
error. Lord Grey did not regret having followed the for- 
tunes of Monmouth, although he felt it impossible to master 
the cruel fears by which his mind was haunted. His whole 
career, apart from certain dark insinuations to which histoiy 
does not warrant our yielding implidt credence, revealed 
a ^irit in which talent, a aeal for honour, fidelity to hb 
cause and to his friends, maintained a continual and 
agonising struggle with a womanish feebleness and timi- 
dity of constitution. That he lent himself with Ferguson 
to the ambitious selfishness of Monmouth in desiring to 
assume the title of King, takes no more from his general 
personal integrity than would any other error of opinion ; 
and perhaps to his credit it may be said, his very infirmity 
of nerve served only to place in more honourable relief his 
resolute and undeviating fidelity to his companions in their 
adversity, when the animal courage of many a bolder ad- 
venturer did not save them from the shame of perfidy and 
treason to each other. 

*^ To horse, my lord — ^to horse, with all despatch !" cried 
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Ferguson, as he rushed into the tent. " His majesty has 
committed to your lordship the high honour of striking the 
first blow in the good cause. Hasten, my lord, I beseech 
yon, or the prize will have escaped us." 

"The prize? — ^what honour? — ^how mean yon, Mr. 
Ferguson ?" Lord Grey exclaimed, rising with a look of 
alarm. 

" Tush I nothing, my lord— a handful of Albemarle's 
clodpoles, who are quartered, we hear, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Bridport, and are waitmg your orders to 
run. Here is an opportunity such as I could well desire. 
Here are laurels to be had for the gathering : your cavaliy 
will only have to show themselves, and you return to Mon- 
mouth with an abundant supply of arms, ammunition, and 
honour — a true Veni^ mdi, vici hero. Here, my lord, is 
a reputation ready made, and of the kind that you most 
need — ^most value, I would say. It needs but half an hour 
sitting quiet in your saddle to silence Fletcher's sneers for 
ever, and place your name beyond the reach of calumny." 

" Near Bridport, did you say ?" asked Grey in a hurried 
tone, as he coniusedly sought for his accoutrements. ^^ In 
what force are they assembled, is it said ?" 

" Pooh I some loose hundreds, or thereabouts. Pardon 
me ; your swords— you have hung it at the right side in 
the ardour of your haste. His majesty would not have 
thought them worthy the honour of being cut to pieces, 
but for their arms and ammunition, of which we stand so 
much in need. Your pistols — ^we usually carry the stock 
uppermost; 'tis a matter of fancy, to be sure, but you 
will find it more convenient, and it may appear less singular 
to the troops. Pooh ! pooh ! we can all guess what kind 
of resistance the yeomen of Albemarle will offer to your 
cavalry." 

'^ But our own force is so iU-disciplined," said Grey. 
" Were it not wiser to train them for a few days longer 
than to run the risk of disheartening them by a premature 
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entapriae te irludi diejr ire acvoe prepared ? Consider 
tlie oonseqiiesoe of ftifaire.* 

''I fear," said Fo^gMcn, «* it is sow too late to deEbe- 
xmte ; fiir, if I miftafrp not, tbej are already under arms." 

'* (^ Fefgnaon," said Qnj with n wretched look, ''yon 
jestwiththeoonfidenoewliidillimvesiiflferedyoiito attain. 
I fear tlie issoe— I am wronging e^en Monmouth by ac- 
cqidng or retaining this command. I haTe not nerve for 
it. I shall difigraoe myad^ and bring destroction on the 
canae I fierce." 

*' Ton astonish me, my lord. Is it posnUe that a mind 
which I laiow to be strong as yonrs should find such diffi- 
culty in commanding a mere defect of constitutitm? Betieve 
me, yon are in error if you suppose you cannot master this 
infirmity. The mind is in this respect like the body it in- 
habit8---exercise can strengthen, as neglect and indolence 
can weaken it. Your philosophy might tell you, that while 
the human hypostaas subsists, the spirit will share the 
qualities of the matter in which it is enshrined, and the 
management of both in their infirmities must be analogous. 
They are both improved by principle, both rained by neglect 
— and you can give vigoiir to the fecnlties of the one as 
yon can to the muscles of the other by a due seyerity of 
r^men." 

^ Aye," said Lord Grejy " but what avails prescribing a 
courae of regimen to a patient whose health is needed on 
the instant?" 

<< Do as others do, my lord. There is not one even 
amongst the boldest to whom fears like yours are utterly 
unknown ; yet all know how to master, or at least to screen 
them." 

*' Aye, there it is," said Grey, — ^* there is the bitterness 
of my complaint. I know, not from coDJectnre, bat from 
true experience of myself, that my fears, all racking as they 
are, could never urge me to the committing of those base- 
nesses to which I see others descend without remorse, who 
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are at their ease where I am dissolved with terror. What 
fear, for instance, conld have power to make me play the 
part that Monmonth is known to hare done in former 
transactions like the present, and yet see Monmonth's coo^ 
ness in the hour of danger P 

'* A proof, if any were needed, of what I averred," said 
Ferguson ; ^* and a plain instance how much more of the 
animal than of the rational being o^n enters into the cmn- 
;[>osition of that quality which men call courage. Bat I 
hear the alarm beat again. We mast hasten, my lord, or 
lose. Stay ! stay !" he called, as Grey hurried with an 
agitated air towards the door of the. tent, as if seeking fay 
rapidity of action to cover his pertnrbatioa of mind. 

" Well, what's the matter ?" 

*' Your helmet — ^yon are forgetting it* It might look 
more valorous indeed to go without it — but, for decorum's 
sake, perhaps it were as weU to go fully accoutred." 

'^ Ah, FergusoQy you jest at present, but I fear I may 
furnish all our friencU with cause of sorrow." 

'^ Tush, my lord — ^we want you not to be a hero all your 
life. Act the part for half an hour, and the success of the 
piece is certain." 

" It is acting a part against nature," said Grey in a 
melancholy tone, as he completed his equipment ;'^ and you 
know the French lines : 

" Le natnrel tonjoors sort et sait se montrer, 
Vainement on Tarrete, on le force a rentrer,— 
U rompt toot, perce toat, et troave enfin pasaa^. 

'' But the troops are ready. Farewell." 

The sound of the trumpets and galloping of horses broke 
off the dialogue, and Grey hastened to take his place at 
the head of the cavalry, which was both strong enough and 
sufficiently well armed to leave him little apology for his 
apprehensions. They rode off amid the cheers of the 
infantry ; while the Duke and Fletcher hastened to place a 
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gnffieieitt bodj of the latter in maidnng trim, in otder to 
gmnd ageinat tbe poesibili^ of a repulse. 

The call to arma was sounded tbrongh the camp ; and 
tbe alacrity with wluch the ill-aeooatred soldieiy responded 
to the sommons showed plainiy enongh that Monmonth did 
not want, St all eTeoASy the heirtj allegianoe of his f<Aowef8. 
A la^e body of men who were provided with fire-arms and 
cotdng weapons, were sent forward after Lord Chrej, under 
Venner and Major Wade, two able offioers. The remainder 
fiiUowed under the immediate command of Fletcher, Mon- 
mouth, and others ; while the greater portion of the re- 
emits, being fhnushed with no more efficient weap<»8 than 
a^lhea, pitchf<Mfcs, leiqiing-hooks,— -and in lien of e?en 
sheae^ with stones and stares,— -were kept in whateTsr order 
they oonld obserre b j the less distmgiushed amount the 
officers. To the astonidwnent of all, however, before these 
laai had reached the town, they beheld detached parties of 
the cavalry iriiich had accompanied Lord Grey returning m 
bfokea and precipitate flight. To the qoestions of Mon- 
month, they replied, that they had actoally entered Bridport, 
lumng sorprind the bridge, and already commenced the 
action, when, without warning given or reason assigned, 
Lord Grey» a^tor giving them ordeis to dash forward on the 
epemy, waa seen to tarn his horse's head, on seeing one or 
two men fidl in the street, and gaUop from the town at the 
top of lus speed. Asmi^beexpeaed,thenienweremore 
Btrnck by the example than by the pieo^ of thear leader, 
and after a little hesitadon, they left the town, one follow- 
l]ig another, with more despatch than good order. Lord 
Grey himself was nowhere to be seen. Monmonth seemed 
thaoderstmck. 

<« Wei, my lord,'' said Fletcher, langfabi^ in his anger, 
<< I told your grace that four legs ma faster than two^" 

«^ Mr. Fletdier," said the Duke, ^^ you were right, and I 
waa wrong. This wretched nobleman, were he fiffy tunes 
Lord Grey, shall never handle weapon m this cause agun." 
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** Gome on, my lord,** cried Fletcher, pointing forward 
with hiB naked sword ; ^' we are enough, and over, to repair 
that botched piece of handiwork of his." 

" No, not to-night," said Monmonth. ** The men are 
not likely to carry on with fitting spirit a business that has 
begun so inauspiciously ; we must let them sleep on't." 

*^ Wrong there again for a ducat," said Fletcher, in a 
low tone, as he returned the weapon to its sheath. 

" The nerveless coward 1" cried Monmonth with increas- 
ing anger, as he reflected on the possible consequences of 
this unhappy miscarriage ; '' he never shall bear weapon in 
this cause again I" 

While the Duke and Fletcher thus conversed, Ferguson 
hastened to the tent of Lord Grey, whom he found in an 
agony of shame and confusion, pacing to and fix), wringing 
his hands together, and seeming as if both mind and 
body were writhing beneath the sense of his recent 
disgrace. 

" Why did you urge me ?" he said to Ferguson on seeing 
him approach ; " I knew how it would end." 

^' It is extraordinary !" said Ferguson ; " it is most un- 
fortunate, for a thousand reasons. How was it that yon 
could not command yourself for even so short a period ?" 

** I know not," answered Grey. " All that human reason 
could effect I did to maintain the slight degree of firmness 
I could muster ; but you might as rationally ask the aspen 
why it shivers when the wind rushes through its boughs, 
as inquire of me why it was I played the runaway. I can 
remember no more of what took place than a maniac aroused 
from his delirinm. I can only call to mind our entering 
the town, — the clattering of the horses' hoofs as we trotted 
through the streets — the flying figures of the unarmed 
inhabitants — ^the confused and hasty mustering of the 
enemy's force — ^the rattling of musketry, and flashing of 
pistol shot from the windows of the houses on eithe? side ; 
the rest seems like a horrible dream ; nor can I call to mind 
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another distmct or real act of consciousness, untfl I fbnnd 
myself in full gallop from the town, the army of Monmouth 
ID «ght, and the sounds of combat far behind me." 

A yeiy plain and candid exposition, thought Ferguson, 
of the whole rise and progress of that emotion which leads 
to the sauve qui pent. '^ What is to be done ?" he said 
aloud, after musing for a few moments in perplexity of 
mind. 

** There is one thing at all events to be undone," said 
Lord Grey. ^' I will at once resign this command, which 
I am not able to retain either with credit to myself or 
security to my friends. I can be honest if notTalorous. 
I will send in to-night my resignation to his grace ; and I 
beg of you, Feiguson, to urge him to accept it." 

Ferguson thought it very probable that, after what had 
taken place, Monmouth would be likely not even to wait 
for the resignation of Lord Grey, in order to place the 
command of the cavalry in firmer hands ; but this was a 
change which he was far from desiring." 

^ Me urge him !" he exclaimed ; '* not I indeed. Urge 
him to take the command from your lordship, and put 
Fletcher, perhaps, or Heaven knows which of that party, 
in your place? I should like to know from which the 
common cause had most to fear — ^their hotheaded repub- 
licanism, or your lordship's — a — a — " 

^^ Cowardice, — ^never spare the word," said Grey: " there 
b not a sutier in the camp but has had it between his lips 
ere now." 

** You are severe on yourself, my lord," replied Fergu- 
son ; *^ but I am far from thinking that you ought to resign 
your command. It would never do. The change' frx)m 
yon to Fletcher wodd be anything rather than improve- 
ment. 

With some persuasion Grey suffered himself to be con. 
vinced ; and Ferguson, leaving him to his meditationS| 
went to see how matters stood in the tent of Monmouth, 
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Most of the other officers had been, in the mean while, im 
consoltatioa with the Dake, and nearlj all were nnanimons 
in urging the dismissal of Lord Grey. Even Monmouth 
himself, though influenced bj strong personal attachment 
to that unhappy nobleman, found no argument which 
seemed rational enough to oppose to the general instancesy 
and only seemed to hesitate from his constitutional reluc- 
tance in the infliction of individual pain. 

But Ferguson, who deemed Lord Grey's assistance 
essential to his own designs, used all his influence with the 
Duke to prevail upon him to continue that nobleman in his 
command. Monmouth at length complied, partfy through 
his natural incapability of resisting any urgent entreaties 
long continued, and partly through a secret consciousness 
that there were none amongst his followers who would be 
80 ready to second ^ views of self-aggnadiseaent which 
he might at a future moment be led to entertain. To the 
utter amazement, therefore, and indignation of Fletcher, on 
his entering Monmouth's tent the following morning, to 
take orders respecting tiie cavafay, he was informed, that, 
for the present, the idea of making any alteration in the 
command of that force had been laid aside* At all times 
quick to anger, the wrath of Fletcher was roused to abso- 
lute fury at this, as he considered it, stupid and dangerous, 
as well as insulting policy, on the part of their commander. 
He remonstrated, he menaced, he almost stormed against 
it ; but he might as well have spent his rage upon some 
habitual debauchee. Monmouth persisted in his resolution ; 
for, unhappily, it was only where he was in the wrong that 
he could be positive, and his perseverance led to an event 
which finally decided the character and prospects of the 
expedition. 

In the course of the discussion Fletcher had more than 
oace been annoyed by the interference of Ferguson, who 
sopported the Duke indirectly in his design of retaining 
Grey in his command. 
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^ Yoa seem mneh ia the interests of Lord Grey, Mr. 
FeFgnsoa,** he said at length in an impatient tone. 

^ I am in the interests of onr cause," said Ferguson ; 
" and, to deal plainly with yoa before bis grace, I see not 
a nutshell to choose between his lordship's frost and Mr. 
Fletcher's fire. Too little may be mended, bat too much 
is pa3t remedy.'^ 

^* It wai be time enoagh,** said Fletcher, ^ to caation 
his grace against my fire, as yon afe pleased to cafl it, 
when it has matched the handiwork of last night. My fire 
will never, I trnst, set my horse galloping with his tail 
where his bead should be. Fire, say yon ? In good truth, 
Lord Grey wants neither fee nor mettle: the fiame is 
active enough, if he could only core it of running retvo- 
grade. A genuine Pyrgopo&dces, he wiM let no oae take 
the lead of him in a retreat. Did your grace observa the 
desperation with which he led the diarge homeward 
yester-even ?" 

<' It is veiy well, Mr. Fletcher," said the Paka n^ly : 
^yoa are pleased to be facetious; but Lord Grey has 
many usdul qualities, though he may fail m one or two. 
He shines more, I grant yoa, in the eabiael than in the 
field ; but there his counsel has ollen stood us ia good 
stead. I think ^ere is somethiag ia what Mr. Ferguson 
has said, and I do canliBSB that I appiehead qake as much 
embarrassment from the excessive warmth— ^r zeal-- 4)f 
some of my good firiendi^ as firom tins anfoitunate foible 
ei Lord Grey." 

^Ab yon will, my lord — as yoa will,"s»d Fletcher, 
extremely irritated: **your grace kaows best,— I have 
done. Foible, say you ? foible ?" he added, as he hastily 
left the presence of the Duke. **Fine times we live in! 
^schylus, hear this ! I have lived to hear the Caryates 
justified. In these days, a feUow sfaaE lay aside his common 
manhood, and it shall be termed his foible. It is an 
exquisite word, in truth I That thing that creeps there, 
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mark yon, is a coward ;— it is his foible I Cowardice is 
his foible I Most dainty, delieate phrase! and wholly 
unknown to the ancients I Let not Demosthenes blnsh for 
Cheronasa, nor Horace monm over Philippic relieta non 
bene parmuUt, It was only their foible. ^ Heaven save 
me from such foibles T 

It happened that while the discussion was at its height, 
.Captain Delaney was in the act of drilling his fendbles 
within a short distance of the tent of Monmouth, and 
adapting the quaint tactics of the time to the species of 
weapon with which the particular individual who happened 
to be receiving his instructions was provided : as, ^* Shoulder 
your pitchfork 1" '' Point your pitdiforkl" ^' Recover your 
pitchfork I" " Trail your pitchfork !" &c. &c 

While he was thus occupied, a shout was heard in the 
oamp, and presently Dare, the quondam goldsmith of 
Taunton, and now filling no less an office than that of 
secretary and paymaster to the forces of the Duke, made 
his appearance, mounted on a splendid charger, and fol- 
lowed by forty horsemen, whom he had brought from his 
ancient neighbourhood to join the standard of the adven- 
turer. Dismounting for a few moments, he gave his horse 
in charge to one of the recruits who were learning the 
rudiments of the art of war from Shamus Dekney, 
while he entered one of the tents which stood close at 
hand. 

At this instant, and while the recruit held the horse 
from which he had just dismounted, Fletcher came hurrying 
from the quarters of Monmouth, his countenance glowing 
with anger and disappointment, and the very foam appear- 
ing upon his lips. 

'^ A horse I" he cried aloud ; *^ give me that horse !" 
And he seized the bridle of Dare's charger. 

'' You can't have that horse, Misther Scotchman," cried 
Delaney in a loud voice : ** I know you, I think, by your 
manners. Farmer, don't let the bridle go." 
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^* Give up the horse, fellow !" cried Fletcher, rising in 
choler. 

" Don't let the bridle go!** repeated Delaney. 

Irritated to the height by the man's relnctance, Fletcher 
seized him by the collar, and sought to drag him from the 
spot. The man, who scarce knew how to act, bnt con- 
ceived that at all events there conld be no mistake in 
repelling actual aggression, repulsed his assailant with a 
force which almost laid him prostrate on the earth. At 
the same instant Dare returned from the tent, and taking 
the bridle from the hands of the recruit, received a new 
attempt at seizure, made by Fletcher, with a new repulse. 
The unhappy gentleman now lost all the little self-command 
he had remaining. In a paroxysm of fury he drew a pistol 
from his belt and fired. The goldsmith felL A cry of 
horror broke from the spectators, and a multitude was 
quickly gathered round the place. Motionless as a statue, 
with the empty weapon hanging down in front, and the 
ecstasy of rage transformed to that of horror, the miserable 
homicide seemed riveted to the spot on which he stood. 
The shrieks of Dare's widow, who happened to be in the 
camp, and the indignation of the crowd, who pressed 
around, and to most of whom the goldsmith had been per- 
sonally known, added the apprehension of new horrors to 
those which had been already acted. In fact, the populace 
were on the point of taking summary vengeance on the 
person of the delinquent, when the Duke himself summoned 
thither by the tumult, broke into the circle in alarm, and 
looked round for the cause of the sudden confusion. There 
was a hush at his appearance, and revenge for the time 
gave place to authority. 

^' Speak, some one !" cried Monmouth in an authoritative 
tone: << Who fired the shot ?" 

^ There he is! there I" cried a hundred voices. 

" Mr. Fletcher ! Is it possible ?" 

** Piase your lordship," said Delaney, melting at the look 
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of fixed miseiy which Fletc&her presented, " maybe 'twasn't 
o' purpose at aU he done it. Maybe the shot skamed off 
some way be aocidence." 

'' Speak, Mr. Fletcher," cried the Dake : '< Was it ac- 
cidental, as be says, or otherwise ?" 

'^My lord," said Fletcher, looking deadly pale, and 
^>eaking deliberately, like one who in the intensest mental 
saffering has not lost bis firmness of nnderstanding, " the 
shot was not accidental : I wonld give twenty Englands 
that it had been." 

The tone (^deep and geanine remorse with which Fletcher 
spoke, together with the striking angoish that appeared in 
his demeanour, produced an impression in his favoor on the 
crowd, who were more stirred up by the i^parent wanton- 
ness of the act than by the occnrrence itself. Even the 
poor widow, who had been tearing her hsar and moaning 
in agony by the goldsmith's corse, for he was ahready dead, 
tamed round at bis voice, and fiang herself with a convul- 
sion of grief at the feet of Monmonth. 

'' Oh, he speaks truth !" she shrieked abud. ^ Forgive 
him, whoever you are ; k€ sure if he had thought an in- 
stant, he would not destroy a miserable family who liad 
never done anything to offend him.*' 

The tenderness, however, that touched the hearts even 
of those who had been injured by the bbw, could not reach 
to that of Monmouth. Instead of falling in with the re- 
tnming tide of forgiveness that had already gained upon 
the minds of the people, he thought only <^ signalizing his 
own character for strict justice, and making an example. 
He had, moreover, other and still less warrantable motives 
in seeking to get rid of Fletcher. Increasing in power and 
influence, he had already begun to lend a less reluctant ear 
to the suggestions of Ferguson and his associates, and he 
felt more strongly every hour the difficulty which the stern 
integrity of Fletcher would throw in the way of such designs. 

'' Mr. Fletcher," said the Duke, '< I need not tell yon 
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that there is not an officer in my camp whom I valiied 
more highly or esteemed more dearly than yourself* But 
the lives of my soldierB and fellow-ooontrymen are dearer 
to me than my own interests. I cannot entmst the govem- 
ment of others to the care of one who knows not how 
to govern himself. Had I not cause to fear that yon might 
ere long famish ns with deeper matter of regret than even 
the disappointment of last night ? Which, now, is the 
more dangerous quality — ^the excess of heat, or its defect ? 
You will resign your charge into the hands of Mr. Ferguson 
until some fitting successor shall be found to undertake it." 

The sorrow of Fletcher had already penetrated far deeper 
than the words of Monmouth could follow it. ^' It is all 
quite true — I shall obey your grace," was all he said in 
answer. As he was about to leave the place, he approached 
the spot where the body of the unfortunate goldsmith lay, 
and gazed long upon the lifeless countenance, as if with the 
view of drinking his fill of the bitter waters of instruction. 
And the spectators were astonished to behold this cele- 
brated officer, who was, as Monmouth once had termed him, 
an Achilles in heroism and an Ulysses in counsel, shed floods 
of tears above the evil which his band had wrought. 
» ^^ I am an unhappy being, Wade,** he said to that officer, 
as he conducted him to the vessel in which, by Monmouth's 
orders, he was to be forthwith conveyed to the Spanish 
coast ; " the blood of that poor man weighs heavier on my 
mind than the loss of fifty victories. I fear this expedition 
will not turn out as well as we hoped. With Grey for the 
leader of his horse, and Ferguson for his counsellor, there 
is but little chance of either great success or honourable 
&ilnre. At all events, be you, and all who think as yon 
do, faithful to the real character of our design. Farewell, 
Monmouth ! Farewell the fair hopes on which I fed of 
England free and prosperous, and by Fletcher's aid I" 

The secession of Fletcher decided the character of Mon- 
mouth's expedition. There was no other amongst the ad- 
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place yon in its grasp. My poor Arthur I-^ Heaven send 
thee safe to ns again ! Heaven prosper the good cause 1 
Heaven bless the arms of Monmonth t 



** For liberty and Monmouth ! hot 
For liberty arise I 
There's mercy m the oonqaering blovr. 

When grim Oppression dies. 
Tliere's music in the mustering feet 

That mark the daisied green, 
When the gaUant friends of Fieedom meet 
la lovely Tauiton Dene ! 
Up 1 ye who have, &c 

^^ Another leaf, and it is done. 

"Who basely shuns a glorious death, 
Dishonour haunt his tomb ! 
Who nobly wins a victor wreath. 

Long may he see it bloom I 
Who fiWy sheds his generous bloody 

His children long shall tell 
How he for England bravely stood, 
How he for England feU. 
Then up ! who have the hands to flght^ 

\^lio have the hearts to feel ! 
Up, up ! for merry England^s ric^ht, 
With musket and with steel !** 



At this instant Miss Eingsly appeared undoing the fas* 
teuiog of the little gate which separated the cottage lawn 
from the high road leading to the town. Aqoila was snr* 
prised to see her ; for the feeling was already so strongly 
manifested in favour of Monmonth, that few of those who 
were notorionsly attached to the royal cause cared to incur 
the danger of popular insult by appearing much in public 
Her surprise, however, did not lessen her delight. She flew 
to meet her friend, and embraced her with evident and on- 
affected rapture. There is somethiog so beautiful in any 
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Qoselfish devolion, that Tamsen could not help admiring 
the alteration which this new turn of thought and feeling 
had occasioned in the demeanour and even the appearance 
of her friend. Instead of the pensive and almost gloomy 
girl, who used to saunter through the shrubbery of Tone 
Cottage, or consume whole evenings in lifeless musings by 
the fireside, she now beheld before her, a bright-cheeked, 
bright-eyed woman, with a glow like that of health upon 
her features, and every movement of her frame instinct with 
quick and generous emotions. For a moment, as she looked 
upon her enthusiastic features, which showed to the fairest 
advantage as the wind blew back the dark brown hair that 
played around them, and read in her eyes what seemed an 
ardent consciousness of right. Miss Kingsly was staggered 
in her own convictions. Neither, in truth, could it be said, 
to compare the person and appearance of both, that Loyalty 
was as fortunate in her representative as Disaffection ; for 
anxiety and fear, for others rather than herself, had already 
deprived Miss Kingsly's features both of their hue and fresh- 
ness. She looked thin and pale from suffering of heart, her 
eyes were red with weeping, and her whole manner and ap- 
pearance were those of one who sees ruin bursting upon all 
that is most dear and valued, without the power of averting 
or repairing it. 

" You are welcome," said Aquila with a fervent air. " I 
hardly expected you ; for, after all, Tamsen," and she spoke 
this with a glance of irrepressible triumph, — " after all, it 
is not the friends of Monmouth who require protection. 
Have you heard from Henry ?" 

Miss Kingsly took Aquiia's ^and in both hers, kissed 
and wet it with her tears, ere she replied — ^' You have not 
forgotten him then ? In consideration of that kind inquiry 
I will forgive your short-lived boast of Monmouth's rebel in- 
fluence." 

'^Whether Monmouth's influence shall prove to be 
ahort-lived or otherwise, Tamsen," said Aquila, ** I have 
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not forgotten Henry. See there, what a pretty legend I 
have worked for Monmouth's banner I Has it any charm 
for you ?" 

'< You ask for Henry in one breath,** said Tamsen, '^and 
in the next you direct my attention to a standard to be borne 
by men whose hands shall be ere long directed against bis 
life. All now looks gay and promising. I grant you, the 
silk shows just as fair as if it were to flutter in an honest 
cause, and the word ' Rebellion* does not appear in the de- 
vice. So likewise Aquila, when you see the ranks of Mon- 
mouth marshalled in the Dene of Taunton, and their musio 
fills the valley all around, you will wonder what any one 
can find abhorrent or disgraceful in the pageant. But it is 
not by the eyes and ears that we are to judge the righteous* 
ness of the attempt.'* 

'' I grant you, not," replied Aquila with a glowing cheek, 
" unless when they bring either to our minds or memories 
such sounds and sights as those that are associated with the 
names of Winram and Airs-moss. In such cases as those, 
the eyes and ears alone are quite sufficient.** 

*' You speak of tyranny, Aquila, that does not exist ; and 
if it did, my friend, there are other sights and sounds that 
should enter into the account — ^the sights and sounds of 
misery and despair that shall follow failure. Alas ! Aquila, 
in four months hence the Dene of Taunton will present a 
far different — a far less joyous scene. Look around you ! 
Can you thiuk without terror of the evils which you are 
now assisting to promote ?— can you imagine those hamlets 
laid in ruins, and those peaceful groves made the scene of 
horrors on which it is impossible even to dwell in fancy, and 
not tremble at the thought of becoming, in the most remote 
degree, an instrument in such a work ?*' 

" If good or evil fortune, Tamsen,*' said Miss Fullarton, 
*' were to be made the test of right and wrong in human 
enterprises, the words would often change places. If Mon- 
month should prove unfortunate^ as you seem to expect or 
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bope, it will not giye James the Dake of York his right, 
nor him the wrong of the usurper." 

'* My dear, dear friend," replied Miss Eingsly with the 
earnestness of strong conviction, *' there is no earthlj good 
which is worth beiug purchased at so dear a price. The 
people are content with this usurper ; thej have freelj given 
him their allegiance, and as yet what is there he has done 
to forfeit it ?" 

*' What may he not do, if he be suflfered to take the first 
decided step — ^the step of usurpation — with impunity ?" 

'^ It la time enough to talk of resisting tyranny when it 
has once begun," said Tamsen. '' But even in such a case, 
Aqnila, it is not <mr part at least to favour violence on any 
side. I grant yon all the glory and the gallant seeming of 
violent resistance to oppression — I take nothing from the 
outward splendour of your opinions, but grant me at least 
the wisdom and security of ours. At the very worsts we 
are not the cause of evil. If our ruler abuse his trust, the 
gnilt is all his own. If he break the social compact on* 
which all security in life and fireside happiness depend, we 
aid him not in his work of ruin by bres^ng it in our turn. 
We continue our duty though he may have forgotten his. 
Call yon us slaves for this ? No ; earth holds not a power 
which is capable of forcing us to move a finger in the 
wrong. But though we would scorn to obey our king where 
a higher King than he forbade obedience, we would shudder 
even in snch a case to accompany refusal with violence 
against his person and his power. That higher King shall 
be his judge, not we." 

^* Tamsen," said Aqnila, '* there is more than enough of 
this* My part for good or evil has been taken, and I must 
adhere to it. I adodre your candonr and your friendship 
more than I do yonr sentiments. Snch wisdom, such rea- 
soning as that, would go far to justify the recreant who 
refuses to take the sword against a foreign foe. Enough 
of it, my friend ; let us speak of other thbgs." 
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Miss Eingsly complied, and from this day forward resigned 
all thought of opposing Aquila in her coarse. The pre- 
vailing intoxication, as she thought, had seized upon her 
mind with a force which made warning or admonition vain. 



CHAPTER XX. 

The last struggle between Monmouth's sense of shame and 
his ambition was decided at Axminster. It was there 
arranged that on his entry into Tauntou, his title to the 
throne should be openly asserted, and that he should for the 
future be proclaimed in the usual fonu in every town which 
might fall into his hands. 

On a subject with which eveiy reader of history is more 
or less familiar, it is not necessary to furnish any thing 
beyond a very general detail of Monmouth's triumphal pro- 
gress through the towns of the West, includiog his magni- 
ficent entry into Taunton. At first the injudiciousness of 
the step he had taken in assuming the title of King was not 
perceived. It was true that his cause was immediately de- 
serted in heart, if not in person, by those enthusiastic 
companions of his exile who, like Fletcher, sought rather 
the establishment of their own political or religious predi- 
lections than the personal aggrandisement of their leader ; 
but they were obliged to yield to the populace, who hailed 
the claim of the youthful aspirant with nnmingled zeal. 
Many, even of the more respectable classes, began to fall in 
with the general current ; and on the day when Monmouth 
entered Taunton there was scarce a house in town that had 
not its ornament of green boughs and garlands to welcome 
The Deliverer. The streets, and even the road by which 
he was expected to arrive, were lined with rows of youn^ 
trees transplanted from the neighbouring woodlands for the 
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pnrposo, their boDghs adorned mth ribbons and kerchiefs 
of the gayest colours, or silken banners charged with some 
appropriate motto. From an npper window of her father's 
house, which commanded a view of the street through 
which Monmouth was to pass, Miss Kingsly could observe 
all that took place without being herself seen by the crowd. 
As to Captain Kingsly, he had not the will, nor scarcely 
even the capability, to look upon a scene so little in accordance 
Mith his taste. He lay on a couch in the same room in a 
kind of loyal fever, a martyr to the acuteness of his anguish 
at what he considered the recreancy of his fellow-townsmen. 
He put few questions to his daughter as she stood at the 
window, but groaned aloud as be heard her name some 
neighbour or acquaintance whose gay cockade and exulting 
demeanonr, as he passed, proaonnced him an adherent of 
the Adventurer. The. crowd in return did not forget a 
groan for the old cavalier as they passed the residence of 
Kingsly; but he had the satisfaction of treating theur, 
plebeian insolence with the contempt which it deserved.' 
The shouting of the people and the sound of distant musio 
at length announced the approach of the hero of the day. 
He appeared in a triumphal car, surrounded by the most 
distinguished amongst hb companions in arms, and followed 
by an immense concourse of people, who rent the ^r with 
acclamations. As he passed along, hankerchieis and baa- 
ners of silk were waved on all sides from windows in the 
street, and flowers were cast upon him from a thousand 
hands, the bands of music at the same time playing 
triumphal airs. Behind the car appeared the various 
trades, with their banners and appropriate costume. 

When the Duke had arrived nearly opposite Captain 
Kmgsly's house, still continuing to stand ereot, and bowing, 
with a graoe peculiar to himself to the ladies, who waved 
their kerchiefs to him from the windows, the procession on 
a eudden came to a pause. The crowd opening in front of 
the chair in the form of a circle, left a dear space, through 
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ivhich a sbgolar group was shortly seen apiffoaching. Two 
men, bearing eadi a folded banner, appeared in front. 
Th^y were followed by a train of young women dressed in 
white, to the number of twenty, who adyanced two and 
two to the sound of martial music. When they had come 
within one or two paces of the triumphal car, they paused, 
and one of their number approached the Duke with a book 
richly bound and ornamented in her hands. Instantly on 
beholding her, Miss Eingsly started and blushed, although 
alone at the window, with a look of extreme surprise. 

*' Father!'' she exclaimed hastily— *^ father I come hither 
and see Aqnila Fullarton 1" 

<< Impossible V* cried Captain Eingsly. " What could 
bring old Gaspar's daughter into the streets of Taunton at 
such a time as this ? I have no fancy for looking out upon 
a herd of Whigs and Roundheads — a drove of crop-eared 
knaves, to whom time, that teaches wisdom to ail, only 
brings increase of perversity." 

*'It is herself, however," said Tamsen— ''I cannot be 
mistaken. Look! look! she is going to address the Duke." 

<*Aquila! Miss Fullarton! going to— —what ? — ^Mon- 
mouth 1" 

The astonishment of the old man overcame his antipathy 
to stain his eyesight with the view of the rebellious pro- 
ceedings that were transacted in the street. There was, 
however, no error in what his daughter had told him. He 
could not be mistaken in what he saw. It was indeed 
Aqnila Fullarton who stood before the Duke, and on whom 
the eyes and ears of the multitude were at this instant 
riveted with an interest scarce inferior to that which was 
manifested toward the hero of the day. The stillness fur 
a time was so complete, that Tamsen and her father could 
gather every word she spoke, as with a modest air she de- 
livered the address of her companions, and in a voice so 
sweet and fervent, and at the same time so distinct, that it 
took away much from the seeming boldness of her sitaation. 
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While she spoke, the old cavalier's exclamations, as he 
gazed from the window, formed a kind of running commen- 
tary on her speech bnt little complimentary either to herself 
or to the party she espoused. 

'' What !" said he, '' the syren ! the false Circe ! it ia 
herself indeed I — ^Here's wisdom for as all ! What ? Thia 
was the meek and modest mistress that coald sit so demnre 
beside old Fnllarton's fireside, and look as if her deepest 
thonghts regarded the best mode of making the milk throw 
np its cream ! The Jezabel I Our house had a narrow 
escape of her. I was right — I was right — and Harry was 
wrong, as he always is when he and I differ. What a 
pretty specimen of treason and disloyalty we were about to 
admit within onr doors I And the innocence, the mildness 
of her conyerse and demeanour I — ^yon would vow that her 
thoughts never took a range beyond the dairy and the kitchen- 
garden. ' Captain Eingsly, how are Tamsen's flowers !' l^s 
proceeded in a tone of mimicry : ' and the asparagus, do 
you find it thriving ?' Ah, the sly one ; 1*11 asparagus her 
if we ever live to see better days I Look at her now ! It 
was not asparagus that was running in her head." 

^' The ladies of Taunton, may it please your grace," said 
Aquila, '' have deputed us their humble instruments to pre- 
sent to your majesty a pair of colours, the work of theiz 
own hands." 

*^ Aye, sayst then ?" cried the captain ; '^ there's a rebel !" 

'^— And with this copy of the sacred Scriptures," Aquila 
continued. 

'^ Ob, the knaves I Scriptures indeed ! How much the 
Scriptures trouble him I Scriptures quoth-a ! What ? that 
he may study them, I suppose, in his philosophical solitude 
with Lady H. W., and hear her exposition of the sixth 
commandment ! blasphemy I blasphemy beyond endurance! 
Dbgnst and anger will make me ill : I am sorry yon drew 
me to the window to witness such a scene of hollow mock- 
ery—mockery of all that is most sacred ! Scriptures indeed? 
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There's a ooimtiywomaxi of yonrs, yotug ladj^ who knows 
what store joar playhouse king sets by the sacred Tolnine. 
Let Anne of Bncclengh mstrnct yon in the extent of Mon- 
month's piety. Well, mistress, an' yon were my danghter 
bnt that peril's past at all events." 

** Secure of the justice of your claim," Aqulla in the mean 
time continued, '^ we are eager to be amongst the first to 
offer you this twofold testimony of our allegiance and affec* 
tion. The one may animate your majesty to conquest, when 
it reminds you that you possess the hearts of your people ; 
and the other will instruct you how to turn that conquest to 
the welfare of your kingdom, and to govern in peace and 
wisdom what you win with danger and with toil." 

Saying this, she handed the volume to the Duke, who 
descended two or three steps from where he stood in order 
to receive it, together with the odours, which were given 
at the same time. He was or seemed to be impressed in 
the profoundest manner by this mark of devotion. 

" I may well be certain, young lady," he said, *^ of the 
affections of my countrymen, when I am thus assured of 
the allegiance of their best counsellors and guides. This 
volume shall be my companion, my treasure, my instructor 
whilst I live ; and were you to make the same present to 
the Duke of York, I question if he would venture to pro* 
mise you so much." 

With these words he fastened the colours in his car amid 
the acclamations of the multitude. The ladies retired, and 
the procession moved on in the same order as before, toward 
the street which leads like a vista to the chnrdi of St. Mary 
Magdalen, one of those noble monuments of the piety of our 
Catholic ancestors which continue to adorn the smfaoe of 
the land. The door of the building was thrown open to the 
Duke amid a burst of sacred music, and the ceremonies of 
reli^on gave solemnity to the proceedings of the day which 
hailed the young adventurer as the true King James, the 
tightful monarch of the isle. 
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" The Duke of York ! — hear him, the traitor !" Captain 
KiDgsly exclaimed, as he tmned from the window after 
Monmouth had ceased to speak, '^ I shall not be the better 
of what I have heard and seen this morning for my life to 
come. Would no comer of the whole borough of Taunton 
answer their purpose, but thej must needs come and play 
their rebel farce before my very windows ? But let them 
have a care ! When next the curtain rises, the farce may 
turn to a tragedy. We have seen such changes in our day. 
And Aquila too! But I have done with the Fullartons T' 

The genius of Monmouth revelled far more in festal scenes 
like this than in the tnrmoil and the labour of the camp. 
Day after day went by in feasts and pageants, until his ad- 
her^nte beg J. to grow weaiy of the tortoring suspense ia 
which they were thus detained. To Aquila in particular it 
was distressing, who had no facility of learning the actual 
progress of the cause after the Duke had once left Taun- 
ton, and whose hopes and fears were already wound 
up in the enterprise to a degree of intensity that made the 
still-life of her father's cottage almost intolerable. They 
now heard that he was proclaimed in Bridgewater, in Wells, 
in Frome ; but there was yet no account of any signal blow 
having been struck in the cause, and several weeks had 
akeady elapsed from the day of his first landing. 

On one of those anxious evenings which Aquila spent 
with her father, endeavouring to conquer as she best could 
the acuteness of her fears and her suspense, the servant 
entered to let her know that two strangers desired to speak 
with her« He conveyed the intelligence in a whisper as he 
arranged the table for their solitary evening meal, and Aquila 
left the room soon after. Meantime the strangers made 
themselves at home in the kitchen, where they were already 
in the act of regaling themselves with such fare as Donald 
bad set before them. The tattered condition of their shoes 
and general attire, together with their worn and weary air, 
and chins for many a day unconscious of the barber^s steel, 
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annoanced them as aewl/ arrived from long and hasty 
travel. 

^' Welly Mowbray," said he of the two who despatched 
his fare with the greater apparent satisfaction^ *^ wilt thoa 
tmst me again for a guide ? Was there ever a blind beg- 
gar's dog had got » more exquisite scent for seeking out a 
timely dinner ? Confess, wooldst thou ever have had in- 
stinct sufficient to lead thee to Master Fallarton's kitchen 
door if it had not been for my assistance ?** 

<' Aye,** replied the other, *' thou hast some share of wit to 
help a man out of a quandary, but far more to help him into it.** 

'^ There's gratitude V* cried the first speaker, seizing a 
foaming jack of ale. *' WeU, the golden age is gone, and 
a man must put up with the days of iron as he may. 
Astriea has left the earth." And he indulged in a potent 
draught of Donald's nut-brown liquid. 

*^ It is but the truth I speak," said Mowbray. ^^ If I had 
been wise, I would have stud with Dare and Monmouth, 
as Caryl did, but you persuaded me to follow Argyle to the 
North with Mr. Fullarton, from which all your wit was 
scarce sufficient to bring us home in a whole skin. A 
precious service I Fighting for our lives one day——" 

** For liberty, you mean." 

<< Liberty be hanged ! — Next, scampering over bogs and 
mountains with a swarm of yellow-haured Highland rascals 
at our heels " 

" But did you observe the beauty of the sceneiy ?" 

'* Scenery fiddlestick ! I only observed that I often stnck 
fast up to my knees, and as often ran the risk of breakmg 
my neck amongst their meagre crags, where yon might look 
from east to west, and from north to south, without behold- 
ing more than a barren waste as bare as a miser's doak, or 
as the palm of my hand. And then, for rations, to content 
yourself with oaten bread and porridge, or to drink the 
Earl's health in a horn of usquebaugh, and seek what rest 
we coqld find amon<;st the blne-bells until sunrise." 
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''Well, we shall find an end of all our toils when we 
reach the camp of Monmoath/' 

" Aye, Andrews, if we were the bearers of good news." 

*' Tosh, we can wait our time for the telling all we know. 
At all events, they say Monmouth is carrying all before him 
hereabout, and can afford to hear of a loss elsewhere. I 
would, however, we had something more certain to commu- 
nicate respecting Master Fnllarton in return for our even- 
ing's cheer." 

While they spoke, Aquila entered, accompanied by Don- 
ald. The strangers arose and saluted her respectfully ; after 
which they gave their news from the North. It was not 
calculated to diminish Aquila's anxiety as to her brother's 
&te or that of the cause in which he had embarked. From 
all the strangers said, she could gather that the prospects 
of the Earl were in all but a desperate condition, and that 
her brother and uncle were still close in theur attendance on 
his person. For more exact intelligence she sought in vain, 
and the little she could learn served rather to augment than 
to alleviate her uneasiness. She gave orders, however, that 
the strangers should be attended to for the night, — ^a hospi- 
tality which they accepted with little difficulty. On the fol- 
lowing morning they departed for the camp of Monmoath, 
and several days again elapsed before any farther intelli- 
gence of any important kind had reached Tone Cottage. 

'' Torture that it is !" said Aquila, as she paced hastily 
to and fro before the cottage door, expecting the return of 
her father, who had gone to Taunton in order to learn the 
latest news of Monmouth : '* I would it were at an end for 
good or evil ! What a sluggish pace they crawl upon the 
road to London I O that I were but a man for one month ! 
I am tormented every way. No news — no news that is 
worth listening to of Monmouth ; and no news whatever 

of Ha 1" she shrieked aloud in sudden ecstasy,—-*' 'tis 

be ! 'tis Arthur 1 'tis my brother !" 

It was he, but so wonderfully altered in appearance 
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that short as the time had been sinoe he left home, scarce 
any bat a sister conld have known him. His frame was 
thin and worn-— his ejes sunk deep in his head from fatigne 
and want of rest — ^his attire mean, and loddng soiled and 
torn from long-continned travd. 

'' Hash I hash l" he said : ^ dear loye, do not speak so 
load, bat Tead me somewhere aft onoe where I maj have 
food and rest. " 

" My darlnig brother 1" 

" Well, gaee till yon are satisfied. Are yon sare I am 
the same ?" he added, smiling, as she still dang to his 
dress and seemed as if she never ooald have done looking 
in his face. It was the first time they had been separated 
for more than a week, and Arthur felt happy at the 
unfeigned and intense delight with which she gave him 
welcome. 

" Gome in, come in," she said, snddeily hnxiying him 
toward the door : '^ bat first, what news ?" 

*' The worst. All's lost in Scotland I " 

Aqnila clasped her hands, and looked np with a oonnte- 
nance in which the liveliest anguish was apparent. 

**' Ob, dreadful hour," she said, ^' in which we hear it ! 
Oh, Arthor, my dear brother, well may they say that he 
who takes the sword stakes all .upon a desperate game 
indeed ! and aU are gamblers who befriend him. What 
spendthrift that laid his whole patrimony on the turn of a 
single die ever suffered such torturing suspense as I have 
done since first we flung our hearts ease and our peace of 
mind into the hands of Monmouth ? Not that I grieve we 
did so— no— bnt one loves, yon know, to talk of the pain 
one feels. For ahready, Arthur, I be^n to fear : I would 
ask yon one thing if I dared." 

"What is it?" 

^^ Can you not guess ? You do, but you have no comfort 
to mingle with your answer. Our patron, and our nndc, 
are they well ?" 
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<< Oar uncle is well and free — our patron is a prisoner. 

*^ A prisoner I" cried Aqaila, with increasing angoish. 
'^Yon bring ns dreadful news indeed, dear Arthar,-^ 
dreadful in what is past, dreadfal in what is menaced for 
the fntnre. But yon at least are safe : one prayer^--one 
fervent pniyer has been heard ; my only brother has been 
restored to ns in safety." 

'* And now," said Arthur, ^ tell me something of our 
home. What of my father? what of the Duke, and 
Henry?" 

AquOa tdd him briefly how the affairs of Monmouth and 
of both families were sitnated. The countenance of her 
brother fell when he learned that the marriage had not 
taken place. 

^' I -grieve for it," said he, '^ for a thousand reasons. In 
these uncertain times there is no counting on the day when 
you may require some surer protection than my own, and 
Henry Kingsly is one amongst ten thousand. I grieve, 
Aquila, that you should have resisted him. 'Twas rashly 
done— 'twas veiy rasbjy^ done. For as to me, I have 
already forfeited my right to appear openly amongst my 
friends. In the last unhappy skirmish, which ended in the 
capture of Argyle, my unde and myself were fully recog« 
nised, and our names, without doubt, are on the list .of the 
proscribed. Heaven only knows how soon " 

As he spoke, he staggered as if from weakness, and his 
countenance lost even the little colour it had left. 

" What is the matter, Arthur ? You are not well ?" 

^ I am not, Aquila. I received a wound in that un- 
happy struggle ; and having no time to give it the atten- 
tion—that — but it is nothing ^* 

** Wounded I and you would not speak of it I Bat I 
must not stop to chide yon for it now, for you grow worse 
and worse. Come in, and let me be your surgeon till we 
can procure a better." 

Leaning his head upon his sister's shoolder, and sop- 
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ported by her arm, joimg Fallarton with difficulty reached 
the cottage-door, and was condncted to a chamber where 
Aqnila dressed his wounds. Soon after, Gaspar Fullarton, 
who had been absent, as already mentioned, in search of 
news from Monmouth's army, entered the cottage and pro* 
cured for his son the necessary medical assistance. Gaspar 
had brought no news ; but the surgeon, who had opportu- 
nities of hearing intelligence on both sides of the question, 
was provided with some of an alarming nature. The 
Government, he said, had at length begun to bestir them- 
selves, and were mustering an army to meet the invaders : 
even the Commons had passed a bill pronouncing Mon* 
mouth a rebel and a traitor, and declaring the readiness of 
the Legislature to assist the King to the utmost of his efforts 
to bring the insurgent and his accomplices to justice. 

These tidings weighed heavily on Aquila's mind. For 
a few days her anxiety respecting Arthur diverted her at- 
tention ' in some degree from the concerns of Monmouth ; 
but when the wounds of Arthur were healed, and there ap- 
peared no danger of returning fever, her anxiety came back 
upon her mind with redoubled force. She could not sleep 
— she cpuld not eat nor work, nor even converse with ease 
and freedom of mind. She was continnally looking out for 
any one who could bring her news of Monmouth, and a 
thousand times bewailed the misfortune of her sex, which 
prevented her taking arms in his cause. 

'^ I would be all for him or nothing ;" so ran the train 
of her reflections when alone ; — " I cannot bear this divided 
fellowship— -one foot on sea and one on shore ; where one 
has all the torture of suspense and fear — the dreadful sway- 
ing of the reason to and fro between despair and hope, 
without the comfort of relieving it by vigorous bodily action. 
O that I were a man I or that my woman's frame were 
^tted with a woman's mind ! Men — men are happy beyond 
us in these advantages; they can fly to action to escape 
ii'om iear-— between one pole and aQOther there is chance 
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that thej may find relief, or at least there is refief in seek- 
ing it : bat poor woman, tied down to the domestic hearth, 
like a prisoner whose gaol's a fire, must bear the whole in- 
tolerable weight of donbt and terror without beiig able to 
move hand or foot for resistance or lor ease. I would be 
fighting with my utmost strength by Monmoath's side, or 
be away-<<^away-M>nt«-«-ont of the adventnra altogether. 
I fear this poor head of mine is too weak to meddle with 
snch great erents, for I have a secret gnesa that disappoint* 
men t ■ ■ b nt I will not thiak of soeh a word-— it is too 
dreadfnL<p-^Disappointmeiit I Oh nO'^he moat aneeeed. 
His fiulqre wonld deprive me of my aenses !" 

At this moment, Arthur, who was now whcXiy retovered, 
appeared at the cottage door. 

^' Aquila, what are you doing ao late in the open air? 
Why did you leave my room ?" 

** Shall I tell you, my good brother— 4ny dear Arthur ? 
-—It was because I could not bear my fears respecting 
Monmouth. I could as welt remain in a suffocating oven 
as within the four walls of a house when my fears for Mon- 
mouth's cause begin to haunt me. Oh, Arthur, is not 
Monmouth much to blame ? Is he not very slothfal^^very 
weak and loitering ? Would any man, that derives the 
name of man, beside himself have spent three long, long 
weeks, and get no lurtber than Frome, ere now, upon the 
road to London ? I protest to you, my brother, on my 
woBMu's honour, had I been in his place, upon a nag and 
housings, I would have seen Whitehall a week ago : npon 
my honour I would. Ob, shame upon him 1 And to think 
(for it is not now a question of Monmouth's right or wrong 
«^of mere glory or disgrace) what a fearMl train of coa^ 
sequences depend upon the issue I For now humanity alone 
must tti^ us to long for his success. To his triumph none 
shall snfier ; but if the victory be with James, all Somerset 
and Dorset will remember it as long as England's history 
shaUlast." x 
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'^ Yon hare said the trnth,** said Arthur, taking her 
hand, '^ and I have something now to add to it that con- 
cerns UB all. The fate of this unhappy enterprise, my sister, 
is ab'eady fixed. From certain information I know it to 
be impossible that Monmouth can succeed. You behold 
that sun that is now so tranqailly shedding its last beams 
upon the Dene of Taunton : it is doubtful whether it shaQ 
renew its course three times before Monmouth and his in- 
efficient force shall be scattered never more to re-unite in 
any cause. His ruin, certain as it is, will bring on ours, 
unless we use the time between this hour and that of his 
destruction for our own security. Far away, Aqnila, be- 
yond the waves in which that sun appears about to bathe 
his evening splendour, we may find a refuge and a home. 
Some quiet nook of Irish ground will afford us peace and 
shelter until the storm of royal vengeance has gone by, and 
we may venture once again to seek our native island with- 
out fear.'* 

<' And h it possible, Arthur, that I hear you urging a 
deliberate desertion of the cause we have espoused ?'* 

'< We cannot serve it by adding a few to the number of 
its martyrs. There is neither wisdom nor generosity in 
such wanton desperation, but mere idiot folly. Monmouth 
is lost — ^we can neither avert his ruin by our aid, nor can 
we diminish its effects by sharing it. Let us fly then, dear 
Aquila, ere it is too late." 

«( Never r* cried Aquila with indignant emphasis — ^'^ never 
will I desert the friends I have abetted, whether to their 
ruin or their glory. If you forsake the King because he 
is unfortunate — nay, if you succeed in hiring our venerable 
parent to sanction your disgrace with his grey hairs, you will 
find one at least of your name to save it from entire pollu- 
tion. ' I will not join your perfidy. I have prayed and 
watched andliungered for this cause, and by it I will live 
or die." 

^ F<xAx I this 18 raving madness/' answered Arthur,-— 
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" more fit for the agent in some wild romance, than for a 
fiving, natural, reflecting creatnre. Think coolly, it jon 
can, Aqnila, of what I have proposed." 

*' I will not think at all of it," exclaimed his sister ; ** I 
renounce — I reject — I despise it from the very outset. — 
What I fly ? Forsake those in their calamity with whom 
we held ready sympathy in their success ? Out on the 
dastard thought I Thank Heaven ! I have not so much of 
the coward within my heart." 

" What can you do for them ?" 

*' I can die with them I If our cause be righteous, what 
have I more than they to fear in appearing before that dread 
tribanal where its merits shall be searched to the very core ? 
With Monmouth I will stand or fall 1 Fly you, if you de- 
sire it, and purchase selfish safety at the price of name and 
honour ; and let it be hereafter said, that, of the house of 
Caspar Fullarton, a feeble girl alone was found willing to 
meet the worst that could attend fidelity to its hereditary 
principle." 

*^ And do you thin!::, then Aqnila — ^are you sure that 
yon could be content to meet the consequences of a general 
failure without fear ?" 

*^ Sure of it I — try me 1" cried Aqnila, extending her 
arms like one inviting pain. '' Oh, Arthur, you are not in 
earnest 1" she added with a sudden change of tone. ^' You 
are only trying whether I could be so mean as to approve 
that treacherous course. Bat you do not know how much 
of your own spirit is mingled with mine." 

"Aquila," said Arthur, "my proposition was so far 
serious, that if you had assented, I would have delayed re- 
turning to the cause of Monmouth until I had secured your 
safety, and that of our only remaining parent, in the worst 
event that could befall. But since you declare that yon 
oould not yourself feel happy in such a course, I wave the 
thought of it entirely, and confess to you that your feelings 
are entirelj mine. To-morrow then I will join the camp 
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of MonmoQth ; and may the event be happier for as all 
than there is cause to fear !" 

DeKghted, notwithstanding her affection to his person, 
and her apprehensions for his own safety, «t her brother's 
resolntioD, Aqnila was immediately occnpied m preparing 
the necessaries for his departure on the foltoiring morn- 
ing, and seemed by her alacrity as if she thongbt Us aid 
was all Uiat Mouneiith needed in order to be certain of 
saccess. 



CHAPTER XXL 

In the eonrse of tiie evening Caspar Falisrton entered the 
cottage, aoceoipanied by Mr. Smallwood the grazier, with 
whom he had been negociating the sale of some stock. 

^' Arthur— Aqnila, here is my good fi-iend Mr. Small- 
wood. Aqnila, my dear, will you have the goodness to 
order snpper ? Ow friend Smallwood will stay and share 
it with ns." 

Sapper was bronght in ; and the graaier smoothing down 
his hur upon his forehead, and laying a&ide his hat and 
cane, prepared himself to bear his part in the sppna/fAmg 
meal with becoming deoomnL 

^' Strange news this, Arthor, Mr. Smallwood tells me 
of !" said Mr. Follarton. '' Perhaps yon would have the 
goodness to repeat it for their advantage, Mr. Smallwood ?" 

''With all my heart, feir mistress,** said the grazier: 
^^ although I wonld premise that yon are not to suppose I 
assert anything of my own knowledge ; I merely re-afisert 
what I have heard as the wind of rnmonr blew it. on my 
path, being as it were the mare monthpiece or convey- 
ancer of—" 

" We quite understand all that, sir/' said Artbv, who 
saw that Aqnila was anxions to hear the news. 
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" Well, tiien," resumed the grazier, ** my news are simply 
these :— The ^ng's army, they say, is at length upon the 
march to meet the Dake of Monmouth, under the com* 
mand of Feversham and Churchill." 

*' And in what number, sir ?" asked Arthur. 

*^ Somewhat, they said, about three thousand men." 

^ Podi 1" said Aquila. *' Monmouth has more than 
double the force to meet them." 

*' Aye, aye, pretty lady ! but you will do well to consider 
that the buU with the horns is most likely to have the best 
of it when it comes to pushing. Monmouth is rather 
scantily provided in that particular. You understand me, 
gentlemen. He has more in his camp of the will to fight 
than of the weapons without which the will can never strike 
a blow. But of all the scourges that were ever brandished 
by the hands of War, they have got one of the most awful, 
they say, at this instant iu the camp of Feyersham ; one 
of his colonels — a very fiend incarnate — a fellow who has 
spent such a length of time in Africa, that there is not a 
savage in the deserts but is behindhand with him in 
cruelty." 

^ In AMca !" exclaimed AquUa, turning suddenly pale. 
*^ Pray, sv, did you hear his name ?" 

*' Ob, yes ; his name is Ellrke." 
^ At this word so sudden a coldness seized upon Aquila, 
that she had like to have fallen to the earth. Her fancy, 
at all times quick and easily impressed, was darkened at 
once, as by a cloud of the deepest gloom, at the unexpected 
occurrence of this name, which had not now for a long time 
past occurred to her memory. For several months after 
her parting interview with Eirke, his image and the recol- 
lection of his vengeful menace had haunted her mind with 
a degree of constancy and force which made her life un- 
happy. Time, however, and his long-continued absence in 
a distant part of the island, had at length worn off the 
gloomy impression from her mind. New prospects, new 
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excitements opened on her path ; the enthnsiasm with which 
she entered into the cause of Monmonth had completelj 
blotted from her memory all remaining trace of her old 
fears ; and now when her confidence in the success of Mon- 
mouth had begun to be shaken, and her anxiety was just 
returning, this dreadful name came on her ear like a terrific 
spell-word, reviving old apprehensions and awakening uew^ 

^' Is it possible ?" she thought ; ^^ is he amongst the foes 
of Monmouth ? Who is there that can tell what feai-ful 
chance may yet enable him to fulfil even to the letter all 
his shocking menace ? If there were anything that to me 
could cast a shade upon the hopes of Monmouth, it would 
be hearing that man's name amongst the leaders of the 
adverse camp." 

^' And this is all, sur ?" asked Arthur, when the grazier 
had concluded. 

^^ All, or the most important part of all," replied Mr. 
Smallwood ; '' except that they say both houses of parlia- 
ment concur in expressing their determination to stand by 
the present occupier of the throne ; in which resolution they 
were supported by various bodies of the state, whether 
justly or otherwise, of course I take not upon me to deter- 
mine, being a man of no party whatsoever, but a simple 
grazier, who have to commune in the way of my business 
with persons of every " 

"Will you sit to the table, Mr. Smallwood?" asked 
Arthur Fullarton. " Sapper, as you perceive, is ready." 

The reader may learn the accuracy of the grazier's in- 
formation by returning with us to Henry Eingsly, whom 
we left, slumbering in the camp of Albemarle. He was 
awakened on the following morning by a messenger from 
Colonel Pembroke, whom he found already risen and busy 
in his tent. 

'^ Mr. Kingsly," said the Colonel^ as soon as they were 
alone, '^ I have sent for you in order to make some little 
ameuds fur your disappointment (transient though I triut 
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it be) of yesterday morning. — Stand a little nearer, for 
there is danger of onr being overheard. The Dake is dis- 
tmstfol of his men, and I fear he will give place to Mon- 
mouth if an action should be menaced. In truth, I cannot 
blame him ; for the jeomen of Devon (and how should it 
be otherwise ?) are loath to cut hard against the yeomen of 
Dorset and of Somerset. He means to put a good face oa 
it, however, and to keep his place as long as it is possible. 
In the mean time, he has made out despatches to London, 
which I have a double reason for committing to your charge; 
the first, the safe carriage of the document ; the second, 
the advantage of the bearer." 

Henry Eingsly expressed his gratitude, and received the 
parcel, with which he returned to his quarters. In less 
than a quarter of an hoar he had set out, accompanied by 
an escort upon the road to London. 

He found, as might be expected, all excitement in the 
metropolis. The regular force at this moment in the king- 
dom amounted to a body of no more than five thousand 
men ; a subject of no light alarm to King James, whose 
past experience had taught him not to undervalae the in- 
fluence of Monmouth. Notwithstanding the expressions of 
attachment on the part of the people and the legislature, 
and the vigorous measures already taken by the latter for 
the suppression of the insurrection, he looked out with 
anxiety for every new piece of intelligence from the West, 
Wnd felt increasing alarm as one account reached him after 
another of the successful progress of Monmouth. His fears 
had found some alleviation in the arrival of some regiments 
which were sent him by his son-in-law, the Prince of 
Orange, to assist in repelling the invader. It is true, 
many in London had reason to view with astonishment the 
arrival oi those troops; for it had been privately dissemi- 
nated amongst the partisans of Monmouth, that William was 
in his interests, and it was even said that those very regi- 
ments were to be forwarded in order to susbaia ihe cause 
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owner to the royal interests at a time when socfa fidelity 
was deei^y haeardoiie, and complimented him on the alac- 
rity with which he had taken arms against the invader. 
HaTing delivered his despatches, Kingsly now received 
orders to attach lumself to the force of Colonel Eirke 
nntil a convenient opportnnity shonld occur of joining his 
own troop. 

Before introdoeiag tlds unhappily too oelehrated officer 
again into thoee scenes where he was yet remembered with 
no gratefnl feelings, it may be useful to make the reader 
better acquainted with an individual who must ere h>ng 
begin to occnpy a considerable portion of his attention. 
The histoiy, as incontrovertible as it is extraordinary, of 
those savage hordes in the'New World, who from monsters 
of cannibalism and vice became, after brief iostmction, 
patterns of Christian virtue, scarcely fnnushes a more strik* 
ing instance than that of Eirke of the good or evil which 
the hnman mind may reap from cultivation or neglect. 

Resembling, as history presents lum to our view, the 
crook-backed tyrant of Ei^land in his treachery and ma- 
figaity of spirit, though exercismg those qualities on a 
nanower field, the similitude was not borne out in all its 
points. Tradition has not invested the memory of Kirke 
with all the poetic horrors which the muse of Shakspeare 
has blended with that of the blood-stained Plantagenet. 
littb appeared, it was said, in his early years, of that 
hideous deformity of soul which was afterwards so fearfully 
devel<^;Md. No more could be remariced of his disposition 
at this period than an unusual degree of sensitiveness, 
which had even a resemblance of amiability, and rather in- 
terested than repelled the observer. Sickly in frame and 
delicate in mind, there appeared in Eirke for a considerable 
time no sjrmptoms of a disposition extraordinarily cruel or 
malicious. On the contrary, tenderness and affection 
towards his immediate relatives were strongly mingled in 
his demeanour and conversation. The greater portion of 
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his bojhood was consamed in the perusal of those TolamU 
nous romances of the preceding century, which were still 
in wide, if not general, circulation. These, while they gave 
a false bias to his imagination, laid the groundwork of that 
discontent, and at length morbid dbgust, against the real 
course of events, which finally settled in fixed and resolute 
misanthropy. 

Let no one to whom the gifts of a penetrating spirit and 
sensitive heart have been denied, lament the seeming in- 
feriority to which he has been consigned. He is free firom 
that endowment which is in one instance, perhaps, a gain, 
and in a hundred loss and ruin. Or if this be too much to 
say, at least let no one long for that piercing gaze which 
may enable him to see too clearly into the bosoms of his 
fellow-creatures, or the mind that b too easily touched by 
the discoveries it makes. Knowledge may be gained by 
the exercise of such painful sagacity, but it is certain that 
misery mil. While Eirke from his youth possessed this 
fatal gift in its perfection, it is impossible that it could have 
fallen on a mind less capable of using it with discretion. 
He saw, or fancied he saw, as he grew up, all mankind 
bent on selfish and exclusive interests. He detected some 
false virtues, and imagined that aU were so. He assumed 
at length as a maxim, that there was no one who made mo- 
tives purely generous the ground of his whole scheme of 
life ; and by an unconscious kind of hypocrisy, while he 
was most sensitive to his own interests — while a haughty 
glance or scornful word set his whole soul in arms, he sighed 
after a beau-ideal of disinterestedness, which he made no 
ciibrt to reduce to practice, and which, if it existed, would 
have been a monster. Like the poet of Boileau, who knows 
how to pine in verse while he fattens in reality-— 

Toujours bien mangeant, moarir par metaphore, 

his morality, refined as it was, existed purely in specula- 
tion ; and while he amused his mind with the most exqni- 
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site visions of an ideal perfection, he fonnd almost the lowest 
standard too elevated for his actual practice. As he min- 
gled in the world, his prejudices were confirmed, not dissi- 
pated, hy what he ohserved. He heard, as he said, tho 
names of all the virtues misapplied ; convenience taking; the 
place of firiendship— ambition honoured as high-mindednesa 
and generosity of soul — ^self-interest in a thousand forma 
assuming the name of virtue. Instead of building up the 
edifice of goodness in his own mind, he was continually 
looking for it in those of others, and continually murmuring 
that he did not find it. He had not philosophy enough to 
turn away his eyes from too close a survey of the sprmgs 
of human action, nor charity to distrust his own penetration. 
His knowledge of his species, instead of exciting pity and 
the desire to improve them, begot at first disrelish, then con* 
tempt, and lastly dark and settled loathing. He repelled 
with a bitter scorn those customary civilities which he fan- 
cied he could trace to some mean and interested motive ; 
and even the few which he knew were ofiered in sincerity 
and truth, he received rather with the melancholy of one 
who despairs of his race, than with natural gratitude or 
pleasure. He would hear nothing of that charitable blind-. 
less which will not see even motives that are spread upoi^ 
the very face of human actions, and even where goodness 
appeared to defy his acumen he would find refuge in doubt« 
ing its darability. A curl of the lip, a look of irony, a 
governed sneer, was his ordinary answer to the attempts 
which were made to gain his confidence, and he had as little 
idea of seeking love as of bestowing it. 

" Twere well," he said in his own mind, ^' if true affec- 
tion could bo fonnd ; but where is that ? Literally nowhere. 
Fame, talent, wealth, and wit may win admirers, and the 
hollow shell of love may show itself, and that may be called 
afiiection which is only gratified vanity, or avarice, or worse ; 
bus where shall we find the truth ? For as to that which 
comes to us firom nature, which we share in common with 
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the anreasoiiiiig brate, what care I for it ? — it is not wbat 
I seek. And erea if we dream tbat we have gained the 
priae, wliat can secure ns its constancf ? Nothing. Here 
kes the mb. Like all things excellent, the nearer it ap- 
proaches its perfection, the more fragile, the more fleeting it 
m sure to be. A waj with it !^— I'll seek my happiness else- 
where. Neither man nor woman shall have the keeping of 
my peace or pleasure. I wfll not waste my days in bnildittg 
Cowers of sand— card-castles, which the breath of another 
may destroy. I can reckon with more certainty on that 
ftlicity for which I am beholden to myself. The closet of 
my peace shall be secure while I entrast the key into no 
oilier hand. To no false and friyoloos coquette who prates 
of love and looks a lie in eveiy ^ance — ^to no hollow-hearted 
friend who wonld bat use me for his pleasure or his profit, 
will I confide that predons — ^predons charge. None bat a 
ddl would trust his treasure to the keeping of a knave, — 
and better a thousand times is the extremest loneliness of 
heart and mind, than the sweetest happiness that hangs 
upon a fii^e will." 

By such dark and pernicious thoughts in his lonely hours 
was the mind of Eirke corroded, till not a sound or gene- 
rous impulse was left to it. His soul seemed daily more and 
more bent up to the fearful course it was destined to pursue. 
A sneering cold misanthropy was at the root of all his con- 
duct. Even the predilections of natural affection were to 
bis morbidly critical mind a subject of disgust and scorn. 
He looked not with compassion, but with loathing, on the 
parent who was bigoted to the merits of hb child, and the 
wife who could not observe in her own husband the failings 
she condemned in other men. Nor, while he exercised so 
stem a scrutiny on the minds of his fellow-mentals, did it 
seem even to occur to Eirke that, at least, he was himself per- 
finrming a part far worse than any he condemned,— 4hat even 
the worst around him loved some amongst their species, while 
be included all in one general feeling of contempt and hate* 
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*' They aie in their heyday trim/' he woold say whem he 
met with some whose gentle goodness was proof even to his 
gloomy penetration : *' they show well in the strangei^s eyes, 
bot were time allowed to search bdow the sni^ice, how 
many jealousies, how moch of selfish ioddence where love 
is most required, what cold neglects, what secret bitterness 
of heart, might be discovered nnd^ all this golden smiling! 
And even if it were gennine, (as it is not,) is this, after idl, 
what men call virtoe ? Do those individuals truly love 
their species ? Are they not sunk to the ears in very sdfiah- 
ness ? Where is the sympathy with millions who are shiver- 
ing around them at this moment in want of the veriest 
necessaries? Shame on the lary beings! Why, I, for my 
own ambition and ddight, endure more toil and sufieriog 
thou they for the benevolence which they prafoss. No ; 
what I am, I am ; there is at least that good dx>nt m& 
If I do not feel benevK^enoe, neither do I affect it If I 
despise the hollow-hearted raoe^ I do not stoop to flatter 
them: 

'^Tdl Fortone of hm Windpway 
Tell Nature of decay, 
Tell Friendship of nnldiidnesSi 

TfH Jvstioe of delay; 
And if thi^ dare replyt 
Iliea give tkem all tbe He. 

*^ I bave kfiown creatures who called themselves my 
friends, and who were merely the friends of my dress, my 
credit, or my fortune. I have been abandoned by socb in 
my hour of loneliness and need ; and if I ever stooped to 
give expression to my disappointaient, they have had their 
vanity flattened by my pain, and either shunned ray com- 
.plwntSf or, what was infinitely worse, have overwhelmed 
me with profession — the counterfeit coin of love, which is 
baser than poverty itsel£ Bat enough (^ that. They shall 
.find me no whining Hamlet, nor no mouthisig Timon. 
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If they care not for my love, they shall feel the want 
of it.'* 

It was only, however, by degrees -that Eirke became 
what history has painted him. Absorbed for a consider- 
able time in sensnal enjoyments, it was long before he thought 
of adding to his positive pleasures the fiendish zest and 
stimnlns that some minds can derive from others' pain. 
In the army, which he had early entered as the readiest 
path to the distinction which he coveted, his close attention 
to discipline, his active talent, and his personal hardiness, 
soon gained him notice and preferment. Severe to the 
very limit of the law towards the soldiers under his care, he 
had rendered them as bold and fierce as mastifis chained, 
by the very sevority wl^h he exercised upon them. While 
he sought by the iron rod of fear to bind them dose to the 
observance of their duties, he endeavoured to reconcile them 
to the cruelties thus inflicted by allowing them firee range 
whenever an opportunity occurred of plunder and of oat- 
rage. Thus, what he was to them, they were to all who 
fell within their power. 

There was one circumstance which, it was said, had tended 
in no slight degree to confirm the mind of Eirke in the 
course which it had taken. He had at one time, partly in 
whim, partly through regard, conferred large favours on a 
young fellow-citizen in whom he thought he could distin- 
guish marks of an uncommon merit. This person could 
set no limits to his gratitude — he loaded Eirke with thanks 
and with professions of attachment. As he happened to be 
gifted with ability and learning, those tokens of esteem 
were flattering to Eirke, and ,he even began to bestow a^ 
share of confidence upon the man. The latter was one of 
those persons who half feel and half affect what they pro- 
fess. He was a great reader of the ancients, and often ex- 
pressed his admiration of those classical friendships of which 
we read in history. He felt some gratitude and kindness 
towards Eirke, and giving his fancy and hi3 vanity the 
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rein, he magnified these in bis professions into a kind of 
heroic devotion, performing all his acts of friendship as a 
woman paints her face, as much becanse he thought they 
gave a beanty to his own character, as for any service or 
pleasnie they afforded Eirke. 

The latter, who conid have seen throngh such parade in 
the case of any other than himself, was now effectnally 
hoodwinked by the very vanity which he despised in his 
neighbour. And so potent b affection, however little sin- 
cere, that he almost began, for the sake of this new friend, 
to abate somewhat of his prevailing gall agunst his species. 

Unfortunately, however, in the very instance which made 
him for a time imagine himself mistaken, he proved in theend 
to be singularly right. His friend, after sustaining for some 
time with perseverance the part he had undertaken, became 
desirous of retiring from the stage and returning to real life. 
He became weary of playing Pylades to empty benches, fi>r 
he found that the admiration of his performance was con- 
fined in a great measure to himself and his Orestes. Busi- 
ness called him to London and to court, where he was 
rapidly successful. It was on a visit to the metropolis that 
Kirke found out the truth. He called on this devoted ad- 
mirer of the ancients, whom he had now not seen for several 
years. Everybody knows in his own station what it is to 
be cut^ and as the ceremony was precisely the same in those 
days as in our own, there is no occasion to describe the 
manner in which Kirke was operated on by his old friend. 
There was nothing of ^hich he could openly complain ; but 
it was clear to him that matters were no longer as they had 
been. He felt too much contempt to show any disappoint- 
ment, but smiling bitterly at this confirmation of his old sur- 
mises he returned home with a spirit more malign than ever. 

We have dwelt perhaps too long on the history of this 
miserable and gloomy mind, though not so if it serve to 
show what a man may become who is left wholly to his own 
tutoring. 
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It was in the forenoon of the day which followed his ar* 
rival in Lond(»i, that Kingsly entered the barrack yard, 
where he expected to find the Colonel to whom he had been 
directed. Bemembering the mysterious mmonrs amidst 
which Kirke had left the neighbourhood of Taunton so long 
a time before, he felt a curiosity to observe what alteration 
bad been wrought in him by absence. As he looked around 
the yard, he perceived a sentry pacing to and fro before an 
open door with a heavy firelock on bis shoulder ; and near 
him a soldier in undress, singing aloud, without regarding 
the ridicule of his comrades, who leaned at the open win- 
dows, laughing and gibing at his music : 

'* As I thravelled France and Spaio, an' sailed into Oannany, 

Tiiithereratiia, 
Tiiitherithera. 
A spending mai^ days at my ease in AMa, 

Tiiitliereratlia,&c. 
Perosing of their ways, their sates and their fanns, 
But snch another place as the Lakes of KiUamey, 
I never viewed elsewhere, the air bein moet cfaarmin. 

Ti i itherera ti i a, &c. 

« Go on, lads. Maybe if the Oumel seen ye, ye wouldn't 
be obleest to ye'rselfs. I never heard one o' ye such a 
blackbird that ye need to be makin game o' the neighbours. 

** There, at seven yemrs of age^ they are fiimons grannaaiiaiia, 

Ti i itherera ti i a» &c. 
The nymphs an' the awaina are no shame to their parents, 

Ti i itherera ti i a, &c. 
The salmon and the tront are bonncin in the wather. 
The deer comin down from the mountains in swarms, 
Passin thro* an* fro an' the hounds runnin aftber, 

Ti i itheren ti i a, &c.** 

Here perceiving Kingsly, he saluted in the usual form. 
^^ Can yon tell me, friend, where I should be likelj to 
.find Colonel Kirke ?" 

" I could indeed^ an' I will too. But there's one thing, 
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if yoa plase, ao' it wouldn't be makin too free, tbat Fd 
like to know from yon. What oountfaiyman are yon, plase 
your hononr?" 

^ An EngUflhman— from Tannton," said Eingsly. 

*^ From Tannton ! Oh then, sore enough, I thon^t I 
knew the voice. Ah, then, sir, if yon plase, will yon teU 
me if yon knew anything of one Shamns Ddaney down in 
them parts ? I have a raison for axin.** 

Kingsly answered in the negative. 

** WeD, it's no matther. I thought yon might hear of 
him, for it was there we parted. Poor Shamns ! I'm 
afraid somethin happened him ; for he was always again 
demeanin himself to do anything that wonld pat him in the 
way of umin his bread. I don't know what business a 
poor man has of pride. Shamns was always over an' above 
genteeL I often tonld him 'twonld be the makin of him if 
there never was one o' the name above a blacksmith. Yonll 
find the Cornel np stairs, plase yonr honour ; 'tis his com- 
mands to have anybody that wants him walk up straight 
a-head. Poor Shamus!" he continued, as Eingsly followed 
his direction — "I'm afeerd he won't cut the brightest 
^gan among us when we meet at the cross o' BallyhahiU ; 
for I always remarked, that of all the fiiends in the world, 
when poverty tackles to gentility, the world wouldn't part 
'em. I £uicy I see him comin up the road with his stately 
gait o' goin, just as grand as if the King wasn't a patdi 
upon him ; an' his hand in his pocket, by the way nobody 
should say that it was empty, an' sorrow a cross but the 
five fingers in all the while. Well, so the world runs. 
Time will cure all." 

Even before he entered Eirke's apartment, there was 
something in all he met that looked stem and repulsive to 
the eye of Heniy Emgsly. The soldieiy, though seemingly 
well-disciplined, had an air of savage ferodty that struck 
an involuntary terror into the beholder's mind. Nor was 
their commander less forbidding in his air and his appear- 
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anoe than the men who had been entrusted to his charge. 
Yoang Eingsly was utterly astonished, ss he entered Eirkeli 
apartment to observe the total change, which a conturaed 
residence amid the disupation of a diseolnte metropoKs, and 
a long Intimacy with the arrogant and OTerbearing Jefferies, 
had wrought in the appearance of this officer. His oonnte- 
nanoe now was marked by a character of npnUiye ooarse- 
ness; the habitual superciUions air that had always iqppewed 
upon his eye and lip was deepened into a stare o^ broad 
and coarse c<mtempt. Those two vioea which enter most 
strongly into the demomacal character, Mcentioasness and 
pride, and wUch nnfintnnately are often so singnlaiiy asso- 
ciated in the hnman breast, were deeply stamped np<m the 
oenntenance of Kirke. 

*' Ha ! shr!*^ he exclaimed on hearing Eio gs^s menage. 
" From Tannton ? hey ? I know the spot. They want a 
change of kings there, do they ? Ha ! they shall have it ; 
I'n king lliem, nerer fbar, sir, when we get westward of 
Wilts. They would be fighting, would they, sir ? Intnitii, 
they shall have enough— Mtit mpergu^^l promise yon 
that, mr my name isn't Kirke.'' 

^' I trust, Oolonel,** said Kingsiy, ** that so insigmficant 
a stir may be put down witiiont the necessity for shedding 
much Ettgfish Uood.'* 

** English me no English Y* eried Kirke impatiendy. 
^ Ton tlnnk so, do yon ? — What eonstiyman is a rebel, sir ? 
answer me that. Trust me, lad," he added, turning his 
head over his shoulder, with a sm2e so malignant in its 
character that it smote the heart of Kingsiy with fear, — 
*' trust me, lad, we'll pack some scores of them to their own 
king before haymaking time is at end ; I promise you, my 
good sir, that yon shaU have a warm summer of it down in 
Somerset. Hey, sir ? a Duke of Monmouth for the rogues ! 
Trust Kirke, they lAall have Dukeing enough before winter 
oomes again, lie birds grow bold m the West. We nrast 
gH»bet a few rogues in chains, to fright the young ones. As 
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for the old rebels, nothing bnt qoartering will keep them 
quiet. Since King Log wouldn't do them^ they shall have 
King Stork.** 

At this moment Morty Delaney entered the room, and 
advanced toward Eu*ke with a femiliarity which showed 
that the latter was not exempt from the foible of fsvonritismy 
the common weakness ci tyrants. 

^' Here's something," said he, " that was left bdow for 
yon by a man o' the Chiefs.'' 

^' What chief? We are not amongst the savages, are 
we?" 

*^ Exceptin yonnel^ I don't know one present. I mean 
the Chief Justice, as they call him,— Jefferies : an' in troth, 
be all aecoonts it's bnt qnaro jnstice is m tiie connthiy if 
he's thediief of it." 
Here Eirke smiled and looked rignificantly at Eingdy. 
*^ A knowing Mow, I promise yon," said he, *' although 
from the wilds* of Ireland ; and a pretty hand at trussing a 
rebel too, after his own fashion. Go down and tell the 
messenger that I will be with his master at the hour he 
nanes." 

^ Tis wen for yon/' sud Morty, leaving the room, ''that 
has nothing else to do bat to be gom out to eat an' drink 
with all the great people, while we're breakin our hearts at 
work here in the barracks. But maybe we'd be cumels 
oarselves some time or another." 

At this Eirke looked again and smiled at Elngsly ; and 
then, with a ferodons change of manner so sudden that it 
was almost startfing, he said : 

^* My lambs, sbr— my lambs shall teach the good folk of 
the West what it is to meddle with matters of royal suc- 
cession. Believe me, sir, the landing of Monmouth shall be 
long remembered down in Dorset and that neighbourhood. 
Ferhi^s yon haven't seen my lambs ? for you look rather 
at a loss. Yon think I have not enough of the Arcadian 
about me for the pastoral vocation ; but yon do not know 
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roe : when 7011 have heard me pipe for a few weeks in 
Tannton, yon will swear no flock was ever blest with snch 
a shepherd. Have yon seen my Iambs ? What, ho ! some, 
of my lambs, attend here !" 

Eingsly was really in donbt in what manner this strange 
summons would be answered ; but his curiosity was fully 
satisfied when he beheld half-a-dozen ferocious looking fel- 
lows in uniform enter the room. 

*' One or two of you," said Colonel Eirke, ** attend Cap- 
tain Eingsly to the officers' quarters. These are my lambs, 
Mr. Eingsly, whom his Majesty is about sending forth as a- 
prey to the devouring wolves of Monmouth." 

At this instant the eye of Eirke lighted on a man who 
was passing through the barrack-yard. Without a word 
of apology to Eingsly, he darted from the room, hurried 
down the stairs, and through the open door. The man ap- 
peared to be aware of some mischief, for he ran toward the 
barrack gate on seeing Eirke leave the house. The latter, 
however, overtook and felled him to the ground with a blow 
of his sheathed sword. Not satisfied with this, he repeated 
his blows when the man was on the ground, striking him 
on the head and even on the face with a fuiy that seemed 
absolutely phrenetic Yet when Eingsly had run into the 
yard in order to rescue the unhappy wretch from such bar- 
barous wanton cruelty, he was astonbhed to meet Eirke 
returning to the house with a countenance as calm, and a 
demeanour as little agitated, as if he had just engaged in 
some amusing conversation. 

^* A scoundrel," said Eirke with a kind of smile, ^' whom 
I sent two hours since with a message to Whitehall, audit 
is now that he returns ! This engagement with the Chief 
Justice, Mr. Eingsly, will deprive me of the pleasure of 
securing your company at dinner to-day ; but to-morrow 
yon must be at leisure. Farewell I My lambs will show 
yon where you are to lodge.** 

JSenry could have excused himself wiih all his heart, if 
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it were possible, for he had seen enongh of Eirke. Even 
while speaking with him on indifferent snbjects, the destroy- 
ing instinct did not slumber in the breast of this tyrannical 
officer. If a worm or a fly happened to pass within his 
reach, it was snre to perish ; and even while his mind was 
occnpied with matters of engrossing import, his limbs and 
senses seemed habitaally engaged in looking ont for victims 
and inflicting injury. 

" And this is one of the men," thonght Eingsly, " who 
is to be entrusted with the unsheathing of the sword of 
justice in the West of England ! Such a pacificator as he 
would go far to make right and wrong change sides even in 
80 bad a cause as that of Monmouth. There is one family, 
I trust, however, who will fall within the reach of some 
more lenient avenger than he, if they should share the com- 
mon ruin — which Heaven avert in mercy. 



• CHAPTER XXII. 

Oat on ye, owls I KothiDg but songs of death ? 

Richard III, 

In the mean time the tide had begun to turn in the camp 
of Monmouth. Bath and Bristol had refused to receive him. 
The news which Andrews and his companion had brought 
with them from the North (although modified in the telling 
60 as not to spoil their own welcome) was anything rather 
than encouraging. It became evident that the adventurers 
had been premature in their enterprise. The King was not 
merely looked upon with toleration by his subjects, he was 
even popular ; and the cordial feeling excited by his coming 
to the throne, and manifested by all classes in the kingdom, 
had not yet had time to cool, when this crude attempt was 
made to hurl him from his seat. The absurdity of Mon- 
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month's prodamations and of his pnbliclj setting a price on 
the Ejng's head had already drawn apon him the ridicnle and 
the disgust of all moderate persons. As bis disappoiotments 
maltiplied, his constitntiooal equanimity began to abandon 
him. He became fretfal, melancholy, and desponding; 
frequently interraptmg the counsels of his friends with 
bursts of impatience foreign to his habitual manner, and eren 
forming already designs of escaping beyond sea and abandon- 
ing his followers to their fate. It was in this vacillating 
state of mind that he re-entered Bridgewater a short time 
before the royal army entered Somerset. 

On the evening of the 4th of July, a general gloom had 
fallen on the quarters of the insurgents. The leaders of 
the enterprise had been entirely disappointed in the hope 
that their success might gain them adherents amongst the 
better ranks. The ^atory and undecided policy of Mon- 
mouth himself had even occasioned a degree of disgust 
amongst his declared friends ; and while he loitered in the 
neighbourhood of Frome, many withdrew privately from his 
standard to avoid the consequences of the failure which they 
beheld impending. On his return towards Bridge waterj. he 
had missed several of the most active and efficient men 
amongst his followers. These events, together with the 
declared hostility of the Commons to his claims, and the 
alacrity with which they voted a supply for the suppression 
of his enterprise, weighed heavily at length upon the mind 
of Monmouth, and bowed him to the earth with fear. He 
had not, moreover, the sense of conscious rectitude of pur- 
pose to support him in his adverse fortune. 

A oouncU had been sumffloned» and while Monmonth 
awaited the arrival of the officers whose opinions he desired 
to hear, he passed away the time by discoursing with Fer- 
guson on hb present fears and the chances that remained 
of their success. 

'' The Prince of Orange," he said, *' is dilatory in keep- 
ing his word. I hear nothing yet of those r^ments he 
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proflused faithfiilly to send me, and they never were more 
needed than at this very instant Prithee tell me, Fergu- 
son, dost thon think there is any store to be set by the pre- 
dictions of astrologers ?" 

^* Why does yonr majesty ask ?'' said Ferguson hesi- 
tating. 

*' Becanse," replied the Doke, ** a pair of snch philoso- 
phers in Rotterdam told me that I might count on many 
years of Mfe, if I should pass the next Saint Swithin's dfty. 
It is now but ten days distant." 

^ Concerning the influence of the heavenly bodies on 
homan affair s " Ferguson began. 

^* Ten days I** Monmouth exclauned, as if in communion 
with his own mind, and heedless of the long and learned 
dissertation on attrologia naturalis and cutrologia judi' 
doTui, together with other subjects of the kind, of which 
he deprived himself by this eariy interruption* ^* And how 
much may and must be done within the next ten days ! If 
the Prince of Orange fail me, all is lost ! And yet within 
ten da3rs is it likely that he who has loitered so long, and 
almost let the occasion slip, will now redeem lost time ? 1 
confess to yon, Ferguson, that as our difficulties thicken, 
and the crisis of our fate draws near, my mind grows clouded, 
and I recall that prophecy with a restless and painful 
anxiety. Would it were over, for better or for woisel Speak 
mi," he added, as an (^cer presented himself at the door 
of the apartment ; '^ you seem to bring us news." 

*' We must be stuiing, please yonr majesty. Feversham 
has entered Somerton." 

** So near ?" said Monmouth. '< And in what force ?" 

** Somewbst, it is said, about two thousand foot." 

^ Where is the king?" exclauned another v<Mce outside. 

** Here, here!" said Monmouth. ^ Enter and j^ve your 
tidings." 

** Work increases on our hands," ssdd the newcomer. '^ A 
forceof fivehundredhorse has occupied the viUage of Weston." 
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« They are Eirke's dragoons," said Monmouth, endea- 
▼onring to conceal his anxiety. '^ Well, sir, we mnst be 
ready for them." 

The messengers retired, and Monmonth remained for 
some moments in a mood of painful reflection. 

<^ Thou worst of counsellors \" he said in a fit of gloomy 
apprehension, as he paced uneasily back and forward in his 
room, and addressed himself to Ferguson — ^' thou worst of 
counsellors ! From the hour when first I listened to thy 
voice, fortune forsook me ! Till then my hopes were strong. 
The friends of liberty were Monmouth's also ; the compa- 
nions of our enterprise were full of sphit and of zeal, for 
they believed themselves engaged for England's fireedom, 
and not for any private end. Thou wert fool no less than 
knave to give such counsel ; for, setting thy griping selfish- 
ness aside, a single ounce of wit would have told thee that 
it was time enough to dispute the right of booty when the 
prey was won. Who's there ?" 

A scout entered the room in haste. 

" My lord," said he, " the King's army are——'* 

" The Zin^'*,--rsirrah ?" 

*' I mean, my lord, the Duke of York's forces are in the 
plain of Sedgmoor." 

"What! nearer yet?" 

^' I saw them, my lord, not half an hour since with my 
owu eyes— **and wonderfidly scattered. They surely could 
not think your grace so near." 

^^ Go and report it to Lord Grey, ^ere comes a new 
perplexity. I have now no hope but in the Prince of Orange," 
he continued, growing pale and almost trembling witii 
anxiety. ^' Heavensendhlmfavourable winds and — ^honesty! 
Our last chance hangs upon his truth. He promised faith- 
fully — ^the promise of a politician it is true-*" he oontmued, 
pacing the room in a fever of uneasiness, and speaking in 
interrupted sentences; ''but Itrust— ~Who's there again?" 

« Friend Monmouth," said a man in a Quaker-dress who 
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entered the room without hesitation"— *' Are thee Monmouth, 
friend ?" 

'* They call me so," replied the Duke. 

''Then thee will £nd in that packet something of impor- 
tance, I belieye— -from London. I can giro thee a hint of 
the contents," he added with a significant look : '* there 
will be no rising in the city this time.'* 

'^ What ! has it been detected ?" 

^* Nay, nay— they were too wise to put themselyes in the 
way of it. James is too strong in the dty now. Our 
fiiends think thee was somewhat too hasty with thy enter- 
prise ; however, I wish thee happy speed. Farewell ! — If 
thee should need anything in a friendly way, fr^m Isaac 
Josephs of Oak Farm, thee can have it.^ 

<« So our hopes in London are at an end !" said Mon- 
mouth, as the Quaker lefb the room. *' What's to be done ? 
Counsel me, Ferguson ; bad as thy counsel is, mine own is 
worse. The Stadtholder— what's here? Oh, treachery 
beyond belief! The regiments he had promised me on land- 
ing, he has sent to James ; and some of that force is at this 
instant in Sedgmoor I Oh, hollow, hollow Orange ! Oh, 
vile break-promise i" the unfortunate Duke continued, 
crushing the papers in his hand and dashing them against 
the ground. '* Ambition, be thy name for ever cursed I 
Cursed be the fiend that first invented thee, soul-polsoning 
draught, that intozlcatest more deeply than all the wines of 
earth ! What shall we do, Ferguson ?" 

" Fight for it, my lord — ^there is nothing more left now." 

<< Impossible ! Even victory would be failure when 
things go thus in London. Oh, Ferguson, the hour was 
an accursed one in which I listened to thy counsel 1 Ac- 
cursed be my ambition, accursed the easy ear that was ever 
but an open gate to flattery! Women and boys fore- 
wamed me of this day, when men were blind themselves 
and blinded me." 

<«My lord," said Ferguson, '<you are unreasonable. 
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Ton suffer yonnelf to be d^resaed too much— yoft oiak 
into despondency when yon have every reason to rise in 
hope and confidenoe. Our force is still, by all aceoonts 
that we can learn, near double that of Feversham ; and 
be certain one snccessfol stroke would gain na hosts oi 
friends." 

^* And by whom shoald it be stmck ?** asked Monmouth 
with a smile of mingled anguish and derisiou. ^* By the 
valorous Lord Grey, perhaps ? or by those miserable clowns 
with staves and sickles for their only weapons? or our 
Mendip miners with thebr picks and shovels ? I tell you, 
friend, our cause is lost and gone. There is not a spot on 
which my eye can rest that does not bear the mark of ruin 
on it — and it seems a miserable madness to await the issue 
in our destruction." 

At this moment a soldier presented himself at the 
entrance of the tent and sainted. 

** A gentleman from Scotland, an' it please your grace.'' 

''From Scotland?" cried Monmouth with eagerness. 
^ Admit him instantly." 

The soldier retired, and Arthur Fnllarton soon after 
entered the tent. He bowed to Monmouth, who remained 
for some moments attentively perusing his figure before he 
spoke. 

**I should know your face, friend," said the Bake, 
advancing towards him. '* Your name is Fnllarton ?'' 

« It is, my lord." 

" The nephew of Sidney — who accompanied Argyle to 
Scotland?" 

'' I had a part, my lord, in that unhappy expedition." 

*« Unhappy?" 

" My lord," said Arthur, *' I would that in presenting 
myself again before you I had that to tell which might re- 
pay my welcome ! — ^bnt it is far — ^far otherwise." 

'^ Speak, mr," said Monmouth, tnming deadly pale. 

" My tale, may it please your grace," said Fnllarton, *' is 
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monrnfal in its brevity.*' And, in a few words^ he made 
the Dnke acquainted with the disastroos issne of Argyle's 
expedition to the North. 

'< We foand, my lord," said he, ** onr friends divided 
and timorous, onr enemies confident and united ; one adhe- 
rent of one counsel, another of another-— but all concurring 
to reprehend our rash and iU-conoocted ^eme. Still, 
please your grace, the Earl stood stoutly to his cause. He 
reproached the timid — ^he exhorted the wavering — he 
united the factions, and he manned his little force to dare 
the worst. Bat what was to be done ? That one unhappy 
incident at Cairston had alarmed all Scotland. The privy 
council were on the watch, and made ample preparations 
to defeat him. Two ships of war, like eagles floating in 
the air above a poor man's sheep->pen, were hovering on the 
coast to iateroept all possibility of his retreat ; and Soot- 
land's militia, to the amonnt of two«and-twenty thousand 
men, was under arms, and <m the way to meet him. Think 
yon, my lord, what chance there was that the £ari, with 
scarce three thousand men, could meet a force like that ? 
Like a hunted boar, he saw his enemies collect on every 
side for his destruction. If he turned one way, the Marquis 
of Athole met hun with his kilted foree^n front he must 
dispute his passage with the Earl of Dumbarton— on the 
other side Lord Murray pressed him hard — behind, the 
Dnke of Gkxrdon came darkening like a winter storm. What 
could he do, although the heart and counsel of all Hom^s 
heroes had been treasured in his breast? His military 
stores were seized, and famine began to press upon his 
f<HXse. Thus harassed, still he clung to his resolution : he 
broke with his small band through the toils by which he 
was encompassed — ^he forsook his native shire, and came 
into the Lowlands, where he hoped for succour from the 
Whigs ;-^bat they had had enough of civil contest. The 
rest b briefly told. His force was soon dispersed — ^himself 
made prisoner* With my own eyes I saw him in the hands 
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of his panmen, and nnce haye learned that sentence of 
death has been passed npon his life.*' 

While Monmouth was reflecting on these fatal tidings 
with a mind oppressed with still increasing disappointment, 
a cheer was heard ontside, and an officer hnrried into the 
room with a look of tamoltnons joj. 

" My lord, Sir Patrick Home." 

*^ Is it possible ? He is heartily welcome.~*Well, Sir 
Patrick, well ?" 

Sir Patrick entered the tent with a look so travel-soiled 
and care-worn, that it was hardly necessary to question him 
as to the nature of his tidings. 

« What of the Earl, Sir Patrick ?'* 

<< We shall never see the Earl more, my lord, in this 
world," said Sir Patrick. <' The Earl is dead. He lost 
his head at Edinburgh ; and a worthier never stood on 
human shoulders ! I had much ado, I promise your gracCf 
to bring my own so far,]^that I might make you understand 
the event." 

By this time the room was crowded with the officers who 
had been summoned to the council, and who were astoniBhed 
at the extreme depression and even desperation of manner 
evinced by Monmouth. He had even the timidity to pro- 
pose to some individuals apart, and in an under tone, that 
they should desert their men and ride with him to the near- 
est seaport, there take a boat and trust to the mercy of 
the sea. Finding none, however, willing to second him in 
so unworthy a scheme, he proposed aloud that they should 
cross the Avon at Eeynsham-bridge, proceed to Glouces- 
ter, there cross the Severn, and hold on their march along 
the right bank of the river until they received aid from 
Cheshire, where he counted on having many partisans. 

<' Gentlemen," said be, ^' whatever be our thoughts of 
how this enterprise has gone hitherto, there is one thing 
evident now — tkat hope has ended— and the best thing we 
can do is to secure our safety. There is none of us now 
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bat may fbel well enough that England is too hot to hold 
him." 

This proposition exdted general mnrmars: and some 
were so mnch disheartened bj it that they withdrew from the 
oonndl-room, and subsequently sought their own safety by 
flight ; amongst these were Venner and Mason, two of his 
ablest officers. But Monmouth was obstinate. 

^' What good is it," said he, ^' to stand here and see 
half-a-dozen thousand wretches cut each other's throats 
in a morning to no purpose?— to stand by and see them 
marshalled for the slaughter*— the slaughter of the sword 
and gun at first, and the still more dreadful and more piti- 
less daughter of the law that is to come afterwards? Well, 
my Lord Grey," he added, as that nobleman entered the 
room with an anxious countenance, "we are all of your 
mind now : runnmg is the order of the day— Occujoot ex* 
tremum scabies. When I sent you to pick up long pieces 
and ammunition from Albemarle and his rout, you showed 
your sense. We all cried ' Oh I' upon you then : and 
Fletcher— (Oh, Fletcher I prophet Fletcher I) — Fletcher 
tamed up lus lip, and the foam on it too, and bade me rid 
the camp of you. But you see how minds will change! 
Ton have made disciples of the stoutest of us." 

" I don't understand, my lord," said Grey, with an of- 
fended look. 

^' Ah, you are cunning 1" said the Duke ; ** and Fergu- 
son here too, another cunning knaye I— and the little devil 
within, that was cunninger than the whole of you, and that 
whispered in my ear, * Monmouth be a King,' before your 
brains, with all their art, had thought of it : the whole of 
yon together were too many for my moderate stock of com- 
mon sense. Well, ruin's the word. Come, gentlemen, 
come — come, the farce is at an end ; get you to your tents, 
and every man seek safety for himself. At present, there 
has been little mischief done ; but let it come to a battle, 
and James will flood the West with blood, for I know his 
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rigoroos nature. Which of us do yon thiak will 'acupe 
hanging or heading, if James of York, as we named hLn 
in the fece, should lay hold of htm ? Not I, for one. I 
promise yon, I hare no desfare to bo pat into a horn-book, 
or make amoral for tales wrote hereafter against amlHtiofi.'* 

Bat Monmonth did not knew Lord Grey, when he as- 
sailed him openly with so mnch vehemettce* Qrey was only 
physically weak : his senses coold not abide the shock of 
danger, bat he had a degree of moral coorage &r soperior 
to £at oi Monmonth Uoaself. Such b the proUem which 
history represei^ him to ou Tiew ; weak and yidding 
on all oGcanoBs where animal nerre was reqoisite, but 
firm, spirited, and nneoopromisittg when it becsone a 
qnesdon of procnring safety, by premeditated baseness or 
treachery. 

^'My lord," he said, sarprised, as were all present, at the 
sodden alteratioa winch disappointment wrooght in the 
babitnal manner of the Dnke, " if yoa snppose that i am 
one of those who will consent to seek sa&ty by an in^rions 
desertion of the cause I have embraeed, you are dee s tr ed : 
I wiU never lonake the standard of freedom wh3e tinre 
remains a chance of its success." 

<' Nor I," said Home. 

'< Nor V said Fullarton. 

** Nor I," repeated Wade and Jones, and many othors. 

'^ WeQ, gentlemen," cried tAie Duke, *' ehacun a songont 
-—you will please yoorsdives ; and if it pleiee you to offer 
your throats to the pike.'^ 

'' Let the men be questionedy'* said an officer, ^' and see 
if they will hear of a retreat." 

'^ Aye, question them, q^nestkm them I" cried several 
voices. 

'< With all my heart!" exdaimed the DuJce. " Go, sir," 
(to an officer,) '^ and have the troops drawn out. If they 
wiQ rush en danger, why then let them not say the &alt 
continues to vest with Monmouth." 
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GHAPTEB XXIIL 



Few, few shaU part where maay metft ; 
The snow shall be their winding sheet. 
And erery turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a solfyer's sepnlchre. 

Thk dram immediatelj beat to arms \ aod the Dnke, ac- 
compaBied by the principal officers, went to meet his mei^ 
A romour of the near approach of the royal army had al- 
ready spread through the town ; but the alaerity with which 
the soldiery obeyed the snmmons of their leader, showed 
plainly that they did not participate in his depresakHi. On 
the contrary, the tidings gave them joy. They were 
heartily tuned of their loitering inaceicm, and longed to eome 
to blows on any terms. A profound and anxions silence 
fell npoB them, ther^ore, when tiiey saw Monmouth pre* 
paring to address them. 

^ I never imagined," said he, '*my gallant feUow-conntry- 
men, that your zeal conkl be snfficient to overcome fdrtaae 
and oar foes together. Had we only James «€ York and 
his adherents to contend with, I conld be content to dave 
the worst ; bnt we are told there is a certain wayward 
power that exercises a eapricions influence over the affaira 
of man, whose favours are bestowed at random, who gives 
because she will, and withholds because she is not willmg 
to bestow, without regard to merit, justice, or necessity. 
Poets and painters represent her blind, because she knows 
not how to discriminate ; and they give her a wheel, for he 
tiiat is on the topmost spoke at morning, may be ground in 
the rat ere nightfalL Gamblers invoke her, whether they 
rattle dice for gold, or play out of cannon-mouths for poor 
men's lives ; and in ancient times her favour was esteemed 
00 indispoouBabie in the game of war, that good fovtane, or 
fdicitas, was counted amongst the essential (fualities cif a 
good general* There are some with whom she tarries for a 
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day, and others whom she porsnes with kindness from the 
cradle to the grave ; some whom she crosses twice or thrice 
in a whim, and others whom she dogs with misery 
through life. I am one of the latter, in a sense. Felieitas 
is not amongst the qualities of Monmouth ; and in this affair, 
my friends, she has declared agunst us. Wherefore, take 
heed in time and look for safety. I have called you hither, 
my friends, to place your peril before you,— to thank you 
for your services, your devotion to the cause of Monmouth, 
imd to bid you fareweU, since Fortune has declared against 
us, and Providence pleases not to control her. I trust a 
happier day may yet arrive for England, and that we may 
meet again with better prospects." 

This address excited loud and general murmurs amongst 
the hearers. Some called out that Monmouth was betray- 
ing them ; and others, that he only made experiment of 
thdr fidelity. The clamour and confusion increased, the 
soldiers left their places, and ran to and fro, or gathered 
into groups as if consulting on what should be done. No- 
thing coidd be farther from their minds than the thought of 
a retreat, at a time when they imagined the opportunity was 
for the first time afforded them of striking a successful blow. 
Such was the fear of Monmouth, that on perceiving how ill 
his address was received, he again meditated the withdraw- 
ing himself privately from the town, and abandoning the 
men to their own counsels. 

In the mean time the most talkative amongst the insur- 
gent force were busy in their several quarters. 

" A\ boys," said Shamus Delaney, '^ an' is that the way 
of it ? an' will ye hear to a rethrate now, after aU the 
dhrillin, an' the marcbin, an' the fine promises ? Sanuher 
to the one o' me, boys, but I'll tell ye what ye'll do. Let 
ye gather together, the whole o' ye ; an' if the Juke be 
still for partin us, let ye name any half-dozen ye like among 
the whole o' us, to be kmg in his place, and let them toss 
up for it. James littlewit I" 

"Here!" 
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« Pether Hangfire !" 

" Here !" 

'' Solomon Scattherball !" 

" Here l" 

*' Very well ; I see ye're all there* Well, ye know a 
ship is no nse without a rnddher, nor a flock of goats with- 
out a herdsman, nor a congregation without a priest, nor 
an army without a general, nor a counthry without a king. 
Isn't that clear ?" 

" Aye, aye, aye." 

'^ Well then, if it comes to the rote, I suppose I may 
count upon ye'r voices in case a king should be wantin, eh ? 
Ye know the way I dhrilled ye." 

" Aye, aye." 

*< Very well ; houl ye'r tongues a bit, for I see the Jake 
is goin to spake again. Twovld be the rale toitbh if I 
could shkama be some mains to go back a king to Bally - 
hahill. Oh, tundher ! I think I see meself goin up the 
road with a big shinin goold crown upon my head an' the 
neighbours ready to take their oath 'tis Brian Boru himself, 
or OUa Folia that's ruz from the grave. Well, all's in luck : 
no matther." 

By this time the soldiers had pressed dose around the 
group of officers, amongst whom the Duke of Monmouth 
stood, and were engaged in earnest remonstrances with their 
general. 

*' What care we for the risk ?" cried one : *^ we thought 
of all that before we left our cottages." 

" We knew well enough what stake we had in the game," 
said another ; ** but it's no matter for our lives when our 
cause is good." 

'' Only lead us to the field I" exclaimed a third, ^*'and 
leave the rest to ourselves." 

" Aye, aye, to the field ! to the field I" exclaimed a thou- 
sand voices ; and a shout ensued so stunning, that it seemed 
io sbake the very earth on which they stood. 
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'* Give them their way, my lord/' said Fergason ; ^that 
shout foreboded victory." 

''They will not quit thekr arms," said a second 
officer. 

'' Except to meet with Feversham," added a third. 

The spirit of his followers seemed to restore the ooofi- 
dence of Monmouth. After a little pause he said % 

" Is it yonr desire then, soldiers, that we dionld go to 
the field to-morrow ?" 

'' Aye, aye, to the field — ^hnasa l" was answered, as 
before, in a voice of thunder. 

'< Tis weU, then," answered Monmouth ; '' I yield to 
your desire. Feed well to-night, and rest well, for you 
will have something to do before daybreak. Let every 
man have his matchlock for a bedfellow to-night, and be 
stirring at the beat of drum. Aye, while you keep such 
hearts as these, there is little fear of the Issue. You are 
to fight for England, against Englishmen. Trust me, you 
will not find them strong in their cause as we are. Hnaaa 
then, once again, for liberty and England !" 

Again the ready shout resounded through the town ; 
and Monmouth having given his orders for the night, re- 
tired to his lodgings. The men dispersed to their quarters, 
and prepared for the encounter of the following morning 
with the alacrity which is inspired by a strong convictioa 
of right and confidence of success. 

In the mean time, the royal generals, secure of an easy 
victoiy, took little pains to increase that certainty'by choice 
of situation or a well-ordered plan of engagement. Their 
fully-armed and highly-disciplined force, they knew, wag 
more than sufficient to meet any number of those inexpe- 
rienced clowns that could be brought against them. It was 
near evening when they entered on the plain of Sedgmoor, 
where they were to pass the night ; and the straggling 
manner in which they were sufiered to take possession of 
the groand showed plainly how little their generals appre* 
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hended any attempt which could be made by the iosm'gents 
to disturb their position. The night was clear, and morn- 
ing was still far ^tant, when, pnrsnant to a preconcerted 
plan, the army of Monmouth was drawn out in silence from 
the town* Lord Grey, at the head of the caralry, was sent 
a little before, as the force least liable to suffer from a sur- 
prise. Monmouth himself followed with the main body of 
his army, nearly three thousand of whom were armed, and 
in some tolerable degree of disdpline. 

The men, who had been well furnished with the excite- 
ment of strong liquor, marched with alacrity, and reached 
about one o'clock in the morning the edge of the moor. The 
royal army had, however, already taken the alarm. Lord 
Grey, at the head of A^e squadrons of horse, was ordered 
to push forward and burst into the camp of Feversham, 
but a wide and deep ditch which intersected the plain be- 
tween both armies presented an unexpected and effectual 
obstacle. As they rode along in search of a place where a 
passage might be effected, volleys of musketry were opened 
upon them from the enemy's lines, and an awkward skirmish 
in the dark with a party of their own meo, somewhat in 
advance of them, completed their confusion. Lord Grey 
himself, once more subdued by his infirmity, added a new 
disgrace to that of £ridport, by fljiog with his troops to a 
little distance, where they took up a position out of the 
range of musket-shot. The three remaining squadrons 
made a gallant attempt to force a passage, but were re- 
pulsed and obliged to retire in disorder. Monmouth now 
ordered the infantry to advance. After a long continued 
fire, which had only the effect of wasting the ammunition 
of the insurgents, day broke upon the combatants, and dis« 
closed to the eyes of Monmouth, the royal infantry at eighty 
paces distant, quietly reserving their fire, and suffering the 
artillery alone to answer the volleys of the insurgents, while 
Feversbam's cavalry, newly arrived fix)m Weston, was 
posted on his right flank* Without losing a momenty the 
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infantry was ordered to pass the ditch, a manoeaTre which 
was soon effected. The imposing sight of Feversham's dia« 
ciplined troops, with their artillery and their calm and con- 
fident aspect, as of men certain of success, might well have 
checked the ardour of a newly-levied force like that of 
Monmouth's. The latter, however, did not spare to pnrsae 
their purpose. The signal for attack was given, and with 
shouts of fury the insurgent yeomen dashed forward on the 
royal force. It was impossible to resist the terrific energy 
of their onset ; and the royal generals were astounded at 
the gallantry displayed by these poor fellows, who found in 
their own courage a substitute for all the skill and know- 
ledge that are only gathered from experience. It was in 
vain that Feversham put in practice all the manoeuvres of 
the field in order to resist the vehement charge of the insur- 
gents — ^now drawing his men into line, now condensing 
them into squares and columns. The soldiers of Monmouth, 
in indiscriminate masses, rushed forward to the charge 
wherever they beheld a foe, and carried all before them 
with an impetuosity which nothing could resist. The royal 
army was routed and driven from the ground — ^it was 
rallied and routed again — ^there was not a man on Mon- 
mouth's side who did not labour as if he had been engaged 
in single combat, and that combat for his life. Astonished 
at what they beheld, the royal generals began to despair of 
the day, and their exertions now were bent to render the 
retreat as orderly as it was possible. But the triumphant 
yeomanry pressed too close upon their rere to admit of their 
•recovering order. 

^^ It is in vain, Kirke/' said Feversham, as that officer 
galloped by him. ^' What are your lambs about ? These 
fellows fight like furies. They will not leave a man of us 
to tell the news.'* 

" They seem to have changed their minds Already," said 
Kirke, " for they have ceased firing.'* 

It was so in point of fact. Moqmouth was at the ioatant 
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esniting in his Tictory as a certain thing — a victory which 
would, in all probability, have effected a permanent change 
in the dynasty of England. His astonishment, therefore, 
was extreme when the firing ceased. The cause, nnhappily, 
was irremediable ; the ammunition of the troops had failed ! 
The secret soon became evident to the adverse force, who 
gathered confidence and strength from the discovery. They 
rallied now without difficulty ; and while the insurgents, 
perplexed and eager, seemed at a loss what next to do, a 
most destructive fire was opened on them from the oppo- 
site army. The scene which followed leaves description 
powerless. It was to no purpose that the insurgents, un- 
provided with the means of maintaining an equal combat at 
a distance, rushed down in masses on the foe, and endea- 
Toured to effect by the mere momentum of numbers what 
they could no longer do with weapons. By skilful 
manosuvres the enemy evaded theu: onset, dividing into 
numerous bodies, and galling them from one quarter while 
they were striving to make an impression in another. It 
was to no purpose that many were seen dashing all unarmed 
upon the royal lines, and expiring beneath the pike and 
musket to which they offered their defenceless breasts. The 
royal force prevailed, and Monmouth's army was on the 
point of ruin. At this instant Colonel Jones, the officer 
already named, who divided the command of the cavalry 
with Grey, looking round in vain for Monmouth, and seeing 
the little army deserted by its commanding officers, took the 
only step which could have given them a chance of safety. 
Lord Grey, who had not ventured within range of musket- 
shot since his first repulse, was stationed with a consider- 
able body of cavalry in reserve, the Dake supposing that the 
infantry could better conduct the heavy work of the day, 
and that the horsemen might be more advantageously called 
into action in a crisis than as partakers in the general en- 
gagement. By charging vigorously now in front, they might 
enable the infantry, who were at present suffering severely, 
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either to effect a tolerable retreat, or to procure time for 
recoveriDg confidence and order. 

'* Mr. Follarton," cried Colonel Jones to Arthur, whom, 
88 being attached to no corpe, he retained near him in 
quality of aide-de-camp, " ride to Lord Grey at once, 
and order him to charge in front with all his force." 

Arthur Fnliarton put spurs to his horse, and galloped at 
full speed towards the rising ground on which die cavalry 
were stationed. The Colonel observed with an anxious eye 
the result of his despatch. There was no movement amongst 
the cavaby. Young Fnliarton was seen to use a hasty 
action, as if urging his message ; but Lord Grey seemed ob- 
stinate. Again, at full speed, his horse all bathed in per- 
spiration and scattering foam around him, young Fnliarton 
returned to Colonel Jones to say that Lord Grey refused to 
act upon the orders. Before the former could make an ob- 
servation, the fate of the engagement was decided. Dis- 
heartened at length by the tremendous carnage that took 
place amongst their associates, a general panic seized on 
the insurgents, and a disordered flight ensued, with all its 
accompanying horrors. The victorious royalists continued 
their fire while the routed army remained within range of 
their shot, after which the pursuit was maintained by the 
dragoons alone. The musketry ceased firing, and no sounds 
were heard except the fierce shouts of the revengeful con- 
querors, the shrieks and groans of the wounded and the 
dying, mingled with the occasional thnnder of the few piecea 
of artillery that accompanied the royal army. Colonel Kirke 
and his diragoons seemed thoroughly in their element, and 
revelled like exulting fiends in the havoc which their wea^ 
pons made. A comparison of the loss on both sides shows, 
however, the desperation with which the insurgents fought. 
Three hundred men were killed or wounded on that of 
Feversham, while five hundred were left dead of the fol- 
lowers of Monmouth, in the course of three hours* fighting, 
and in the flight which followed. The prisoners taken were 
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aboitt three times that number. And so ended the battle 
of Sedgmoor, on which Monmonth's hope was set as on a 
single cast. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Long before the affairs of his adherents had arrived at this 
catastrophe, their terror-stricken leader bad left ihe field. 
He had not even waited to see the two armies thoroughly 
engaged before he fled the contest. It was not even jet 
broad day, when, in company with Bnsse, an officer who 
had formerly served the Elector of Brandenbnrgyhe galloped 
northward from the scene of strife. From the snmn^it oi a 
lull which overlooked the moor, they tnmed to look upon 
the tamnlt* It then was raging at its height ; and throngh 
the clouds of smoke which rolled over the heads of the com- 
batants, they witnessed the intrepid dtand made by the re- 
adnte peasantry agamst the devastating shower of the 
enemy's musketry, the thunder of the cannon, and the wea- 
pons of the cavaliy that were seen gleaming in the morning 
light as they arose and fell in the work of slaughter. While 
they watched the progress of the fight, they were joined by 
Lord Grey, who had separated himself firom his troops soon 
aftffl: he had learned the flight of Monmouth. They did 
bnt wait to see the insurgents thrown into disorder, when 
they turned their horses' heads ii the direction of the Men- 
dip Hflls ; Monmouth suffering his companions to precede 
him, that he might indulge the flow of his own bitter 
thoughts with less reserve. 

As he hurried from the field of ruin, too early fot his 
fyme if not for his fortune, his garments soiled with dust, he 
suddenly encountered Ferguson, who hurried towards him 
with a look of joy. 
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** Thank Heaven, I see yon safe I Is yonr grace qnite 
sound ? no hart — ^no wonnd ?" 

'^ Ah, Mr. Ferguson, is it yon ?'* cried Monmouth, in his 
usual mild and conciliatiug tone, though blended with an 
accent of complamt. ^ Well, all is over now ! What* s to 
be done ?'* 

*^ To preserve life and freedom while we can, and wut 
for better days." 

'* Days never to arrive 1" said Monmouth with a look of 
anguish. ^' The storm has burst at length. Will yonnow 
believe I was a prophet ? Will you say I had not reason 
when I crossed your speech in Holland first, and bade you 
never pour such poison in my ears again ? Where shall 
yonr king turn, now that his part is at an end ? Where 
shall he find the crown and sceptre that were to be had for 
the claiming ?" 

" My lord," said Ferguson,' " I will not answer your re- 
proaches. Stay not to upbraid or mourn, but fly ! There 
yet be time ^* 

" For deeper ruin ?** 

•'For safety and redress. Fly I fly! my lord. No 
words, but fly l" 

At the same instant he put spurs to his own horse and 
was quickly out of sight. The unfortunate Monmouth was 
about to follow his example, but a random shot had struck 
his horse during the flight, and rendered the animal incap- 
able of further service. She staggered a pace or two and 
fell beneath her rider. At the same instant the sounds of 
the distant fight were hear<>behind. The horrors of a public 
execution with all that such a fate might bring him, both of 
shame and fear, flashed instantly upon the mind of Mon- 
mouth, and filled him with terror. Extricating himself aa 
hastily as possible &om his fallen steed, he hastened towards 
a farm-house which stood at a little distance, and in the 
doorof which he beheld the figure of tbesameQuaker who had 
delivered him the packet in his tent on the previous evening. 
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' << What do thee want, friend ?'' he asked, as Monmonth 
pressed toward the door. ^' We admit no rebels here. ' 

^ For merc/s sake, good fellow," cried Monmouth, '* l^t 
me have shelter in yonr house." 

^' Off, rebel I Isaac Josephs is a loyal subject ; and if he 
even were to grant thy request, how long do'st thee think 
thee could remain undtecovered when the dragoons would 
come to search the house ? My hanging with thee would 
do thee no good." 

^ Give me a horse, then I" 

" Far be it from me to succour a rebel I But thee is a 
violent man and armed, and I am little able to resist thee ; 
and if by force of arms thee will rob me of the key which 
is in this open pocket, and enter through yonder stable-door, 
turning the wards to the left, and giving the lock a hitch as 
thou openest it, and if thee will ts^e the prey that is ready 
saddled at the manger, I cannot help my loss ; it is no more 
than other loyal Englishmen have suffered ahready in the 
cause of James. Oh, violence ! are thee offering outrage 
to my person 1 Help ! help I He has robbed me of my 
key : he is takmg my grey mare and all the furniture ! Ho 
Is off !— he fleeth as the wind !— my grey is lost ! Help ! 
help 1" 

He contf nued his lamentations until two or three of the 
royal horsemen galloped toward the house. 

^* Have any of the rebels passed this way ?" cried one, 
i?hile the other searched the house and offices without cere- 
mony. 

^^ Oh, that I know they have ; too well I know it ! Look 
yonder I See that stable door I — my mare I— my dapple 
grey !" 

'* What of her ?" 

*^ She is gone I A maii all armed hath rode away with 
her." 

" Which way is he gone ?" 

*^ Pray thee, azctise me ; I cannot aid blood^sheddiug : 
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bat there be four points to the eompMi, and one of them is 
the north, friend. My good grey I that I had of farmer 
Raikes for thirty-fiye gdd (ueces 1" 

The horsemen galloped away, laughing, in a nordieiiy 
direction ; and the Qoaker eontinned to lament until they 
were snoceeded by another party, to whom he gave the same 
acconnt 

« Which way did the fellow fly ?^ cried a dragoon. 

^' Ah, friend, thee wishes to stain thy hands in his blood. 
I dare net partidpate in thy crime by telling thee ; hot I 
know what point o* the compass lies opposite to the north." 

In the same manner he directed varions parties in every 
track bnt that which Monmonth really had taken. Mean* 
while the latter, accompanied by Lord Grey and Bnase, 
whom he had now overtaken, continued his journey at the 
utmost speed to which he could excite his horse by whip 
and spur. It was still early when he found hims^near 
the Mendip Hills, and out of hearing of the sounds of war 
and of pursuit. Exhausted by the headlong race, the Doke 
here deserted the common track, and struck df into the 
well-cultiyated fields and friendly groves by which he was 
surrounded. Here all was peaceful and abundant: the 
woods were rich and quiet-^the birds sang merrily in the 
hedges and green lanes-«-the com fields with their fertile 
burden were waving gently in the morning breeae — the 
neighbouring cottages look^ as if the contagion of political 
disquiet had not touched theur thresholds-^-and over an, 
the mellow splendour of the rising sun shed a tender, 
and, to Monmouth's eyes, a melancholy glory. Disguising 
their persons by the aid of some friendly cottagers, they 
held a brief consultation ; af1;er which they directed their 
flight towards the New Forest in Hampshire, with the view 
of seeking shipping on the neighbouring coast. It was near 
evening when they found themselves on Granboum Chase. 
Fearful to trust themselves to a peasantiy whom they did 
not know, the fugitives deserted ^eir horses and contimied 
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their jonmey for a time on foot. They then separated ; 
Lord Grey, with the peasant who had served them as a 
guide, ta^ng one direction, while Monmonth and Basse, 
turning aside into a copse of beech, and concealing them- 
selves amongst the nnderwood, began to mnse at leisure 
on their miserable fortunes. 

The remainder of the insurgents' army sought their safety 
as they might. Arthur Fnllarton, after remaining on the 
field until aU hope was lost, took the road to Taxmton, with 
the view of seeking security both for himself and his family 
in a foreign land. Less decided in his thoughts as to the 
best mode of escape, Shamus Delaney, after seeing all his 
Fcndbles scattered or slain, remained wanderuig in the 
neighbourhood of the field, shifting his place of concealment 
from one place to anothei^ as the probability of detection 
seemed to diminish or to increase. 

'' So that's the way with the Lyme Fencibles !" he said, 
communing with himself aloud. ^* Pether Hangfire shot, 
and Solomon Scattherball an' Wainright prisoners, an' the 
rest of 'em scattbered like powdher ! What's to be done ? 
These thieves o' dhragoons will pin me, as sure as my name 
is Shamus, if I stay in the field — an' where'll I run to out 
of it ? I wish to my heart I was in Ballyhahill, out o' this ! 
Here's more dhragoons. What'U become o' me S I know 
what I'll do. Sorrow bit but I'll pretend to be dead akeady, 
the way they wouldn't see any use o' killin' me. Sonnher 
to the one o' me, but that's what I'll do, now that I said it. 
I hope they won't think o' plundherin." 

The latter hope as applied to Kirke's dragoons was some* 
what sanguine. A few rode past Delaney as he lay ex* 
tended on the earth, while others remed np their steeds and 
dismounted for the very purpose which he apprehended. 

*^ Hould the horses, you," cried one of the dragoons to a 
comrade, ^' an' well give yon a share o' whatever we get. 
Won't we, boys ?" 

'' Aye, aye," rejoined the rest of his companions. 
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<< Sonaher to the one morsel," said Shamos in bis own 
mind, as he sofUy opened one eye, ** bnt it's Mortj ! Well, 
if this don't bate Eorope 1 it's no matther. I wi^ I could 
give him a whisper." 

The dragoons dispersed through the fields rifling the 
pockets of the slain. As it happened, Morty Delaney it 
was who approached the spot where Shamos lay, and sing^ 
ing in a loud voice, began to thrust his hands into his 
pockets: 

He IB in tUK field of battle. 

And his foes he does defy, 
like the rowling kmg of honouv 

All in the wars of Throy. 

** XVhat's here ?" Morty continued, as he drew forth the 
contents of his brother's pockets. ^' I'll lay my life thb 
was some would-be-gentleman or other, his pockets are in 
such a state o' poverty. What's this ? a crust o' bread, 
an' a ballad of Shaun O'Regan's portion, an' a little flask 
of usquebaugh, as one should suppose from the smell. Well 
make sure of it," he added, uncorking the flask and lifUng 
it to his mouth. *^ Ah, ha ! if that didn't see the other 
side o' the Channel, my name isn't Morty ! That's the 
ould counthry all over ! I fancy I'm in Munsther again with 
the taste o* it. Another drop will perch me on BallyhahiU." 

Here Shamus having several times in vain endeavoured 
to arrest his attention by whispering, " Erra, Morty I" — 
"Morty, don't you know me?" — " Whisper hether, Morty!" 
&c., now seeing him about to transfer the remainmg contents 
of the flask to his own person, efiectnally prevented his de- 
sign by so sharp a pinch on the arm, that he sprang from 
the ground as if he had been electrified. 

" Well !" he exclaimed, rubbing the part afflicted with 
one band, while the other still clasped the neck of the flask, 
** I have heard of dead men's pinches ; but if that be one, 
it bates all the living pinches in the world to nothing.-— 
What's here?" be continued, going cautiously over and peer- 
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ing down into the face of the dead man-—'' Eh ! what do 
I see ? Both eyes wide open, an' one of them winkin at 
me as cnte an' as knowin as a fox ! Oh, sorrow bit, bnt 
it's Shamns !" 

'' Captain Delanej, if yon plase," said Shamns, raising 
his head. '' Is there any fear o' their seein me, Morty ?" 

'' It's ail one if they do itself," said Morty, '' yon're my 
prisoner, an' I'll take care o' yon. A' Shamns, eroo, an* 
is it yonrself in dmest? Well, if this don't flog all the 
story-books in Mnnsther !-*Stay qniet a while, an' yon*ll 
tell me all by-'n-by. Never mind. The Cnmel is very 
fond o' me, an' I'll get yonr free pardon without faiL Well, 
after that, there's no use in talkin I An' so yon were in 
the battle the whole time, an' I never knowin a word of it ?" 

'' I was so. Snre 'tis . well yon perched npon me, in 
place o' one o' them other fellows. Hadn't they great 
killin an' mnrtherin ?" 

" A' what killin, man ! The battle of Venthiy Harbonr 
was nothing to it. Did you get e'er a touch at all ?" 

" Not one. Did you ?" 

*' No. Stay as you are a whUe until I dhraw these 
away, for fear they be throublesome, an' then I'll come 
an' bring you to the Gomel.'* 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Whsn the news of Monmouth's defeat arrived in Taunton, 
it seemed as if the town had been swept by a sudden pesti- 
lence. The shops were for the most part closed, business 
fiuspended, the streets deserted, the men seemed to wait in. 
fielpless inaction the bursting of the tempest that they knew 
was rolling toward their dwellings. Though the catas- 
trophe was not yet known at Tone Cottage, nothing seemed 
more surprising to Aquila than the general change whicb 
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she found in the sentiments of her neighhonrs aooording as 
the affaire of Monmonth began to decline. People shook 
their heads and looked wise as oracles ; and many who bad 
shared all the enthusiasm of the multitude during his suc- 
cess now listened to snch sentiments with an air of frigid 
coldness. She had a few days before been accidentdly 
present at a convereation in the town, where, for the first 
time in her life, she heard even from his friends and parti-' 
sans expressions which astonished her, supposing, as she 
had done throughout, that all were as sincere and disinte- 
rested as hereelf. Already Monmonth (late his Majesty) 
was spoken of as an ^* adTenturer^'-*'^ a disturber who had 
no sort of title to the throne" — '* an incendiary who conld 
embroil half a world for the making his own fortune*'* 
Without participating in this change of feeling, Aquila could 
not listen without deep uneasiness to assertions falling from 
the lips of Monmouth's partisans, which, in the zeal of her 
own political prejudice, she had placed, when advanced by 
his enemies, to the account of prejudice in them. She 
thought of the vehemence with which both Eingsly and his 
sister sought to impress this upon her mind, and how hard 
an ear she gave them ; and she started now, and a wild 
misgiving smote her, as the idea flashed on her mind, that 
during the whole time the wisdom might have been with 
them, and not with her. She shuddered at the thought. 
If this then were the case, and Monmouth's right in point 
of fact were not founded in law or truth, what colour must 
her own part in this transaction assume in her own eyes ? 
Gould it be possible that she was wrong ? and she felt so 
light and buoyant and fr«e*hearted in the sense of right. 

*^I would," she said with herself, ^* that I had examined 
a little more nearly before I ventured to take any part 
whatever I But deliberation was ever a school-task to me, 
which I avoided when I could. What a wretched mind is 
mine ! I would not take the trouble to examine, and yet 
I would be busy— -nay, who so busy ? who so bold and 
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confident ? I needs moat be a meddler, and yet not take 
the paina to render my interference just and naefol. Pray 
HeaYon no otiI to come of it I for I could scarcely bear the 
weight of disappointment through the fault oif others, to say 
notUng of my own* I had ever an impatient mind, I wish 
I had not meddled so far without a better light 1" 

Her anxiety increased as they waited dadjy for intelli- 
genoe firom the camp of Monmouth. What added to its 
keenness was the recollection that she had herself eugaged 
her bfother Arthur a second time to lend his efforts to the 
cause, and that but for her peranasion he at least might 
have been saved. 

^* Father,** she said one evening, after a long and absent 
fit of musing, *^is it true, what we hear now so generally 
asserted, that Monmouth has after all no title to the throne ?" 

Caspar, who did not share his daughter's scruples re- 
specting Monmouth's right, was perplexed at such a ques- 
tion ; nor did he at once perceive the great importance, 
supposing he had been himself convinced upon the subject, 
of communicating his certainty to Aquila. 

** Et ^, Brute i" said he, laughing. *^ Are you like- 
wise among the waverers ? Why, what does it signify to 
Monmouth whether you believe he has a right or no ?*' 

*^ It is true, then, that it is uncertain, at least ?*' asked 
Aquila. 

^ It ia true. What of that ?" 

*' Nothing indeed to Monmouth ; but it may be some- 
thing to-^to those who are engaged for him." 

The whole of the succeeding day and night, which was 
that previous to the battle of Sedgmoor, the most torment- 
ing fears assailed the mind of Aquila. She was worried 
with incessant apprehensions. She could not eat nor sleep; 
her whole attention was absorbed by the one engrossing 
theme ; and if her mind wandered at all firom the army of 
Monmouth, it was only to indulge a fervent aspiration for 
his success. 
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It was jet moming on the daj of the battle, when Caspar 
Fallarton, at the anxious entreaties of his daughter, took 
fab hat and staff, and walked to the town in order to learn 
something of the fate of the insurgents. They knew that 
the royal army had already passed the borders of this devoted 
shire, and all who had friends and relatives engaged for Mon- 
xnoutb were of course most eager to ascertain the issne of 
the dread collision that was hourly expected. The parbur 
of the Three Crowns was occupied by the same knot of 
rural politicians who had been always in the habit of en- 
lightening each other in that apartment upon all questions 
of law and government. The only change in the outward 
appearance of the establbhment was, that the name of 
*' The Duke of Monmouth'' had been substituted in flaming 
characters on the sign-board that swung before the door- 
ivay, in lien of that of '^ James the Second." In the ap- 
pearance of the political conclave within, there was little 
alteration, except that Codfrey Bnnn the baker, and hia 
friend, Setright the miller, were both attired in the half- 
military costume of Monmouth's army. The disordered 
condition of their dress, and the horror depicted in their 
countenances, showed plainly that the news they brought 
were none of the happiest. As Caspar approached the 
door, it was evident to him, from the crowds that pressed 
around, and the looks and gestures of anxiety and fear 
which he encountered amongst the press, that some consi* 
derable disaster had occurred. Without staying to qaes- 
4ion any of the people outside, he pressed forward into the 
inn, and with some difficulty reached the parlour. Here he 
found the landlord with an anxious countenance, Master 
Crimes, the verger, with a look of trouble mingled with 
profound sagacity, and many other citizens, listening with 
dismay to the accounts which Bunn and his companion gave 
them of the day's defeat. When they had concluded, a 
general and fear-struck silence sunk upon the circle. 
'* At that rate, Master Bunn," said the landlord, glanc« 
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ing from one conntenance to another of the many that 
snrronnded him, while his hands were bnried in the pockets 
of his grey doublet — '< at that rate, Monmouth will scarce 
be able to make head again.'' 

** If he be left the head that is on him," answered the 
baker, ^^ it is as mnch as I would venture to promise him. 
I heard, as I came along, that Feversham had begun the 
hanging already. I promise yon, my masters, I had little 
idea before to-day what it was to take the sword." 

*^ There's no nse in nonsense," said the landlord ; ^^ while 
a man's thriving, let him thrive. It can do no good to 
Monmouth now that honest people should bring themselves 
into trouble for his sake. While it could bring fish to his 
net, I was willing enough to let him swing in the wind 
before my door ; but now that's over, I think I'll even set 
np our good King James again. What say you, Master 
Grimes?" 

'< What say I, host ? I say nothing ; Grimes is a block 
—Grimes has never an eye in Ids head. Did Grimes say 
here five weeks ago, when his poor opinion was asked upon 
the matter, that something would come of all that work 
about Monmouth ? Did he, or did he not ?" 

'^ Nay, that you did in truth, Master Grimes," said a 
neighbour in a serious tone. 

** I heard him say it as plain as you hear me," cried 
another, turning to Gaspar. 

"And that there was something at the bottom of it," 
cried a third. 

*^ Very weQ, then," said the verger, ^^X say nothing. 
But I tell you what it is, my masters, I have been verger 
here in Taunton for something outside fourteen years, and 
I promise yon I would give a rouqd piece or two to know 
who will be verger in fourteen years more. I say nothing 
•~I have never an^ye in my head ; but yon shall see, my 
masters." 

*' As for me,** said Bnnn, perceiving the general dismay 

p 
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angmeoted by tbis oracnlar S})eech, ** I haVb dtmib y/thh 
fighting, if fighting wiU hate done with no. No good 
comes, my mastiBrB, of reaistanoe with the sword. Fh^fo 
obedience is law of the land, as Udd down by act of parlia- 
ment in 74.* 

By this. time ihd tidiDgs had drawn great mnltltiidea to 
the place. Men, women, and children pressed into the 
throng in oid^r to team, if possible, the fate of a frkttd or 
relative. 

" Maester Bnnn, did ye see my husband ?" 

" Or my brother, Maester Bonn ?" 

" Was Tom Staynes in the ved whan yon kft it, Maes- 
ter Setright ?" 

<* Oh, Maester SMright, did Ihee see my tfaBd, James 
Weston ?" 

The eager Toices of the people, and I3ie eries of iHgnish 
or murmurs of anxiety that broke from individuals of the 
crowds as their Inquiries found an unfavourable w a doubt- 
ful answer, seemed like a prehide to tiie scenes of woe whidi 
might now speedily be expected. 

With a heavy heart Caspar Fallarten rehirtied to the 
cottage. It may easily be imagined With What fedings 
Aquila heard his news. She could hardly conceive it pos- 
sible that two days could make such an alteration in a 
cause that seemed so strong and promising. For a long 
. time after she had heard of its defeat, she contmued wan- 
dering from place to place with a restless air. There was 
no account of Arthur Fullarton. Inquiry was in vain ; li6 
one had seen him after the defeat. The ni^t passed over, 
and he did not come ; and his sister rose froml^ubled^ad 
spectre haunted sleep to waking fear and agony. 

Meanwhile the victors began to exercise with a -a&ong 
hand the power which their success had given them. The 
gaol of Bridgewater was found insufficient to contidn the 
crowds of prisoners that were brought into the town guarded 
by Eirke*8 dragoons* That officer himself soon «fler took 
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possearion of tbe town, and eommenoed the work of ven- 
geance. It is not necessary that we shonld present a inll 
detail of all the severities that ensued ; stiU less is it in- 
enmbent on ns to decide between conflicting historians how 
fiir tradttbn may w may set have exaggerated in its pio- 
tnres ot the past. Nineteen of the prisoners were hanged^ 
it is said, by Eirke, immediately en entering the town, 
without any form of trial : nw did the species of military 
oonrt which succeeded leave much room for congratolation 
on the discontionance of so arbitraiy a mode of proceeding. 
The honse in which Kirke took up his residence was looked 
npon with fear and shaddering as the den of some ferodons 
animaL Feversham 'having drawn np his army near one ef 
the public roads that led to firidgewater, began likewise 
to deal snmmaiy vengeance on the country people for the 
loss and peril of the moraiog. A more than ordinaiy spirit 
of vindictiveness appeared to govern the conduct of the 
royal generals in their suppression of this insurrection. Pro- 
voked m part by the resolute opposition with which they 
bad been met, and partly stimulated by the cruelty too 
often incident to military judges, impatient of the tardy 
minuteness of examination necessary to establish individual 
guilt or innocence, and desirous only to punish and terrify 
in the mass, they forebore to mingle even the common show 
of justice or [of mercy with thdr harshness. The battle 
bdng wholly at an end, Feversham reined up his hone 
upon the high road already mentioned, superintending a 
general inspection of the troops in ovder to estimate the 
amount of killed and wounded. There was at the same 
tame another work of a more gloomy character going for- 
ward. This was the erection of a number of gibbets for 
the execution of the prisoners who had been taken. The 
aeene which foUowed had more in it to thrill the hearts of the 
spectators with fear and anguish than all the wholesale 
slaughter of the forenoon. 

There was about a score of prisoners brought before 
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Feversbam. Having been taken in anns, be likewise, thongb 
not sbaring the inexorable craelty of Eirke, did not think 
it even necessaiy to try them with a testing question, but 
ordered them off for execution one after another as thej 
were brought before him. What added to the poignancy 
of the spectacle was, that many of the female relatives of 
the prisoners, who had foUowed the course of Monmouth's 
army, now pressed into the scene, and added to its horrors 
by their cries and gestures of despair. The unfortunate 
prisoners, almost to a man, evinced that resolntion and for- 
titude which adds glory to a good cause, and even to a 
mistaken one imparts a degree of majesty and reverence. 
Not one of them shrunk from confessing their alle^ance to 
Monmouth, whom they firmly believed to be their lawful 
king. Even the soldiers who surrounded Feversham, and 
who had suffered from their bravery a few hours before, 
were touched by the sincere and stubborn, yet unobtrufflve 
vehemence, with which these poor fellows adhered to t)>dr 
principles in adversity. With pale yet steady features, and 
without a word of complaint or of reproach, they were led 
one after another to execution, as to a fate which they wil- 
lingly embraced in testimony of their devotion to the cause 
they had espoused. 

There was one woman amongst the females present at 
this horrible scene who had a hosbaud and three grown 
sons engaged for Momtiouth, and now waiting in their turn 
the fatal mandate of the royalist general. The fiither, a 
stem-looking man about fifty years of age, was standing 
erect, and with an expression of set and still defiance on 
his countenance, as if he had manned his nature to the veiy 
utmost in what he was'about to do, and was unwilling that 
his firmness should be put in danger by being taxed in the 
least degree further. At this moment his wife broke into 
the group, and flinging herself upon his neck, besought him 
in the tenderest manner to seek safety by making submis* 
sion and seeking pardon of the general 
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^ Not Tor je^ mm, baft oar nkes !* she ezdiiiMd. 
■'Dwoa't je be air despad UTedm', Teddj. Ax 
poideo, voa't yt, Teddy^ tdt vend ; ai^ oar dear bda — 
won't ye asve 'en, bnbaad ?^ 

**Naw, I woD't ifaaw,* died tike man ; <* I aed I war 
feaid^ ta die tot Monmoatfa, an* IH sti^ to iL* 

^ Bit our hwxy% Teddj ! nhtH tha nirer com wbim 
any moor ? — yon dwonft tfaeok o' them !* 

^Eeae, but I do diaw— God irill take care of Vhd. 
Better Tor'em to hare a dead tnieman than a firing tnm- 
qat Tor their vather.'' 

So saying, and feding vexed at importonities that 
weakened his readadon, he flong from her with impatienoe 
and prepared to meet his &te. The woman flew to Fever- 
ahauL 

^^ZnrT ahe exdaimed witii a bewOdered look, her 
flhriveUed hands extended, and her eyes bent on him with 
an expression of the inteosest anguish, — ^ Gennelam — I 
dwon't knaw ye'r name, bit tha power o' life and death is 
in ye'r hond. Have pity on a poor hortbroken oomau ! 
I hombly beaeech yonr porden for the theazamy here — 
my husband and my diildren ; and as yon show mercy to 
them, 20 may the King of mercy and of grace show mercy 
to yon and yooia in ye'r hour of need and of affllcUon ! 
Oh, zor, let them go— and the heaven above rain awver 
je'r head all store of blessing and abondance V* 

*^ Take them away !" cried Feversham, with a cold, re- 
lentless look. 

** Oh — naw — ^naw !" shrieked the woman, dasping his 
fitirrap with her hands. — ^* Oh, zar, have mercy ! Teddy, 
why dwon't ye speak ? They niver '11 do it na moor. Tell 
^-tell him ye niver '11 do it na moor." 

Bat the thirst of vengeance, yet unslaked within the 
breast of Feversham, rendered him calloas to her prayers. 
He motioned with his hand, and amid her shrieks and en- 
u-eaties, as she was removed from his presence, two of her 
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aoD8 were executed before her ejes. At this instant a dose 
carriage was seen approaching along the Bridgewater road. 
The poor woman appeared to know the equipage, fat she 
darted by a Tigorons effort from the hands of the sohfieiy, 
and flew along the road to meet it The caxriage pio s cmi y 
approached at a raoie rwgid paoe. It was ah^ j recog- 
nised as that of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, who was 
surprised and shocked, as he might natoraUj be, at the 
scene of violence which he beheld* A deep Interest was 
exdted amongst the spectators when they beheld (General 
Feyersham ride towards the open door of the yehide and 
salute the dignitary as he sat within. A few only, how- 
eyer, of those who stood dose at hand could hear what 
passed between them. 

** Alas! general/' stud the Bishop, ^'what a sight is this ! 
what horrid slaughter haye we here ?** 

** Only hanging a few rebels, my lord/' said Feyersham. 
<^ And without trial or inquiry ?" exdaimed the Bishop 
with a look of astonishment. *' Do you not consider, that 
now the law takes place of yiolence ? Sir, these men, 
your prisoners, are your fellow-creatures jdso, made of the 
same day, informed with the same immortal spirit, and bred 
in the same soil as you are. They have a title now to be 
heard before their country, which yon cannot legally refuse 
them." 

'^ Rascals I" cried Feyersham, ^' they merit not your lord- 
ship's intercession. What hearing is there— what law for 
knayes who are caught in arms against all law ?" 

*' Nay, but by your leaye," said the Bishop, ^ were they 
fiflby times rebels, they are human creatures still ! and, alas ! 
the more criminal the more deserving of compassion. Sir, 
it is a dreadful necessity which at any time renders it a part 
of human policy to strike at human life, to abridge in any 
case the term of man's probation ; but when that is done 
without warrant of law or of legitimate authority, it becomes 
actual murder : and I tell you, sir," he continued with in* 
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ciMs^g ^iBOgy of tooe vad minner, ** that for eveiy life 
joa thus desfcroj, without fonnal senteooe of the law, you 
an gniltjr of a mnrder iq the sight of Heaven and num.'' 

" Aft jour kwdabip's instance^ then," said FeyenBham, " I 
will suspend the execution of those men until the hollow 
fixnn of law be ^dded to the stroke of jqstice. Let the 
priaonaisi b^ conveyed to Bridgewater," he said to an officer 
who stood near, *^ ^nd committed to the common gaol till 
ovairivaL" 

The officer psqiared to poft hi3 commands in execution, 
and a^ Bishop drove awaj. We shall leave the military 
IrihOM} which was fiormed on Feversham's entering Bridge- 
w«ter to continne its sonunary vi^di/cation of (he law, and 
rotnm to other persons of our nanative. 



■p 
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Itea sight of a troop of royal cavahy on one of the roads 
leadiig to Tamiton induced Arthur Fallarton to alter the 
oouie of his flight, and seek safety in the direction of the 
Bristol ChanneL It was evening when he turned his horse 
loose on the public road, and continued bis journey through 
the fields on foot. The necessity of caution was even more 
pressing than he was aware ; for Eirke, who retained a 
full remembrance of the past had sent a party especially in 
search of him immediately on entering Bridgewater, and the 
same it was of whom Arthur had got a distant glimpse as 
he was hastening toward his home. By what he could con- 
jecture, finom the appearance of the country, as well as the 
accent and discourse of the peasants whom he occasionally 
met, he approached the northern borders of Devonshire, and 
the Goaat was not far distant ; but his uniform alone would 
be a sufficient obstacle to his reaching thither in safety. He 
dared not think of entmsting himself to the hands of the 
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neighboming fanners, who, for anjthing he conld conjee^ 
tore, might as well be foes as friends. While he lay thus 
perplexed, a group of country people came laughing and 
talking through a green lane which passed close by the place 
of his retreat. By their murth, and by what he could hear 
of their discourse, it appeared they formed a weddmg-party 
who had just been witnessing the union of some village pair. 
They passed on, and Arthur continued to listen to the sounds 
of rustic mirth as long as the faintest vibration reached his 
ear. As he compared the condition of these poor villagers 
with his own, one train of musing succeeded to anoti^er, 
until at length he found relief both for his body and his 
mind in a fit of heavy sleep. Soon after, a peasant, at- 
tired in a blue working-frock rather the worse for wear, 
entered the lane with a bill-hook and a rope apon hia arm, 
and began to cut faggots at the side of the hedge where 
Arthur lay concealed. 

** Well, there they go I" he said aloud as he proceeded 
with his toil, and supposing himself unheard : '* tha ker- 
nel's for wone mon, tha shell vor t'other, in thes world ; 
tha pea vor thes, tha pod vor hes neighbour, tha meat vor 
Jo, tha bone for Bager, tha pulp vor you, tha rind vor 
me. 

** Down hy the banks o* Barley, 

Toung Rager tends tha kee; 
There lonely by tha woodlant 

Hes cottage ye may zee : 
A sprey an* spicy vella 

Vor enny keendest things 
A zings beside hes cob-w«Jl 

As happy as a king. 

'' Nif thee plaguy murrain hadn't laid hold o' vather's kee, 
es murt dance at Robin's up-zetting to-night wey tha best 
o' 'em ; but Time's a tumbler.^' Here he crossed the hedge 
which divided him from Arthur. '' Yeet 'chud es had tha 
dathing though, vor there will be zlch an up-zetting at 
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tbe Ytrmer's ! They zaj tha blind cronder will be there 
▼or zarten. Bat tea eart wone^ eart t'other ; ma turn may 
come yeet. Well, Doraty, how d'ye try ? — ^how goth et 
wey ye ?" He addressed a conntry lad somewhat yonnger 
than himself who had jast entered the lane and was harry- 
ing throagh, when he was observed by the faggot-catter 
from the copse where Arthar lay concealed. ^^ To tha ap* 
setting, eh ?" 

*' No/* said the lad ; ^' 'cham vor nap o-zetting, Eester. 
'Cham Yor tha ghost." 

«* Tha ghost r 

** Yees, zare. Why, dedn't thee hire o' tha old hannted 
manor-hoase down by tha Gammon, where there has been 
a ghost appearing night arter night, come last Hallandtide 
twelyemonth ?" 

" No, bless me, that es dedn't, zare. A ghost ! — no, 
bless ma, thee dosn't zey zo ?" 

" Yees, bet es do zey et ; wey two woandy gart horns 
lick Varmer Hosegood's ball down in tha park, an' gart 
▼iery eyes, an' a chrin as long as ma ladjr's train ap to tha 
Sqaare's. Tha varmer zee'd et, an' hes two zons; an* 
tha pawion's to come down to-night to qaesson et, zo he 
is. Voaken thenk et mast be there's a zight of money 
bnried zomewhere aboat tha place, thet makes et troabte 
tiia booze." 

" lick enow. Well, go ye'r way." 

** Aye, bet 'chell g'ap to vather's varst, to know nif es 
be wanted tha night. 'Cham woandy lonesome to zee a 
ghost an' speak wey et." 

** Good neart, than 1" said the faggot-catter as the lad 
departed, '* an' vetch zome o' tha gold, man, nif tha ghost 
wall let thee have et. Et were zometheng better tho hew- 
ing wood vor Varmer Hosegood's vier, and scaring birds 
▼rom tha com, and penning tha sheep in tha dimmit, an* 
▼eeling tha length an' breadth o' tha old grammer's tongno 
at mealtimes. Well, time cares all. 
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'* Xha bra^wt square in IngUnd 

Mart envy Bager's state, 
Thof in hes lowly cottage 

No powder'd zarrants wait i 
No wasting care nor zorrow 

Upon hes meals attend; 
He niver needs to borrow 

Thate niver cares to zpend. 



*' Eh ? look xee whot haTO we here ?" he added^ as in 
catting his way throagh the anderwood he discoveied 
Arthur Ijiog fast asleep. *^ Zome strange animal zore, an' 
sleeping in tha zon I Look zee, whot clathera ? Nif ch'ad 
bat zich veathezs to make a show ap to tha ap-zetUng I 
'Chell ztor en way ma foot. Hillo, vrend 1 do'at hire 
ma, vrend ?" 

^' Who's there ?** cried Arthur, starting up aLumed, and 
laying his hand npon his sword. 

^^ No offence, vrend : 'cbam bet a poor conntiy Telia, 
calting o' Taggots, an' meaning no eel to enny wooe." 

The alarm of the fagitive, at first so great, was removed 
on his perceiving that the countryman was alone. While 
he collected his thoughts to make inquiry of this man 
respecting his situation, the latter seemed wholly absorbed 
in admiration of his handsome uniform, now rubbing down 
the skirts and hose with his hand, and uttering cgaculations 
of surprise and admiration. 

At this moment Arthur conceived the idea of prevuling 
on the peasant to change clothe^ and, in this disguise, of 
effecting with greater facility his escape to the water's 
side. Coming from his concealment, he signified to the 
astonished countryman to suppress all apprehension. He 
then made to him the proposal of exchanging their atiire. 
The peasant, who was evidently more than half a lumple* 
ton, seemed overjoyed at the idea. He jumped, he danced 
on the ground, he handled Arthui^s uniform, and clapped 
{his sides with his hands as if unable to contain bis glee. 
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Havio(^ retired into tfaewood, fhe baiter was soon effected ; 
and Arthmr, happier in his hnmble than the peasant in his 
nch attirei, penetrated deeper into the wood and was qnickly 
•at of sight. Meanwhile the coontryman in his gay nni* 
orm went merrily along the lane, hopping, daneing, sing^ 
jug, and iriskmg with all his might in tibe excess, of Us 
d^gfat. 

**Ho! hoi ho! ho! WeO, there be men wey heads 
In tha wordle, and men athont 'em. Es know whare he or 
ea had a scooped turnip on tha shoulders whan a made zich 
a bargain as thate. Poor vellal Hewn send en wit! 
Hej ! what Doratj want now, thet he halloes ^ sich a 
rate?* 

^ Ho-a ! Why, Eester ? Hallo, ho-a l" 

'^Why, what's tha matter, mnn? Thee'll be scared 
wi' snmmut, 'eheil wamdy." 

^'Yes, that es be, tha may be aartaia snre. There 

be Bet what! Eh, Eester, sure et can't be thee 

own sell ?*' 

<* Why, cham Tine an' braye, bean't es ?" 

^ Vine, man I Why, look see, Kester^ thee be'est a 
king, man. An' tha' kep an' tha veathera ! Eester, 'chad 
tha may ha' come honestly by 'em, that's oil." 

*< Yees, bet es did thoagh, es tell tha. 'Chad 'em gied 
na by a gennelman thet es Yoand a-zleepkig in tha copse 
yonder. Bat what has scared tha, man ? Have ye zee'd 
tha ghoast ?" 

^^ No, bet there's a pearty o' themmy horse dragoons ap 
to tha rawd, an' they waQ have thet there's an officer o' 
tha Dake o' Monmoath's here aboat, for they zey they 
Toan hes horse net zo var away, poor theng! an' tha 
zaddle an' bridle on, zo that he can't have gwone mach 
yarthar. They zearched vather's hoaze an' tha paddick, 
an' they're mmmagin oU the neighbooiiioodea. Thee may 
stay an' be hanged nif thee like, bet es have a reason vor 
not choosiug et." 
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He ran off, and left his companion standing agliaat ^th 
terror. 

**Tha Dnke o* Monmonth! Tha wonndj rebel that 
has oil Znmmerzet in yearms, an' thet tha King's troops 
went a-hnnting t'other day wi' tha gnrt viel- pieces thet 
had every wone o' 'em a month lick a vactory chimley I Es 
may ztay and be hanged, zeys he, may es ? Well, than, 
nif a man's bom to be hanged, he wnll escape bnddling ; 
an' tha country promishes zo well zince Monmouth's land- 
ing, thet hanging es lick to become a naatal death avore 
long. Nif es must hang, es must. 'Chell have a daunce 
np to tha Tanner's up-zetting vurst." 

So saying, he concealed his rope and bill-hook in the 
hedge, and continued his journey, hopping, skipping, and 
dancing until he reached the farmer's house, where his ap- 
pearance excited a general scream of laughter and surprise. 

'' Why, Kester, mun, whot made thee zo brave ? Art 
tha down-reert hanteck, mun ?" 

<^ Where did thee get themmy vine thengs, Eester ?" 

^' Tes Hewn zens oil thengs, neighbours, so let's be spty 
an' merry," said the faggot-cutter, continuing to sing and 
dance, without satisfying them. 

" A Bpry an* vitty vdla 
Yor enny keendest thing, 
He zings bezide hes cob -wall 
Ab hopp7 aa a king. — 

" Come, neighbours, dwon't ye stare — 

** When in hes Zinday clathen 

A zim tha poriah pride. 
Ma leddy's dizsn'd zarrant 

Looka zooterly bezide. 
At yeayling.— »*' 

While he was yet singing, and before they had dme to 
question him farther upon the means by which he had ob- 
tained his rich attire, the horoemen who had been sent in 
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porsait of Arthur rode up to the door of the farm-house. 
The bridal mirth of course was hushed at the ^pearance 
of the military, and the poor dizened peasant resigned his 
exultation for a look of utter dismay. As they entered the 
room, the figure of the clown attired in the uniform of Ar- 
thur soon caught the eye of the dragoons. He was brought 
forth, beseeching with dismal cries that he might not be 
hanged till he had seen his father and mothw — a favour 
which the comet told him he had the best chance of obtain- 
ing by telling honestly how he came into possession of his bor- 
rowed plumes. This he did without hesitation ; after which a 
consultation was held as to the plan of search. It was 
agreed to divide the company ; one party taking the road 
which led to the coast ; the other, commanded by the cor- 
net, remaining to search the woods and thickets in the 
neighbourhood. Meantime Arthur FuUarton, exhausted 
by the labours of the day, by the battle in the forenoon, 
the long and predpitate flight beneath the fervour of a 
scorching sun, and the cruel fears by which he was tor- 
ment^d, was unable to continue his journey more than a 
few mUes beyond the place where he had parted with the 
cojmtryman. The sun had now gone down, and he began 
to look about for some place in which he might take a few 
hoars' repose without being exposed to the heavy dews of 
the midsummer night. The moon, which was nearly half at 
the full, gave him just sufficient light to find his way through 
the thinly-populated woodland in which he travelled. & 
extreme hunger, likewise, made him regret that he had not, 
even at some hazard, cast himself upon the hospitality of 
some cottager before the night had advanced so far. While 
he contmued his journey a sudden opening in the wood re- 
vealed to him a portion of those extensive flats among which 
the river J^^xe takes its rise, and at a little distance one of 
those ancient manor-houses of the Elizabethan era, some 
of which even still survive the ravages of time. Perceiving 
n light in one of the windows, and trusting to lus disguise^ 
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he determined to aeek shelter flod Tefiresfame&t ^nm the 
inmatea, and hastened toward tiie place. To has cvprise, 
the house appeared deserted. The front deer etoed opeo, 
and there was no soiind from withm that gai^e indieation of 
its being inhabited by liying thing. Treading as ^fixtij 
as possible, Arthnr entered with the feeling ctf one i^ 
ventnres into an enchanted hall, fie walked cavtiiras^ 
throogh several winding passages, gmded by the etrag;^iag 
rays of moonlight that fell tfamgh the nairow windowB in 
yarions parts of the bniiding, vntil he reached the ohamher 
in which the light was placed. Here agam the doer «toed 
open. He took the precantion to leek In before he enteaed. 
On a table before a blazing fire lay a doth, a pair of lighls, 
and the materials for a comfortable supper. There weie 
one or two stools standing near, bat sot alivhig being to he 
seen. The keenness of his hanger dedded Aithar's 
lation. He took his place, and b^gan to eat with the 
ness of a frnnished appetite. WhUe he was chos emptoyed 
a slight noise at -the door made him rake his ^es to kok 
in tluit direction. A ytmng peasant stood gating in <witfa 
his eyes wide open, as if oncertsm what to make of Ite 
intruder, and Arthur returned his stare^ for eeyeralminiitBBy 
without moving. At length tills strange demeanoor pro- 
duced conTiction on the mind of the down. 

*^ Eh, look zee, 'tes tiia ghost !" he cried aload, mid 
darted down the stab-case. 

Arthur judged that it would be soon no place for liim 
to remain with safety. He accordingly retired, and heanag 
voices at the front door, stepped aside into a daikcned 
^corner, from whence he could eee and hear all that paned 
without being seen in turn. The group who were entering, 
and whom he could distinguish plainly in the moonlight as 
they stood in the open hall bdow 4iim, consisted of tiome 
stout-looking fellows, armed with staves and pitchibriBS : 
one of them rather elderly, and having the appearaaoe of • 
comfortable farmer ; the second a fat Utde figoie, ^irbose 
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dregs amKNiiioed die iliifjim Urt the wildnessef ius 
look and manner, and his i n co l ie i c nt ^aoonse, ■ized np 
trith hmiting plinsee^ and inageB <if the sUngest kind, 
gave In&a&niB of inaanltj r , vkkk were fir froa bea^ 
d e c qiiive . Hie tidid was die joong peasant wko had 
d e tected Aidiur in die act ef <Hiiinwshing Ae wiftenhnifiifB. 

•"Wheredid theeseeit, ladr erieddie temers <«tdl 
DOB iwercnce* 

<^E8 see'set sitdng on dia sSsdl If dm ^virssidens plain 
as a see ma bond, an' »-gntlerin tha pigeon-pi»-««o m did, 
an' et a-lot^en np reert in ma ^aoe jist lidc ennyrtieng. 
*Chad jist idnied in to Idde a Mt Troia theomi^ drageons 
that be a-cbasing dia DidLe o' Monmouth's Toak oyer tha 
eomtij, wban es Toim et ntdng an' eataig above nil at^ 
ease. X^awr aghest to zee et." 

**How long's it rising^" asked the de igyma n-^** how 
long's it rifling, d'ye say? — ^Hoieks ! Tallyho ! there they 
go !— How long, d'ye say ?* 

^Two yean and a mondi eeme next Ifichaefanastide,'' 
replied the fiBrmer. ^'Ohdi wamdee diere's a mint o' 
g(M iMde abont here, nif a body could ky hold on't.** 

**No ghost — ^no ghost," cried the clergymaii— *^ this 
ghost of yours is, tfter aH, no ghost. I know it, for r?e 
seen them whoe they meet by thoosmids in the moonli^t ; 
and diey never eat — nor hnnt, poor seals ! though they are 
often hnnted. Look ! there they ge, now l--— I was oaee 
preaching at chnrch, and a good five hundred listening, 
decked oat in thefar finert, when, before yon could cry 
* hoicks !' the fle^ and clothes dropped off, and left nothing 
bat the bare bones aittiifg in the pews and standing in die 
aiate. And, poor sonls I they kn^ so little of it 1 I w«8 
fain to shnt the book and come down. I never was the 
better for it rince. But tell ns, fTiend-**^t^ ns I Did the 
^)eetmm aetnaHy eonsome the viands, or ^nake « hoUofw 
show and sembUmce thereof?** 

« Anan !" 
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*^ Ten hes reyerence," said the £urmer, ^' did tha g^oost 
eat, or only make believe ?*' 

^^ Eat ? Ab, tbate a did, an* wonndilj, 'chell be zwonu 
Eh, bet themmy ghosts most work bard, znre, to eat up 
to sich a rate/* 

'^ Go foremost, farmer,'' cried the clergyman. 

^ An't pleaze ye'r reverence, zeem to I 'twar more be- 
seeming in ye to go vore jeert, being more book-lamed 
and more witty to zpeak to et than zich as es." 

Here a long discussion arose to know who should go first ; 
which was decided by the whole party ascending thestur- 
caae in a body, and proceeding in a phaUnx to the haunted 
room. Arthur, to whom eyery moment was an hour since 
he had heard that his pursuers were aheady on his track^ 
did not wait to learn the issue of the adyenture, but, as 
soon as they had passed the comer in which he had secreted 
himself hurried down the staircase and into the open air. 
After lurking about the neighbouring country during the 
night and a part of the ensuing day, he took once more a 
southerly direction, resolymg at all risks to seek an inter- 
view with his family in order to make arrangements for their 
common safety. On the way he fell in with one or two 
of the insurgents, fugitives like himself, firom whom he 
learned the disastrous tidings that Monmouth and his 
companions had already fallen into the hands of the royal- 
ists. Oar nacrative left him on the evening after the battle, 
seeking a place of concealment, with the German, Basse, in 
the neighbourhood of Granboum Chase. During that night 
and the greater part of the ensuing day, they continued al- 
most without food or rest, shifting from place to place of 
the dose woodland, and fearing to trust themselves to the 
open country while the search was still so hot on every side. 
About one in the morning, hearing the tramp of horses at 
a distance, and the voices of the dragoons calling to each 
other in the quiet woodland, he separated from the Grerman, 
tamed into a neighbouring field, and sought a place of cou' 
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eealment amongst the long fern with which the place was 
overgrown. The horsemen were diligent in theur search, 
and in the bottom of a trench, covered over with the fern, 
which he had heaped npon his person, they discovered the 
yonng aspirant to the throne of England ! 

On searching his person, the officers conld not avoid smi- 
ling to see, amongst other things, a quantity of charms and 
epdls, and a tablebook fnll of astrological figures, with ma- 
l^cal arcana, songs, receipts for sidmess, and prayers for 
varions occasions. There was something so miserable in 
the appearance of the Doke when bronght before the com- 
manding officer, that the latter, notwithstanding his little 
respect for the character of the yonng nobleman, conld not 
restrain a movement of compassion. Monmouth wept like 
a woman and seemed whoUy to have lost his strength of 
mind, and even all desire to preserve the dignity of fortitude. 

*^ You are fortunate, sir," he said to the officer : <^ well, 
tins will be your fortune. I trust, after aU, my ruin will 
satisfy the King : he will not take a life that can no longer 
iojarehim.'* 

Though dedrons to treat his prisoner with the respect and 
courtesy due to his rank, Colonel Portman answejred with 
flome sternness: 

^ It were well, my lord, if you had taken the necessary 
eonsequences of this step into connderation before it had 
occasioned the loss of many lives bedde— — " He paused. 

^ Beside my own, sir, you would say," sud the Doke, 
observing the cause of lUs hesitation, ^' and far more valu- 
able ones* I deserve the rebuke, and it may be a prophetic 
one." 

The officer made no reply, and the party soon after set 
oat for Ejngwood. Here Monmouth found Lord Grrey, who 
with the guide had been taken early on the previous morn- 
ing, and Busse, whose apprehension had preceded his own 
but two hours. It was a smgdar fact, that Grrey, notwith- 
aunding his constitutional infirmity, showed nothing, afte€ 
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kifl aj^prekenaioo, of the weakness and want of fordtade 
whksh ajq^eared in the demeanonr and discoime of Mont- 
month* 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

Qhmm. O Hamlet, thoa hast deft my heart in twaiiah 
BomleL Oh, throw away the worser part of it. 
And lire the purer with the other half. 

Shakspbabx. 

We will now leare the prisoners at Kingwood, while Arthur 
Fallarton oontinnes to seek his father's roof, and retnra to 
a personage of onr tale who was not less interested in these 
events than the immediate aetors. 

Mention has akeadj been made ni the odehrated Ladj 
Harriet Wentworth. It was now eome Tears nnce she bad 
left England in eompany with Monmonth ; and the gaj lite 
which they led in exile, the marked attention paid to her, 
during their residence at the Hague, by the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, together with her affection, criminal aa 
it was, to Monmouth himself, had hitherto contributed in a 
degree to shut out reflection from her mind, uid render a 
life of guilt comparatively easy. But when political designs 
began once more to take place of affection in the mind of 
Monmouth, and when the Stadtholder thought it pmdent to 
withdraw his countenance from the exiles, and the elegant 
dissipation of a courtly life no longer afforded a resource 
against the visitings of thought, her firmness yielded to the 
zeverse, and the voice of nature and of cohsdeiice began to 
be heard within her heart. She now for the first time felt 
the pangs which she had been the means of inflicting oa the 
forsaken Duchess of Monmouth. ^' Even-handed jnstioe,'* 
in the beautiful language of the poet, ^^ commended the in* 
giedients of her poisoned chaiice to her own lips." She 
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in her approachiDg loneliness the image of that to which for 
years she had consigned the bbunelesB heiress of Bocclengh, 
and the reproaches of vioUited jostioe were added to those 
ai slighted yirtne and religion. Even the sight of her chil- 
dren, far fipom qnieting her mind, brought forcibly to her 
reooHection those whom she heard in fim<7 upbraid her with 
the loss of a father of whose protection she had bereaved 
them, and whom she had consigned to orphanage even while 
their parents lived. The unhappy Lady Haniet was not 
one of those who boast the 



-fatal strength to Bted 



Thtir minds to hide the pangs they feeL 

She knew nothing of that terrible and subtle pride whicb 
fears the show of weakness worse than ruin, and covers the 
hideous features of despair with the ndserable mask of an 
apparent fimmess and hardihood. She longed for counsel, 
but where was she to seek for it in a strange land, far from 
her natural friends, and surrounded by acquuntances who 
could only afford her a superficial sympathy ! She wished 
to see a dergyman, but there were none of her own commu- 
nion in the city, and to whom else should she apply ? The 
mind of Lady Harriet was not^ however, in this respect 
like the minds of many others. The writings of tha earlier 
En^ish sceptics, the dissolute manners of the period, and 
the interminable variety and increase of new sects and 
creeds, had ahready contributed in many minds to lay the 
foundation of that unnatural doctrine of religions indiffe- 
rency which has since made such prodigious strides through* 
out sodety, and reduced the profession of Christian faith, 
in practice at least, to something little better than a system 
of heathen morali^. Lady l£arriet had heard frequent 
mention made, in the circles amongst which she moved, of 
an Oratorian clergyman who had been in early youth the 
preceptor and the friend of Monmouth, though they had 
mot met since the latter was recalled by Charles to tho 
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English court. To him in her present state of anxiety did 
she determine to applj for assistancey trosting that his in- 
terest in his former pnpil, as well as the charity belongiqg 
to bis profession, might indace him to aid her in changing 
the designs of Monmonth, or in some way relieving her 
from the difficulties of her poution. The last occadon on 
which Lady Harriet was brought to the reader's mind, was 
that on which Shamns Delaney conveyed a note» committed 
to him by her attendant AlicCi to the Oratorian honse in a 
neighbonring street. Finding Monmouth bent on his des- 
perate project, and terrified beyond measure at thought of 
the desolation which awaited her, she could for some time 
do nothing more than wonder at his polite and tranquil 
caDonsness of feeling, and shudder at the prospect of her 
misery. In the evening aflter Alice had sent her note, she 
remained in an apartment of the house, as if expecting 
n visitor, standing in the middle of the floor, with her 
hands clasped close and pressed upon her brow. 

*^ Alice," she said in answer to repeated questions from 
her attendant, ^<I must in some way put an end to this. 
There is in this dty an individual who has a high repnta 
amongst its inhabitants for holiness of life. He has lived, 
they say, from youth in a persevering rennnciation^f all 
the joys that made the world dear to other men. Pleasnre 
he both despises and abhorcf, allowing to nature scarce what 
is needful to sustain existence, and embittering even that 
with mixtures hateful to the sense. He only leaves his cell 
at stated hours, when the duties of his order call him f^rth, 
or when some call of charity arouses him from his lonely 
contemplations. In everything, they say, he strives to 
emulate what Christians were in the world before, aU the 
world was Christian, But what I most regard in his life 
is, that he has, according to the practice of his faith, been 
daily in the custom of hearing the inmost secrets of human 
souls, conveyed to him in the deepest confidence. Such 
)uiowledge should give wiadom, for there is no experience 
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tbat Ces so deep. To none beside is it given truly to look 
tiirongh the fancied window of the heart which the ancient 
sage affected to desure. The friend breathes not to the 
fiiend, the wife does not whisper to the hnsband the secret 
of her own mtemal evil. I wonld gladly speak with such 
a one, for no two spirits can be more nnlike in their expe- 
rience than his and mine. I have always lived in freedom 
-—he in dose restraint. I have never known what self- 
denial means— he makes it all his practice ; his faith, which 
aids him to snpport those labonrs, has never had an infla- 
ence on me. Methinks that two snch minds cannot have 
mnch in common. I have sent to speak with him. I wiH 
freely tell him what my dlfficolties are, and seek his conn- 
seL I mnst do something to snbdne this tortnring .remorse 
that nightly tears my mind with an augmenting TOlence. 
Hark I some one knocks agun." 

She paused to listen, wldle the front entrance again was 
heard to open, and footsteps ascended the staircase. A 
servant entered, ushering in a figure, which contrasted 
strongly with the splendidly fnnushed chamber and the 
rich attire of its inmates. It was that of an Oratorian 
friar of the very humblest character, his habit as coarse as 
it might be without an affected singularity, and an inde- 
scribable union of meekness and austerity marked upon his 
features. Taking off his hat as he entered, he bowed low 
to the lady, and then resting on his cane, with a smile 
which while it invited confidence repressed the very thought 
of familiarity, he seemed to await the lady's commands. 

After Alice had retired, Lady Haniet remained for some 
moments chilled and repressed by the exterior of her visi- 
tant. The stranger at length, perceiving her agitation, 
seemed to feel the necessity of breaking a silence which 
was growing more embarrassing. 

^* I fear,*' siud he, " that I have committed some mis« 
take. A message left at our convent directed me to this 
mansioni as I supposed, where it was said I should find 
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one in want of spiritual oonnsel and assistance. Bui I 
fear," he added, casting bis ejes aronnd the splendid oor- 
ttice, '' that there mnst be some error." 

" There is none, good father," said the lady, gathering 
confidence ; '^ it was I who sent for thee." 

« And to what end ?" asked the Oratoriao, abraptlj. 

*' To help thee to a work of charitj." 

'*'Tis my vocation, madam — the slender price I pa^ io 
hope of measureless interest." 

*^ Thon wilt be snrprised to hear, good father," said Che 
lady, '* that she who has had the boldness to sornmon thee 
fjx>m the tranqoil cell in which thou layest up treasure lor 
eternity, is not of thy communion nor thy faith." 

*' Not less nny feUow-creatnre, nor less entitled to my 
charity," replied the inar. ^'Thou wishest, periiaps, to 
have some points of faith explained, which seem at preaent 
clogged, to thy unsatisfied mind, with heavy difficulties. 
If my poor learning can help thee to a dear perceptioii of 
celestial truth, I shall deem my time as well bestowed as in 
reconciling wounded consciences to Heaven." 

^' Oh, reverend father 1" exclaimed the lady, in a ▼(uce 
which startled the friar by the inward pain which it ex- 
pressed, **' how keen a reproach does thy charitable ooa- 
jectnre send into my soul I Alas I alas ! they are purer 
hearts than mine that are busied with the science of eter- 
nity. I sent for thee as one long skilled in the secieta of 
human souls, to learn if thou couldst apply a remedy to 
mine, for none more deeply need it." 

*^ All that is in my power to do for thee," said the Ora- 
torian, preserving still the same untroubled tone, ^ tliou 
mayest command most fireely." 

<* I heard so much," said Lady Harriet, ^ of thy repote 
for sanctity and purity of life — of thy sternness to tbyaetf 
and thy tenderness to all beside, that I rather chose to 
trust my thoughts to thee than even to those whose miada 
and habits more nearly resemble mine. Thou blnsheeti 
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father! Is it posmble that praise from one like me should 
thus disturb thee ?" 

** Pride," said the Oratorian, ^* neyer quite deserts us. 
Thou couldst almost find some sparks amid the ashes of 
the dead. But, pray thee, to the purpose. What is it, 
lady, thou wouldst have me do ?** 

*' Alas, sir !** said the lady, ^' my object is entirely sel- 
fish. I do but seek some peace for a disordered mind — 
for a heart oppressed with guilt and self-reproach. Thou 
hast, they say, beyond a31 other men, the art of healing a 
diseased mind. Thou must, in thy long study of the souls 
of men, have met, no doubt, with many labouring, like me, 
beneath the self-inflicted torment of remorse ; with many 
who have bartered fame and virtue for an illusive dream of 
happiness, and found lastmg bitterness where they have 
looked for joy." 

** Lady," said the Oratorian, *^ thy language has not the 
clearness that becomes a spirit conscious of weakness and 
desirous of health. If thou wish that my assistance should 
avail thee anything, speak, I pray thee, without disguise ; 
^^peak with the plainness that becomes a mind sincerely 
anxious for the best and happiest peace — ^peace with itself 
and Heaven." 

Lady Harriet bent down her head and wept profusely 
before she answered. *^ It is long, very long," she said, 
** since I have heard words that showed so near an interest 
m my wretched fortune. I wHl then, charitable father, 
apeak sincerely. Thou beholdest (I yet have grace enough 
to blush at the avowal) the mistress of him who owns the 
mansion in which we stand, — the guilty mistress, who 
leaving for him (ah, rather for herself — ^for her own shame- 
ful passion I) her friends, her country, and her honourable 
feme, now writhes in ceaseless anguish, at the sense of her 
degradation — at the consciousness that what she rashly, 
criminally cast away in joy, not all the soraow that resides 
in human bosoms can restore." 
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*^ There is a difference," replied the Oratorian, *^ between 
the jadgments of the world and of its Maker, tliat the one 
.are always placable, the other seldom," 

'' The Bake of Monmoath once was known to tliee ?* 
Bud ladj Harriet. ^'I heard that thov wert present 
when 'Lord Crofifcs committed him to the care ai thy leli* 
gions brethren at Paris.** 

*' I remember him well,** replied the Oratorian after a 
pause, and Edghing as he spoke. 

*^ I forsook for him," continned Lady Harriet, *^ a gen* 
ileman who had been my friend and intimate from child- 
hood, and to whom I was at length engaged, thongh 
privately, in marriage. His wrong is not the least of what 
disturbs my mind at present." 

^^ It is bnt natural," said the Oratorian, ^' that injury 
and crime should breed remorse." 

*' And yet how is it," said the lady, '^ that others whom 
I see pursue the same dark track appear quite free from 
that unquiet spirit that makes my nights and days one 
ceaseless agony? Oh, sir, there are solitary moments, 
when, as I sit in my room alone and think of all the past, 
A fire seems to arise within my breast, and courses through 
all my limbs and evexy sinew of my frame, until I am 
compelled to press my face with all my force against those 
cushions, lest I should shriek aloud in suffering. I tell 
thee, that when I read in childhood of those who rend their 
flesh and tear their hair in exquisite torment of mind, as 
if the sharpest anguish of the body were a relief in the 
comparison, I thought the whole a wild poetical exaggera* 
tion ; but now such hours are those of which I speak, that 
to save myself a single one, I would gladly walk barefoot 
on burning iron while my Umbs continued to uphold me. 
Yet others do not feel the same remorse. How many at 
the English court, even now, with guilt like mine upon, 
their minds, live gaily, shine at feasts and junketings, and 
often put the innocent and timid to the blush I" 
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^ Adg! do yon envy them, madam," asked the Oratorian, 
*^ their frightfnl and unnatu'al repose ? If so, 70a are not 
80 wise as experience might have made yon* Rather bless 
jonr Maker for that inward tortnre by which He seeks to 
draw yon to Himself. The living heart that still can feel^ 
remorse is not qnite abandoned by the Deity. Besides, be 
not too snrely gnided by appearances. Perhaps some fellow- 
creatnre draws from yonr own demeanour, when in pnblic^ 
condnsions similar to those which yon dednce from the 
apparent gaiety of yonr contemporaries at the English 
oonrt. — ^Madam, yon have dealt with me without reserve, 
and yon have a claim to eqnal openness from me. If yon 
would be freed from this nnhappiness, remove its cause. 
Renounce this detestable intercourse. Break off an attach«> 
ment that cannot be maintained with peace of mind or 
honour, and return to your conntiy, where yon will find in 
the consdonsness of acting right, not only a refage from the 
terror which you feel, but a more solid happiness than ever 
your unhappy paramour could bestow upon you,-— the sum 
of which, perhaps, consists in bursts of passionate affection, 
which are more than neutralised by long intervals of bitter- 
ness, by torturing jealonsiesy and misconceptions frequently 
recurring." 

Lady Harriet shook her head in deep feeling, as if 
assenting to the truth of the picture which the friar had 
drawn of her daily life with Monmouth. *^ Alas V said 
she, *^ I sent for thee as the physician of human souls, and 
thou prescribest me already a desperate remedy." 

^^ Be convinced," replied the Oratorian, ^' that no remedy 
can ayail the heart that is not willing to be healed. In 
this particular the power of him who administers medicine 
to the mind is less than that of the physician of the body ; 
for the latter does not, like the former, require the co-oper- 
ation of his patient's will. Ah, madam ! abstinence from 
sin and the flight of its occasion is a light penalty to pay 
for everiasting paidon." 
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" What ? never see him more !" replied the lady. " Were 
it not enough, good father, to refrain from gnilt ? To what 
purpose were the cruelty of forsaking him who is of the 
two the less in fault ?** 

*^ Your common reason will inform you," answered the 
clergyman, '* that if you did not, while yet surrounded by 
the gnards and grace of innocence, presenre that innooence 
from injury, yon scarce would show more ftrtitade now, 
when the descent to guQt has by custom grown familiar — 
when shame, alas I is weakened, and when grace is dead. 
Yon would fall before yon well had risen. For the Tan* 
quished there is left no safety but in flight. If yon truly 
hate the an, yon will flee from the temptation. But, 
mkdam, I fear you rather long to be relieved from aelf- 
reproadi, than to be restored to virtue." 

Oh, sir, do not think so hardly of me yet I" rq>lied the 
unfortunate lady. *' The condition on which you offer me 
some prospect of repose is unexpected, and, alas 1 it aeema 
severe, but I have not rejected it." 

'* Neither, madam," said the Oratorian, do I deare to 
press yon to any step which you may not sincerely judge es- 
sentiaL I have dealt with you as it became me, — ^plainly. 
You showed me your disease, and I have furnished you the only 
remedy. Return to your countiy, madam, to your friends ; 
break off at once, this day, this very hour, the guilty pas- 
sion that enslaves your soid ; and remember that every link 
you add to the long chain of crime hut makes the hope of 
liberty more faint." 

Lady Harriet, who could not but acknowle^ the truth 
of what he sidd, sat musing for some moments at the picture 
of recovered peace which the words, ^' return to your countiy 
and your friends," called up within her mind. 

*^My reason hath not an argument, father," said the lady^ 
<< to urge against your counsel, although my heart has many, 
but« alas I diat heart has been to me too treacherous a guide 
ab-eady. I believe you truly mean me well; but what 
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neaiu, what oppoi'tnnity have I to pat jonr connsd into 
act ? I am alone, an xmprotected woman/' 

The Oratorian paused for a moment and then said: 
** I can at present suggest no remedj, and my boor is 
already ahnost come for returning to the convent ; but I 
will think of it, and doubt not to find some means of ena- 
bling you to fulfil your resolution, if you should ^old it be- 
tween this and morning.'' 

He departed, and on the following day a passage was 
procured for the unhappy lady in a fisMog vessel bound for 
the southern coast of England. With the assistance of the 
Oratoriani Lady Harriet and her attendant were enabled to 
reach the vessel without observation, and on the following 
evening set sail in the same direction which had been taken 
by Monmouth only a day before. Her voyage, however, 
was not equally favourable. The small vessel in which she 
took her passage was more than once obliged to put back 
and come to anchor ; and almost the first news she heard 
on her landing, exhausted by fatigue and anxiety, upon 
the English coast, were, that the fate of Monmouth's expe- 
dition had abeady been decided, and ibfki he was himself « 
prisoner. 



CHAPTER XXVm, 

After the decisive battle of Sedgmoor, behig ordered to 
continue the search for the fugitive Duke, Colonel Pembroke 
took the way toward the sea-coast, where he soon learned 
the intelligence that Monmouth had fallen into other hands. 
Fmding his services no longer needed in the field, he re- 
signed his command, and retired to his own mansion, where 
he began to devote himself, as before, to the care of his de- 
pendants and to quiet study* 
Pembroke was not one of those bemgs who are driven on 
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the first disappointment to despair, to indolence, to misan- 
thropy, or dissipation. Few were aware how far his pros- 
pects with regard to Ladj Harriet had proceeded ; and 
when thej changed, he tamed his failure to a better ac- 
count thfla he mighty in all likelihood, have made of his 
success. 

^^I can declare with truth," he said, speaking with 
a friend who remonstrated with him on the secluded lifd 
which he was leading, " that I was ignorant of my own 
nature till what you have called and what the woM calls 
disappointment, taught me to open my eyes upon myself^ 
and to discover within my own mind and breast a field d 
action fiir beyond that narrow one which the world pre- 
sented to my eyes, and on which I was once so eager to 
become distinguished. I look upon that mind as a garden 
committed to my charge by the All-seeing Owner, who is 
one day to demand a strict account of that which is purely 
and originaliy his. If Cicero, a heathen, refrains firom 
blaming the philosopher who secludes hioiself from the 
world with the sole view of cultivatmg wisdom, do not you, 
a Christian, censure the man who seeks in solitude a far 
nobler and more important end — the attainment of a solid 
virtue? You do not blame the geologist, the naturalist, the 
florist, whose whole time is devoted to the dassifying of 
genera and species, though no one ever hears of him or of 
his labours. Then be consistent, and censure not him who 
devotes all his time to the rearing up within his own soul, 
the flowers of moral and religions goodness. Hd beholds 
that garden which was given him that he might make it 
worthy the eye of its owner, overrun perhaps with weeds, 
a frightful hideous desert, where scarce an useful or an or- 
namental herb can be discerned amongst the rank entangling 
things that overspread the whole. Is It doiog nothing, 
theo, to pluck up one by one from that foul mind, the 
vicious weeds, the passions that deform its native beauty 
and devour its strength ? And even suppose he has made 
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clear the soO, how much even yet remains to be done — ^how 
mnch care and toil to be expended before the vices he haa 
remoYCd can be replaced bj opposite virtnes — ^before hn« 
mility shall take the place of pride, patience of excess, and 
charity of self-loye ! The world caUs this an idle and use- 
less life, and it is but consistent m so doing, for it is natnral 
that it should nndervalae all that is not done for its own 
sake* Until yon can show me, however, that the paths of 
ambition, of love, of pleasure, or of avarice, have something 
in them more rational than that which has for its end the 
cegolation of the mind and the pnrifying of the heart, yon 
most excuse me if I remain contented with my solitude and 
prefer my own busy idleness to the idle business which you 
propose for me." 

One morning soon after his return home, while he was 
yet at the breiddast-table, a servant handed him a sealed 
note. It had been brought, he s^d, by an old man, who 
4itill was waiting for an answer. The contents, which were 
traced with a hand that seemed enfeebled either by sickness 
or agitation of mind, ran in the following words : 

*^ If Mr. Pembroke will accompany the bearer of this 
DOte, he will lead him to an object worthy of his charity 
and his assistance." 

There was neither name nor date ; but neither was ne- 
cessary. Pembroke took his hat and without asking a 
question of the messenger, he accompanied the latter from 
Che house. After walking quickly for about a mile, they 
reached a miserable inn, which the guide informed him was 
the pUce of their destination. In a small and dimly-lighted 
Apartment, which appeared still more dark to Pembroke as 
be came firom the broad daylight that shone without, he be- 
held two female figures, one seated in deep mourning near 
the narrow window, the other reading aloud at her feet. 
As he lifted the latch of the unpanelled door, the former 
turned her head and looked upon him. Wasted, and pale, 
. and wretched as it was, Pembroke was at no loss to reoog- 
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nise the conntenanoe. The reoognitioa was soffident to 
awaken all his sympathj. EverythiDg was fofgotten, ex- 
cept that she had been once his fiiend, and that she now 
was miserable. There was even an eagerness of courtesy 
in the manner in which he hastened from the door to greet 
her. Yet it conyeyed unintentionally a severe zqiroof. 
The very generosity, the respectful delicacy and gentlanees 
of his demeanour, cut deeper to the heart than the hanh- 
est words could do. A silent and almost unconscious form 
of greeting had scarcely passed between them, when, over- 
come by shame, and by a thousaud recollections awakened 
in aU their force by the sight of this fiiend of her childhood, 
the unhappy lady with a deep sigh fainted in her chair. 

While her attendant, assisted by Pembroke and the peo-> 
pie of the house, employed the usual means to restore oon- 
sdousness, Alice gave him an account of theur voyage, and 
of their landing two days before at a snudl village on the 
southern coast, where they were stunned by the intelKgence 
of Monmouth's defeat and capture. 
, By this time Lady Harriet had recovered her seif-pos- 
aesrion, and made an effort to act her part with firmness. 
** Alice," she said, '* and you, good friends, as I have some- 
thing to say to this gentleman that concerns no other ear, 
I will beseech you to* retire. Remain within call, bat do 
not enter until you hear my voice." 

They retired at her desire, and Pembroke, with a re- 
strained and respectful air, awaited her speech. 

** Ton have kept your word, Mr. Pembroke," she said, 
<< in answering my note as you have done. It was no 
longer dated from his house : no writing of mine shall ever 
be dated from his house again. It is not now my virtue, 
but his misfortune." 

*' I am glad," said Pembroke, ** that yon have at length 
come back to your friends. For Monmouth, let that name 
no more return to your memoiy. You were our omam^t 
and our delight until he knew you." 
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*' Alas !** 8ud Ladj Harriet| ^^ he is now a dying 



man." 



Pembroke paused for some moments, daring which 
Katnre struggled deeply in his breast against habitnal self- 
discipliue. By what arts, he thought in his own mind — by 
what abhorred mystery of hell, what fiendish trick, what 
canning of the arch-enemy, did he contrive to reverse afifee- 
tion, to shonlder Katore's self from her position, and torn 
love the inside ontward, as even still to keep the name 
and sofiTerings of Monmoath of all others nearest to her 
soul ? Ah, fire of lawless love ! how ardaoos is it ever to re- 
store to its first order and first beaaQr the house where thou 
hast once consumed and blackened! — ^to reinstate deranged 
affections — ^to restore the delicate sense of good and evil, 
that for the most part, once soMrched by that detested flame, 
dies ntteriy and from the root. — But it is tnie indeed, he is 
a dying man. 

After a few minutes' silence, daring which the involun- 
tary burst of feeling passed away, he approached the chair 
on which Lady Harriet was sitting, and wringing her hand 
hard between both his, without bdng conscious that he did 
so, he said : 

^ See now — ^what a hypocrite is Pembroke ! he prates 
of diarity and he knows not what it 'means. Forgive, if 
I have said anything amiss. I can listen calmly now — 
and I have already told you that I long to serve you. 
What is there I can do for you? Speak, for you Imow 
you can command me.^ 

** I fear to name it, Pembroke.** 

** Do not fear it. If it be not gnflt, aid sure it cannot 
be, what should yon fear in speakkig it ?" 

** In two days, Monmouth is to die.'' 

<* Monmouth again 1" 

^ Oh, Pembroke, do not deal so hardly with me I That 
he is gidlty, it is past denial. That I am guilty, it is full 
as cerudn. But now there is an end of guilt, though not 
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of suffering or shame. There is now no need of comisel or 
remonstrance. The prison and the axe are vehemeat rea- 
soners, and the divorce they make irreparable." 

^' What is it yon wonld have me do ?" 

** Procore me speech and sight of Monmonth." 

" Is it possible ?" said Pembroke, ia a voice of still snr* 
prise. 

*^ I knew yon wonld refhse me^" said the lady, ** bat my 
means were desperate. Yet hear me, Pembroke— calmly, 
dispasfflonately hear me. If Monmouth had sncceeded in 
this enterprise,— -iiay, if he had escaped with life from its 
disastrons issne, — ^I never wonld have seen him more. The 
Power that beholds all hearts and their designs knows 
truly that it was the firm and resolute purpose of mine 
never more to meet with Monmouth. A reverend, holy 
man, with whom I spoke in Holland, with words of calm 
and frigid truth so smote and chilled the sense of passbn 
at my heart, so changed my reason and alarmed my soul, 
that I had firmly resolved no more to see or speak with 
James of Monmouth* But now the case is alt^ed : he b 
to die — and what was crime before appears like duty now. 
I know not why it is I feel assured that I am right in this, 
but I do strongly feel it." 

<< Do you tMd^," said Pembroke, " that your conversa* 
don is that whidi most would serve him in his dying 
hour?" 

^Pembroke,** sud Lady Harriet, ^< the mind of Mon- 
mouth is not as the minds of other men. Thou may'st 
thyself be present at our interview. What I would say to 
him is neither unmeet for me to speak nor him to hear." 

There was a conviction in the calm, distinct sincerity 
with which Lady Harriet sud those words that Pembroke 
did not feel an inclination to resist. 

*' Harriet," said he, '* I will comply with your desve, 
though I fear your hope is sanguine. I will be myself 
your escort in this journey^ and I trust that Heaven may 
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pnt that penBoasioii on your tongne to make him see his 
heart with the same eyes with which yon look on yours.'' 

In something more than an honr after this coBversation, 
Pembroke and Lady Harriet, accompanied by Alice, were 
on the road to London, in a travelling carriage belonging 
to the first mentioned of the three. 



OHAPTEB XXIX. 

Soon after the apprehension of the Dnke, Henry Eingsly, 
who was nnder the orders of Colonel Elrke, presented him- 
self before that officer to sdicit leave of absence. The 
severity with which the system of proscription was Mowed 
up made him anzions to do something with as little delay 
as possible for the safety of the Fnllartons. He had heard 
nothing of the Fnllartons. He had heard nothing of the 
particular directions privately [given by Eirke for the ap- 
prehension of Arthur Fallarton, nor was he aware of the 
existence of any canse for snch resentment ; so that he 
anticipated no difficulty in obtaining the furlough which he 
sought To his surprise, however, it was instantly re- 
fused. 

*^ Home, su* ?" cried Kirke, with a look of astonishment, 
'' and your duty scarce well commenced 1 Impossible I" 

" But for a time, Colonel *' 

'* Impossible, sir, I tellyou.*' 

Eingsly was piqued no less by the abruptness than the 
determination of Kirke's manner in refusing his request. 

^' Well, Colonel,'' he said, '^ since yon r^use me the 
favour I have asked, I must find some other means of ac- 
complishing my wishes ; for I could not think of absenting 
myself firom my family at such a time, now that my services 
may be so easUy dispensed with." 

Saying these words, he was about to leave the room. 

R 
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*<Ckmie hither, sir,'' said Eii^e; ^^there are pecofiar 
reasons why I cannot just now comply with your desire. I 
have a despatch to forward to Gen^ FeveiBham, who is 
at present in London, and yon most be the bearer. On 
yoor retom, yon will be at liberty to take leave of absence 
for any reasonable time that yon may jadge convenient." 

To this Kingsly had no reply to make, and he left the 
room, du^prined at what had passed, and wishing mnch that 
Kirke had found some messenger to whom the honour in- 
tended might be more acceptable. In a few hours after, Eirke 
sent for hhn again, and gave the despatches to his charge. 

"Stephens!" said Kirke, laa^iing, after Kingsly had 
left the room, addressing an officer who stood near, ^' how 
foolish those high-mettled fellows look when they imagine 
they are canying it off with the ntmost dignity ! How 
piquant it is to fool snch spirited wiseacres ! Playing a 
study tront is nothing to it. That gallant yeoman little 
dreams what kind of commendation he carries in his 
despatch to Feversham." 

" And what may it be, Colonel ?" 

" Thoa wooldst be prying too ? There may be a time 
hereafter to satisfy thy corionty also. — Bat I see more 
prisoners. Bognes f how sturdily they brave it ont ! — ^No 
news yet of this young hero—this Fullarton, to whose 
family no less than to himself I have so much cause to feel 
obliged?" 

'* None whatever. I have caused strict inquiry to be 
made amongst the prisoners, but in vain. His family are 
still at Taunton." 

" Any evidence against them ?^ 

"^me against the sister." 

" Let her pass. We shall easily hear of her at any 
time after we have laid hands upon the brother ; so much 
I know of them. Let the search for him be still continued 
without delay." 

In the meantime Kingsly pursued his journey to London, 
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where he foond all minds oecaiued vidi the defeat and 
eaptoie of the Dake. The deepest interest {ireTaOed 
throoghoot the eq^ital to leam what vdf^t be the resolt of 
the approaching meetmg between the King and his lebel- 
liooB nq^hew, ^ngh few anticq^ated any fevonr for the 
latter. On the third day after his ^prehension, crowds 
had assembled in the streets leading to Whitehall and 
around the pahioe in order to witness his anival. Under- 
standing that Ferefsham was with the King^ Henry waited 
near the palace fer an opportonity d d^vering his de» 
qiatch. 

«< I donbt it will go hard with him, neighbonr," said a 
dtisen, who had made holiday to see the prisoner, address- 
ing a wealthy silversmith, who had seeued an advaata- 
geons position near the spot whero Eingsly stood. 

*' Sir,** replied the silyersmith, with an oracular look, 
**the pitcher has gone too often to the well ; I qoestion if 
it win ever go home soond again.** 
« He has fiiends at oonrt, however." 
^ Aye, comrtly friends mayhap. What says old Web- 
ster ? ^Flatteren are bat the shadows of princes' bodies ; 
the least thick dond makes them invisible.'— -Bat see! 
there's a stir toward Charing-eross." 

While they spoke, the carriage in which the Dake was 
seated drove rapidly thnmgh die crowd, escorted by a 
body of cavalry, who, as wdl as the eqoipage itself, were 
covered with dost from the joamey. There was a rosh to 
see the prisoner, and ffingsiy had some difficalty in secur- 
ing an advantageoos place. The Dake descended from the 
carriage, pale and anzioos, yet still retaining something of 
his castomary gentleness and placidity. Next came Lord 
Grey^ who seemed to Eingsly to bear his fate with greater 
firmness. Both were oondacted to the apartment of Chif- 
finch. In a few honre after, the Dake re-appeared with a 
oonotenance still more agitated than before, and once more 
entered the carriage, accompanied' |qr Lord Dartmouth. 
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The whisper speedily drcnkted that he was to die, and 
that Jamesy in answer to his entreaties for the royal mercy, 
had told him that by osniping the title of lOng, he had 
rendered himself incapable of pardon. The canriage droTe 
rapidly away to the Tower, and the nnhappy Monmonth 
soon fonnd himself within that dismal abode, made dreadful 
by the memory of the many royal and noble victims, as 
well as criminals, who had met a violent death within its 
walls. As he gazed upon the gloomy fortress, the tragical 
end of Essex and of other companions of liis past career 
came back with an oppressive force upon his recollection, 
and gave a hne of deeper terror to ms own approaching 
destiny. 

There was again, as Eingsly learned, a remarkable con- 
trast in the oondnct of Monmonth and Lord Grey when in 
the royal presence, and generally since his capture. WhOe 
Monmouth, who was never charged with a kck of personal 
bravery, now betrayed every symptom of weakness and of 
fear. Grey, on the contrary, whose want of courage had 
occasioned the repulse at Bridport, and even, it was said, 
contributed chiefly to the defeat of Sedgmoor, was firm and 
spirited, asking no favour and making no disclosure. 

On seeing Monmouth leave the palace, Kingsly hastened 
to present his despatches to General Feversham. The 
latter glanced hastily through them, and desired to see 
Henry on the following forenoon. Young Eingsly left him, 
again chagrined at the delay, and did not f^ to present 
himself before him at the time appointed. To his. niter 
disappointment. General Feversham now told him that it 
would be impossible to allow him to leave London for some 
days, as he had despatches in return for Colonel Ejrke 
which could not be made out before that time. 

After leaving Feversham, he walked slowly and with a 
mind full of uneasiness in the direction of the Strand, whero 
he purposed lodging for the time of his stay in one of the 
pnocipal streets which run at right angles to the water's 
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edge. He had nearly reached his lodging, when he heard 
his name prononnced in a gentle tone by a person who had 
for some time past been following him at the distance of a 
few paces. Taming hastily round, yonng Ejngsly beheld 
a figure which he had not much difficulty in recognising. 
It was that of the man whom he had seen treated with so 
much cruelty by Eirke, some weeks before, in the barrack- 
yard, and ¥diom at various times afterwards, while he re- 
mained attached to that officer, he had the oppcNtunity of 
rescuing from similar chastisement. The man had after- 
ward exchanged the service of Kirke for that of Feversham, 
but did not leave his gratitude behind him. 

^* Mr. Eingsly," he said, *' can I speak a word with you 
in private ?" 

" On whose part ?" 

" It is your own affair." 

<< Come in then, and say what yon wilL" 

They ehtered the house, and on reaching Eingsly's 
chamber the man placed in the hands of the latter a torn 
letter which he had picked up at Feversham's soon after 
Henry left it. The name, he sud, had caught his eye, and 
when he had read a few lines the nature of the contents 
was such as he trusted might render the breach of confi- 
dence on his part somewhat excusable. The letter was 
written by Colonel Elirke, and that portion of it which re- 
lated to lOngsly signified that Feversham would confer a 
favour on the writer by detuning the bearer in the metro- 
polis for as long a period as might be* Still Henry was 
more perplexed than alarmed by this discovery. What 
object could Eirke have in holding him aloof from his 
hiaaty ? He determined, under all circumstances, to wait 
a moderate time for Feversham's commands, and should 
the dehiy become unreasonable, to resign his commission 
and return home without them. With this view, he thanked 
the man, who took his departure after promising to be on 
the look-out for any coming mischief. 
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Oo the eve of the day appointed for his ezecntioD, the 
Duke of Monmonth at the usual hour was shot into the 
narrow cell in which he was to pass the night alone. 

*' The tenth 1" he said to himself as he paced nneaailj 
the apartment in which he was confined, " and the fifteenth 
will be St. Swithin's day I If I oonld but procnie a respite 
until that day were past, I might by the astrologer'a pro- 
phecy liye many years." 

Thechance was not too frild fisr a desperate mind to catch 
at. He wrote pressingly to the King, soliciting a second 
interview, and offering to make disclosans well worth the 
respite of a few days, for which he petitioned. In somB 
hoars after. General Ferersham airiyed at the Tower, on 
the part of the sovereign, to learn what it was he offered to 
commnnicate. Nothing, however, waa elicited during the 
interview, and Monmoutii was once more abandoned to his 
own reflections. 

When he fonnd all hope of life was at an end, he pre- 
pared to meet his fate in such a manner as to sustain his 
former reputation with the people. He received his friends 
with cheerfhfaiess, and even gaiety, and seemed desirous 
rather to avoid his own society than that of the humblest 
individual with whom he spoke. Such was the state of 
Monmouth's mind as the hour approached in which he was 
to make his exit from the stage of life ; and the poorest 
peasant, could he have read that mind in all its windings, 
need not have envied him his dukedom, though years of 
health were added to enjoy it. 

All that remamed to him of this world's business had 
been completed. He had seen and spoken with his long 
forsaken wife and children, and ezdiai^Ked, with littie ap- 
pearance of emotion, a formal forgiveness with the injured 
Duchess. 

While he sat in the chair, his attention was caught by a 
noise at the prison door. The key turned, it opened, and 
the Lieutenant of the Tower appeared. 
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«« Wdl, Mr. Uentenaat, what's the mmtler ?** 

^^ Mj lord," said the officer, '* a visitor desires to see 
yoor grace." 

'« So late, dr ?" 

^ So late, my lord, that but for the company in which 
she Game» she would have had much ado to find her way 
beyond the gate." 

'* It is akdy, then, who desLres to see me ?" 

** One of Eve's danghters, an' it please your grace," said 
the Lieatenant : ^* and since they will all be called ladies 
now-a-days, I see not wherefore we should refuse her a share 
in the title." 

'^ Pray, Mr. Uentenant, let her enter," said the Dnke 
with his natural soavity : ^^ yet I know not one in England 
firom whom I should look for so much interest in my fate." 
The Lieutenant retired, and soon after returned usheriiig in 
a female figure dosely veiled and in the deepest mourning. 
Monmouth placed a chair, but his visitor continued standing. 

*^ It is but a poor abode," said the noble prisoner, ap- 
proaching the lady with a courteous aur, *' in which yon come 
to visit Monmouth — ^will it please yon to be seated ? and 
say to whom I am beholden for so much charity." 

<< Ob, Monmoudi," said the lady in a voioe that startled 
him, " too little need there is to tell you who it is that comes 
to visit you !" 

As she spoke these words, she raised her veil, and dis- 
played a countensnce as pale, and worn, and wretched, as 
grief, remorse, fatigue, and fear could render it. 

'' Is it possible, Lady Hamet I How kind, how generous, 
to afibrd this happiness to Monmouth before bis earthly 
career must close for ever !" 

^^Monmoutb," said the lady, ^' did I not forewarn yon of 
this evU ?" 

<< You did indeed ; you showed yourself a better politician 
than the best amongst us. Yet it went well enough at 
first ; but that wily Ferguson and the dastard cowardice of 
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Grey would have marred a thousand plots, thoogh tliey had 
been planned with the wisdom of a prophet. Twonld charm 
yon to have seen how the people flocked to us.*' 

*' That's over now/' said Lady Harriet. 

*^ Aye, so it is indeed, and let it rest* Bat how did yon 
make die voyage ? Yon most have suffered deeply from a 
thousand causes. And more wonderfol than ail^ how did 
you obtain admission to the Tower ? for this Lieutenant is 
a very rigid fellow." 

** My lord," said Lady Harriet, <^ you mast pardon me 
if I answer none of those idle questions. It is enough that 
I am here, that I speak with you, and that both of us know 
you are to die to-morrow." 

'< Be certun," sud the Duke, '* the lieutenant wiU not 
fail to remind me of that at the appointed hour. For us, 
dear Lady Harriet, while time remains, let us think and 
speak of something else— of what remains to you when the 
last act of Monmouth's tragedy is over." 

" But, my lord, that must be thought of too, and in time," 
said Lady Harriet, '^ or it will be thought of when it shidl 
be too late. There is a scene, my lord, beyond that act of 
which you speak, in which it is needM that we be well pre- 
pared to play our part with safety. The curtain may fidi 
to the eyes of this world when the axe has done its office ; 
but there is that behind — a dread reality, where no stage 
trick, no art of eloquence, no skill of tongue or gesture can 
win us praise, — ^where, if we be not what we seem, we must 
be worse than nothing. Oh, think of it, Monmouth,-— think 
of it while there is time 1" 

^^ Dear Lady Harriet," said the Duke, ^^ what means 
this change of manner ?" 

'' My lord," said the lady, ^ I have sought you at this 
late hour, not to gratify a fond affection in our parting^ but 
to startle and alarai you, if it were possible ; — ^not to soothe, 
bat to disturb and shake your soul. Listen to me, Mon- 
mouth I In four hours more the sun will rise again ; and 
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before Ids next decGne yoa will be judged on eveiy word, 
and thoogfaty and act, that has ever taken place between 
ns. Onr deeds of goDt and bdl were d<Hie beneath the ral 
of darkness, bnt thej shall be jndged in open light. I 
wonld have yon tiunk of .this, and not of idai shall yet 
become of me on earth ; fiv, wretched partner of mj crime, 
hear this ! What once I wonld have thought a judgment 
now wonld seem a men^. It wonld be now to me relief 
that I were not a mother, — that there remained no mise- 
rable fiying monument of onr transgression to perpetoate 
onr shame, perhaps our goflt." 

*^ Is this 70m: fiuth," said Monmonth, with a reproachfol 
look, ^ yonr tenderness — yonr affection ?" 

^ Oh, fiital word !" said Lady Harriet, lifting her hands 
with a look and attitnde of ntter misery, — ^ how many 
evils are inflicted in tiiy name I If paintera rise hereafter 
who would represent Affection, let them trace her on the 
canvass in the gloomiest colours of thdr art. Let her 
smile, bnt let the dagger lurk beneath her garment ! and 
let her mingle poison unseen with the very ndlk that feeds 
the baby at her breast. Love ! let the name no more be 
heard, bnt call him murderer instead, for his trade is break- 
ing hearts and damning souls. When he has ceased to 
foed in infant minds the thirst of soul-corrupting pleasures, 
to make the way of duty more difficult to the feet than 
sloping ice, to deck vice in smiles and hang garlands on 
the brow of crime, then give him the old name, and let him 
take his seat amongst the angels ; but until then let him be 
called the fiend he is." 

^' There was a time," said the Duke, '^ when Lady Har* 
net regarded Monmouth's love with different sentiments.** 

*' There was a time, my lord," said Lady Harriet, ^^,when 
that unhappy being woidd have been anytfung that Mon- 
mouth would have made her. Think not, my lord, that in 
seeking to arouse yon to a sense of your own guilt, I seek 
to make it an apology for mine. No ; both have sinned, 
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and each sball bear, I know, tbe bnrden that belongs to 
each. Bat let me speak more calmlj ; for I wish to say 
that, Monmonth, whioh must not be wdghed as wcMrds ii 
passion are, bnt as we hearken to that which we know 
concerns our dearest interests. Think of your danger, 
Monmouth I think of to-morrow moming-H>f year predons 
souL I charge you, Monmouth, if there were anything of 
good in that love with which you once regarded me, by 
that I charge yon to remember that heaven is just, and 
that gnilt cdball not pass unpunished." 

*^ To what purpose," said Monmouth, after a long pause 
and in an altered tone^ — '* to what purpose this warning 
now ? Ton haye spoken things too dreadful even to think 
of, and to no end that I can see.** 

'^ Is penitence nothing, Monmouth T* said the lady. 
*^ While there is life, there still is tune for that. If amongst 
the thousand sounds that at every moment strike upon your 
mind, you hear a cherub voice that calls you to repent, be 
deaf to all beside, and give your ear to that. While time 
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At this instant the bell of the Tower was rung for mid- 
night, and both started as if some spiritual voice had sod* 
d^y called on them to separate. Before they had agam 
spoken, the door of the cell was opened, and the lieutenant 
i^nwaied, and having shown himself, again withdrew, 

^^ I am commg," said Lady Harriet. '* Monmouth, fare- 
well 1*' He took her hand and bowed his finrehead upon 
it. ** I return to the home which many years since I left 
with yon upon a mournful errand. I carry back with me 
in your place, two gloomy fellow-travellers — a loaded 
memory, and a breaking heart. There are yet some hours 
to sunrise, and I conjure you use them welL Let me have 
at least the consolation of hearing in my solitude that Mon- 
mouth showed at his death some sense of what his life had 
been. I am called again. Once more, Monmouth, fare- 
well I" 
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She dqmrted, snd Monmoiilli xanamed ftr men iSkan 
an hour absorbed in orenrhdmiiig ihtm^iL Tbe book of 
the past seemed distiiictlf to mrfbld itself befoie his eyes, 
and page after page was tamed as if bj some qiirit-stiiniig 
band, ^diile none appeared timt was not stamed witfi some 
offence that now aasmned to his ejes n dismal magnitnde. 
Kor when, at length, erhansted by mental tortnrey he ftang 
himself npon his paDet, did the half-waking sleep that 
Tisited his brain aflford him respite from his terron. The 
shades of the distant and the dead came slowly floating by 
ins conch, and seemed to stare npon him wi^ an air ^ 
menace and reproach. The form of Ghaiies his royal fiidier 
appeared to tannt him with his repeated treasoasy lus re- 
bellion, and his disobedience. Then came the ahades of 
Sidney and oi BnsaeD,— their gory tresses dabbled in blood, 
and iJieir necks bearing the mark of the arenging axe ; 
then Essex shook his bloody raaor in his sight, and smUed 
npon him with a terrible despidring eye ; and last of aD, 
bnt not tiie least appalling, the ghosts of the wretched 
western yeomanry, who eyen now were snfiering for his 
defeat, seemed to mnster in shadowy crowds aronnd his 
bed, and to say, while thev dead fingers were pointed 
toward his pallet : 

^* Ah, Monmouth I why did yon bring min to onr happy 
homes ? To yonr ambition we have suffered in onr blood !'* 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Oh the following morning immense mnltitades assembled 
to see the execntion. Tonng Ejngsly, whose increasing 
anxiety with respect to the Fnllartons made him now most 
anxious to hasten his return to Somersetshire, was acciden- 
tally compelled to remain and witness the dosing of the 
young adTentuier's career. Of the private faults or fail- 
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ings of the noble convict, the crowd made little acconnt : 
they remembered him as their former favourite and idol, 
and were fiv from einking all memory of past attachment 
in his late nnfortnnate attempt. 

While Eingsly stood padng to and fro with an nneasy 
air near the place of execntion, a young ensign with whom 
he had some acquaintance approached him hastily, and 
said in a low voice : 

*^ Eingsly, have yon friends in Taunton of the name of 
Fnllarton ?" 

"I haye," replied Henry, starting at the question: 
*^ why do ^on ask ? what of them ?" 

*^ Nothing fll as yet that I know of," said the enagn, 
*^ but much that is impending. I would strongly recom- 
mend to you, if yon have any interest in London, and fed 
any interest yourself for their security, to lose as. little time 
as posfflble in exerting it on their behalf." 

^ What is it you have heard ?" asked Kingsly in deep 
alarm ; '* pray let me hear it. What danger is it that 
threatens them?" 

*^ I will tell you all I know. Ton are aware that a 
certain mild and beneficent gentleman, named Eirke, is at 
this moment commanding at Bridgewater." 

" I know it." 

<* Well, you know likewise that he is not altogether a 
very dove — ^that he can upon occasion overcome his natural 
feelings of lenity and kindness." 

*' I fear too many will have reason to know before the 
year is ended." 

<* Well, then, take a friend's advice, and take care that 
your acquaintances the FuUartons be not amongst the nnm- 
ber. I have it from good authority, that a youth of that 
name was reported lately to Elrke as having distinguished 
himself pretty handsomely at the fight of Sedgmoor, and 
that Eirke is looking out for him with as eager an eye as 
ever fowler cast after a partridge in a stubble-field. Ver^ 
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ftii teytc Mli R in y o u kmwr liie naL It seems Ibere was 
some old qaand, of vbat kind I knov not, but Kiikehas 
been bend to qpesk of it — and be Is not a man to waste 
words witboot tbe intention of making tbem good.* 
''I am most indebted to yon for this I thank yon sin- 



''Not a word: Fd expect yon'd do asnmdiftr me. 
Farewell, and lose no time." 

Rom tbe moment be bad beaid these news, tiie anzietf 
of KiagBi^ to hasten bis d ep arture increased to an extent 
tiliat was almost intolenble. Bat FerecBham had ordera 
fiir tbe West which conid not be made oot mitfl after tbe 
execntionhad taken plaeeu 

In the mean tiare, llo nn io nth p re pared to meet hk end 
in snd> a BMBmer as nu^ not disgrace his memoiy amongst 
the people^ with whom tbe show of finuiea aiul ooange 
at the bat boor wiD eofcr many a fiu&Dg. 

Twodeqjmen were appnnted to attend him at his 
dying momenlB. Hmj bad been more than cmoe with the 
piiBoner since his eondenmation, and now, about an hour 
before his dealb, entered a small ^Hitment adjoining that 
in which he lay. Oneof these wasamanrfn^demesn- 
onryand eiidenliy denroos to make some in^resBion on tiie 
bent of tbe prisoner ; the other, by his stem and ^ioomj 
air, se em e d one who was rstber looking to wring fiom him 
a confimion of erroi^ than to be assored that ^sinocrely 
feltiL 

<« Is Ibe Dnko risen yet, master lieutenant r askedthe 
mihkrof tbetwa 

^ Long onee^ air. He was up ere sunrise. He has 
passed nncb of tbe inoniing in writing letters to his fiiends. 
I think I bear bhtt stir." 

^ I am eoneemed to ten yoo," ssid die more severe kwk- 
ing of thetwo^ ^tbat I cannot remain longer at preeent; 
but IbopetDretnnereallisatan end. I fod anxknis 
todoso^fiDrbevequirestobearoaaed. I pressed him haid 
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the two last inteiriewB ; yet, stringe to say, the more 
vehement was my ezhortatioD the less he seemed a^cted. 
I am afraid yoa take him too mildly— too quietly, and that 
his precioos soul will slip through your iingen while yon 
are oonddering how to put your admonitions in the least 
ofiensiye form. The shock most be electrical that would 
aronse the dead." 

'^ It is of importance indeed," said the other gently, 
** that he shonld be drawn to a feeling of his state." 

** Drawn to a feeling I ThatisveiTwelL Yonshoald 
know that it is only t^ innocent and child-like who can 
be <2raf9fi to penitence. Thehardened sinner mast be dWtien 
to it ; and that is what makes me loth to lea?e 1dm in 
yonr hands, — I fear yon have not energy enough to drive 
bun to it." 

*< I shall do my best in the case," said the other, desuxms 
to avoid an argoment. 

*' Wen, Heaven prosper yonr effinrts, and give yon the 
strength yon want ! Above all tilings, remember that he 
be distinct m his declaration of religions principle, and that 
he make open profession of sorrow for his scandalons oonrse 
of lift. These are points that coneem the seals of the 
mnltitnde, who may be swayed by the example of one 
whom they almost adore." 

^' And while we lead him to make open profession of his 
sorrow, it may be as well, moreover, if we can contriTe to 
make him feel it" 

^* Then carpest at my words, good brother ; but it is 
surely necessary we should have something definitive to say 
upon the subf eot to those who may raise doubts of his con- 
version." 

^' In the mean time," said the other, *^ it may engage his 
attention a littie, if he should see that his own wel&re is 
■ot wholly oat of our thoughts on the occasion." 

<* Why shoald yon think that I wonld have it other- 
wise?" 
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Before any reply was made, the door opened, and Mon- 
mouth appeased, ^[«8Bed In a suit of black, pale, anzions, 
and nnqniet In Hbe expression of his features, but with au 
air of reaoblion, as If his mind w^'e wholly bent on meet- 
ing the final strc^e with a beeoming firmness. He greeted 
the diyinea with his wonted courtesy, espedally hka. who 
seemed the milder of the two, but not with the look of one 
who looked for either consolation or advantage firom their 
society. 

<* My lord," said the more forward of the two, ^' I hope 
yon have considered what I urged upon your grace when 
last we qrake together. Remember, my lord, that after 
death there Is no time for repentance. The world is aware 
of the profligate course you have pursued ; and it Is fitting 
at this hour that yon should make some atonement to the 
world, and to her who has been for many years the mise- 
rable aeoon^ce of your crime." 

*^ Shr," said Monmouth with an oflbnded air, ^ there may 
be charity in your intention, but I would there were more 
in your speech. Tet one word may suffice for all : I think 
the connexion of which you speak was innocent in the sight 
of Heaven, and I trust that it may so be viewed hereaftar." 

** Oh, monstrous 1" cried the clergyman. *' He justifies 
it ! This is worse and worse ! Innocent, sayest thou ? — 
take care, and heap not sin on sin — scandal on scandal ! 
Is seduction nothing? Is adultery nothing ? Is it nothing 
for the fiither to firasake his wedded wife and his children ? 
Is that innocent in the sight of Heaven, which Heaven de- 
clares abominable in its sight ?" 

*^ Good sir," said Monmouth with impatience^ ** I desire 
no more of tlds. It is not in an hour that men's minds are 
changed, and I do not know the length of time in which 
such language and such demeanour as yours could alter 
mine." 

** Hardened and obstinate man !" exclaimed the clergy- 
num, ^^ I leave you in your wilfuhiess ! Yet, remember 
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that the conditioii which yon represent as innocent is cm 
accoraed of Heaven, and shameM in the eyes of man. So 
mingle soulless things then: mortal destinieB : there is no 
mystery—no holy rite at the esponsals of the race that 
beat the ur and grovel on the earth ; so live they-^so they 
die ; but not so wiQ it be with them when life is at an end l** 

Hedeparted, mnchto thesatbfactionof h]8Compaiuon,who, 
after a little pause, addressed the prisoner in akinder tone. 

" My lord," said he, ^* yon were to bhune to let the good 
man go away in anger." 

*'How dued he, sir, to taunt me with such words ?" 

^^ Alas, my lord," said the clergyman, ^* if the manner 
and the heart were one, the name of friend and foe would 
oft change places." 

The Duke paused, and then said : 

*' Speak you, dr — ^I will listen to you." 

*' I had rather not, my lord," replied the dergyman. *^ I 
had rather you would look into your own breast, and never 
heed me. You will there find a better counseller than either 
of us." 

^^ Pray speak, however, sir," said Monmouth : ^^ it was 
listening to the counsel of my own heart that brought me 
here." 

*' My k>rd," said the clergyman, '' I should be loth to 
offisnd you, and yet I should be still m<»e loth to see yon 
dose your days in error. Do you think you said the tmth 
when you declared you thought that criminal intrigue to 
which my friend aUoded was innocent in the sight of 
Heaven ?" 

'' I do !" cried Monmouth with vehemence ; '' I am sure 
that it was innocent." 

'' The sense of good and evil, my lord," replied the ooan- 
sellor, '^ is more delicate than good repute itself. Did yon 
think it innocent, my lord, when first that thought sug- 
gested itself to your mind — when you first behdd that lady, 
and first thought of abandoning for her the claims of a hns* 
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band and a father? My lord, yonr Dachess hoDonred 
and was true to yon. Is it not trae, mj lord ?** 

** It is— most true — it is." 

*< And in retnm for that," continued the monitor, ^^ yoa 
liaye bequeathed her misery; while to her wretched sob* 
stitnte in yonr affections you have left a moral ruin irre- 
trievable for this world, and it may be for the next. Do 
yon call that innocent in the sight of Heaven, my lord ?" 

*^ Sir," said Monmouth, <* I see it was not to flatter me 
that you reproved the roughness of your friend." 

** Whatever your own loose opinions were, my lord, yon 
saw plainly enough that you led that unhappy lady to vio- 
late the strongest natural feelings of conscience and of duty. 
What you say you did with the sanction of your false con- 
science, you led her to do against her true one. Do you 
call that innocent in the sight of Heaven?" 

Monmouth raised his person as if to answer, but meeting 
the steady eye of the qaestioner, he drew back again and 
was silent. 

'^ In your own person to transgress the law of nature 
itself, and to lead a hapless fellow-creature to violate that 
of Nature's Lord — to destroy her peace of mind, to cut 
her off from the good and pure amongst her species — to 
leave her destitute of that which on the throne or in the 
cottage is woman's crown of gold, and stripped of which 
she is but a lump of day — spiritless — ^graceless — lightless 
— ^valueless I — Do you call that innocent, my lord ?" 

Monmouth rose hastily, and looked as if he would gladly 
have left the room if it were possible. He paced rapidly 
two or three times across the floor, stopping short several 
times as if about to speak, and then resuming his hurried 
pace in frdl conviction of the weakness of his argument. 

'' You best remember whom you chiefly injured," con- 
tinued the clergyman. '* Methinks you will not find them 
amongst the foremost to join you in that sentiment." 

While he was speakmg, Monmouth's mind reverted to 

s 
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the paat. Old scenes, old recollections, thronged npon him ; 
his heart, naturally compassionate, was stirred at the punfal 
retrospect. The memorj of years gone by — years wasted 
in idle pleasure, or stained with sin — came vividly before 
his mind. Again he saw his monitress of the preceding 
night a gay and happy girl, bounding along those walks 
and hedges with the elastic joy of innocence ; again he saw 
her features brighten up at his approach, as she flew to meet 
him with unchecked and unsuspecting ecstacy. And then 
the dreary change came darkly on his mind. He saw that 
home deserted— -that happy countenance grown haggard, 
thin, and consdence-stricken — that happy heart consigned 
to lasting anguish ; and while the thought '^ this was my 
work" came over his mind, the heart of rock was softened, 
and he covered his face in silence. The reverend coun- 
sellor, raising his hands and eyes unseen behind his chair, 
seemed to pray that Heaven might take him in his tender 
moment, and change the heart while it was melted. 

''You would not now say, my child," sud the clergyman, 
laying both hands on the shoulder of the Duke, and ad- 
dressing him ^ith a paternal air, — " you would not now 
say that bond was an innocent one ?" 

Monmouth stood up, and giving his hand to the clergy- 
man, was about to answer, when the second divine, who had 
left the room, suddenly returned. He had evidently canght 
the last words that were spoken by his companion, for he 
repeated them. 

" No," said he, " you would not now, my lord, I trust 
declare it innocent ? I am glad to see that you have come 
to a sense of your unhappy course. Those tears, my lord, 
look well. Though often a deceptive mark of penitence, 
they are often likewise signs of the sincerest sorrow. I 
ask you now again, if you think that bond was innocent ?" 

'* I do, eir," said Monmouth, laying aside all appearance 
of emotion ; '* I consider it innocent in the sight of Heaven 
and man." 










1 
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" Yoa muit be patient, Aqnila,*' he said to her at length 
with anger : '^ J desire that you will not once more leave 
the cottage. It will not quicken his approach one step, 
tbongh yon should ran to the door a thousand times in an 
hour, and devour with your eyes every object that appears 
upon the Tannton road. Your very anxiety will defeat it- 
self. Your conduct will be observed by strangers, and will 
excite suspidon." 

" I am weak, sir," answered Aquila, — " very weak. I 
thought I had strength of mind, bat I have not,«-I have 
not the least. Exactly in proportion to my pride and con- 
fidence am I now cast down and powerless. There is no use, 
father, in attempting a disguise which I cannot support. 
I Hark I did you hear a knock ?" 

'* Stay, stay ! it is your fancy, child.*' 

" I was sure I heard a knock at the front-door, a low 
tap — tap, like that," (tapping with her bended finger against 
the wall,) ^' as if some person wanted to come in, but was 
afraid of being heard by somebody else beside the people 
in the house. I heard it fifty times last night between 
asleep and waking. Every time I dozed, it came, — tap — 
against my door or window ; but when I started up and 
flew to answer it, I found all as silent and as lonesome as 
the grave.'' 

" You let your fancy run away witii you." 

'^ Oh, fiither, there is still a difiference, and a wide one, 
between my case and that of even the wretchedest beings 
who are at this instant lamenting over the misfortune whidi 
as yet I only fear." 

'' And what is that ?" 

'' I stimulated Arthur to this course. He was aboat to 
fly from Tannton, for he saw tiiat Monmouth's hopes were 
at an end, but I urged him to remain and join tiie camp. 
Rash fool ! how dearly have I suffered for it ! If anything 
happen Arthur, father," she continued, starting firom her 
seat with a wild air, '' I will not answer for the consequence 
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to mj mind. I know it is a weak one — ^miserably weak, 
and I am sure it conld not bear so dreadful a calamity." 

'^ It is weak because yon will have it so," said her father 
angrily ; ^* oar will is always in onr keeping. Pray, child, 
be quiet, and do not add to onr disappointment by snch im- 
patient words." 

^' Well," said Aqoila with a troubled air, '^ a little pru- 
dence is worth all the fervour in the world. I would I had 
been better advised I It is easy to endure misfortunes 
which are nut of our own making." 

*' There is merit still," said her &ther, ^* in enduring those 
that are." 

He had hardly said the words, when Aquila started from 
him with a faint cry, and rushed firom the room. He had 
heard nothing, but her more watchful ear had now for the 
first time detected a real sound at the front door. It was 
abeady near midnight, and the moonlight shone so brightly 
through the uncurtained window as to render lamp or can- 
dle needless. In a few minutes Aquila returned leading in 
her brother, who was muffled in his riding-cloak, and even 
by the imperfect light showed evident signs of long fatigue. 

^' I was afraid to be seen approaching the cottage before 
night," he said, although I knew yon were anxious. Has 
there been any search ?" 

^' Are you safe and well, Arthur ? No hurt ? no wound ?" 

" None, none " 

^' Thank Heaven for that ! All's ready, everything is 
packed in the rooms ; we can leave the cottage in an hour 
if you desire it." 

'' Impossible 1" said Arthur I ^' it is now too late to think 
of making our escape by flight. We must only shift oar 
quarters as we can until the stcnrm has blown away. For 
you, and for my father, I have a plan arranged, by which 
I think it probable that yon may rest unmolested even here, 
but for myself, there is no corner too close for me until the 
first fury of the government has passed away." 
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^'They have begun their work already, I can hear/' said 
Gaspar. 

" And I conld see it too," said Arthur, '* notwithstanding 
all my care to keep out of the way of the troopers. The 
whip, the gibbet, are already actiYe." 

^' Already I is it possible ?'* cried the old man. 

** I have seen it, bo that I may well believe it," answered 
his son. 

" Oh, tyrants !" exclaimed Aqnila with a look of horror, 
^' the day shall come when yon mnst answer this ! Bat, 
Arthur, what is to be done ? You must not tarry here — 
and — stay 1" she added, pressing her hand upon her brow, 
and remuning for an instant wrapped in thought, " I have it ! 
I know it ! I will yet secure you !" 

^' How do you mean, child ?" asked her father anxiously. 

<« -—Look yonder 1" cried Aquila, drawing Arthur to- 
ward the wmdow, and pointing to the distant church, the 
spve of which appeared above the trees, looking spectral 
in the sombre light — *' look yonder," she added in a whis- 
per, audible only by her brother ; " do you remember the 
etory of the cavalier and the little heroine of the tombs ? 
our mother's vault 1" 

Arthur started. 

" You have fixed upon a dismal lurking-place," he said, 
*' but a secure one." 

" Come, then, Arthur, come quickly, if you deem it so." 

" They will not think of searching there indeed." 

**' Come, Arthur, life is precious — so is reason." 

*< What was it brought that gloomy story to your memory, 
Aquila ? I should have died a thousand times before I 
could have thought of it." 

" Come, Arthur, why do you delay ? I'll tell you all 
when you are safe. — Ha ! do you hear ?" 

The tramp of horses was heard distinctly in the calm 
moonlight; it approached along the Bridgewater road. 
Without farther delay than was necessary to provide them- 
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selyes with the meaDs of entering the vault, Arthur and his 
sister left the cottage, going out by a back door, and hur- 
ried together in the shadow of the hedges toward the church- 
yard. Thej reached it unperceived. All here was silent, 
calm, and motionless. The faint, low wind of the summer 
midnight scarce moved the aged and ivy-mantled boughs 
that overshadowed the melancholy village of the dead. Be- 
fore them stood that building within whose walls, a few 
weeks before, Aquila had almost given her hand to E^gsly, 
and where her fatal enthusiasm in the cause of Monmouth 
had first burst forth in all its vehemence. 

*< Quick ! quick 1" she said, as Arthur paused to look 
upon the grass-grown vault in which he was about to take 
up his dwelling ; *' I still can hear the echo of those terrible 
feet behind us.*' 

Having opened the vault, Arthur Fullarton bade farewell 
to his sister and prepared to descend. 

'^ I will come to you before dawn and after nightfall every 
day until we are sure there is no danger^ or until some cer- 
tain opportunity of escape presents itselfl Farewell, dear 
Arthur I" 

He entered the vault, and his sister so drew the neigh- 
bouring shrubs and briers across the mouth that the open- 
ing could not be detected. Having made all sure she 
hurried back to the cottage, where she told her father in 
what manner her brother had concealed himself. Before 
daybreak, Aquila was at the vault again with a supply of 
food sufiicient for the day, or even, in case of any interrup- 
tion to her visits, for a long time. Morning and evening 
for more than a week she continued to present herself be- 
fore him at the appointed hour, and to give him all the 
information which she had been able to collect of the pro- 
ceedings of the royal army. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

After the death of Monmouth, Heniy Emgsly took his 
way from the metropolis, full of the iDtelligence he had re- 
ceived before the execution, and in the utmost anxiety to 
ascertain what had become of those friends in whom he had 
so much cause to feel an interest. As he approached that 
part of the country which had been the scene of the insur- 
rection, the fearful evidences of its failure became manifest 
at every step. Parties of horse were seen galloping^ in all 
quarters in search of the proscribed. Within sight of the 
pablic road, the gibbet groaned beneath its victims, and 
the shrieks of the unhappy wretch who was doomed to the 
triangle made the summer noon more terrible than midnight. 
Desirous to avoid the sight of evils which he could not alle- 
viate, Kingsly put spurs to his horse, and continued his 
journey at the top of his speed. It was late in the evening 
when he entered Taunton. The streets were deserted, many 
of the shops closed, and although the royal generals had not 
yet proceeded with their sanguinary inquest farther than 
Bridgewater, the silence of the place, the throwing up of 
a window now and then as he trotted through the streets, 
and the look of timid curiosity that was cast upon him as 
he approached, gave token of some public calamity either 
experienced or expected. 

On entering his father's house, he beheld upon the dimly- 
lighted staircase a figure in blac^, which he quickly recog- 
nized as that of his sister Tamsen. Greeting her aficic- 
tionately, almost his first inquiry was after the Fullartons. 
Respecting Aqnila and her father, Tamsen was able to set 
his doubts at rest ; but of Arthur she had learned nothing 
since the battle. It was rumoured indeed amongst their 
acquaintance that he had been seen about Tone Cottage a 
short time before that event, but with what truth she was 
unable to ascertain. 
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WbOe they were still conversing in a low tone npon the 
staircase, the voice of Captain Eingsly was heard above. 

*' Tamsen, whose was that knock ?'* 

'' A fiiend's, sir — 'tis my father," she said to Henry. 
^ Come and speak to him.'' 

They ascended and found the old royalist at the open 
door of the withdrawing room, leaning on his cmtch, and 
looking worn with anxiety. 

'' Ha ! Henry ? Then art welcome," he exclaimed, em- 
bracing him. '' Art thou come to take thy share in the 
great lesson ? There is now some hope that men will see 
with clearer eyes. Look all aronnd I There is not now a 
point of the compass to which yon can tnm your eyes, 
where yon may not discover some of the disastrous effects 
of disloyalty and insubordination. So that nnhappy noble- 
man, that three-piled rebel, has paid at last the public for- 
feit of his crimes ?" 

** Sir, I saw the Duke of Monmouth die." 

'' Well, silence to the dead. How did he die ?" 

*' With more firmness than I should have expected from 
one not wholly callous to remorse, who had so much cause 
to fear that passage. When he came npon the scaffold, it 
would almost appear as if he were about to dispense some 
general good amongst the multitude, so fervent was the 
sympathy which the sight of him awakened in their bosoms. 
He bade the executioner, with the gentlest voice, to do his 
work well, and not, as in the case of Lord Russell, to make 
it necessary to repeat the blow ; but the wretch seemed 
daunted by the counsel, for he struck so faint a blow that 
we could all see Monmouth raise his head from the block 
and 190k fixedly into his face. The pity of his executioner 
made death more cruel to this nnhappy nobleman, and it 
was not until threats had been employed to make him renew 
his efforts that the work was done." 

" So let him rest I His last few weeks amongst us out- 
went his whole past life in evil. Let him rest ! So fares 
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it, soon or late, with the rebel and the peace- disturber ! — 
But the Fdlartons, Harry ! — ^thoa hast heard of them T' 

" Something I heard, sir ^ 

<( What — not all ? Not that they have declared for the 
Doke, and were over head and ears throughout in the rc- 
belUon r 

'^ I heard all that— and it was hardly more than I anti- 
cipated long before. I foresaw the almost certainty, from 
what Aquila said on that morning, that in case of Arthur's 
return, he would be stimulated to join the camp of Mon- 
mouth ; and it was therefore I sincerely hoped that he 
might not return. But it is now too late to griere for their 
delusion." 

*' Yet not too late to rejoice in your escape." 

<< Escape I From what, sir ?" 

^* From a connexion which would have bound you for 
eyer to that nest of rebellion and of treason." 

*' Is it possible, sir," said Henry, '^ that I hear yon 
speaking thus of a family with whom you have Uved upon 
such intimate terms I" 

*' I knew them not I" cried Captain Kuigsly ; '* but now 
that I do, I bless the chance that we all considered then a 
deep misfortune ;-^I bless the chance that saved you, and 
saved us all from such an union." 

^' Are you serious, sir," said Henry, after a pause of 
some astonbhment, ^' in what yon say ?'' 

*' Have you ever seen anything in my conduct, sir, that 
would lead you to doubt it ? Have you ever seen me desir- 
ous to become hand-and-glove and hail-fellow-well-met 
with rebels and conspirators, that you thmk I should be 
anxious to do so now ?" , 

^* That the Fullartons have been misled," said Henry, 
'' is then* misfortune and ours — but I have not learned that 
they mingled with their error any wilfal and positive of- 
fence ; nor, while they remain free from the taint of 'any- 
thing knowingly dishonourable, can I cease to look upon 
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them as the friends they have ever been to me since we 
were first acqaainted." 

*' What do yon say ?" exclaimed his father, looking with 
sternness in his face. '' Do yon say that yon will still con- 
tione to meet the Fallartons, avowed and open rebels, as 
your friends ?" 

" Assuredly, sir : we know the Fnllartons too well to 
doubt the pnrity of their motives at least in what they have 
done ; and now that it is no longer in their power to do 
evil, it would be ridiculous in ns to maintain even the form 
of hostility against them.'* 

'* And so," sud the Captain folding his arms and walk- 
ing towards his son, *' I take it for granted you will visit 
this family again, and be on the same terms as formerly 
with them, if they should escape the daw of justice ?'* 

'^ Certainly I intend it," answered Kingsly ; ^* nor do I 
think yon conld really desire otherwise." 

" And, perhaps — he-he — perhaps you — he-he — perhaps 
yon may even be disposed, if they should press you on it, 
to renew the very creditable union that was on foot be- 
tween the families— eh ?" 

Henry was silent ; and his father said, in a serious tone : 

«* Do you think, after what has occurred, of renewing 
your ad^sses to Miss Fullarton ?" 

*' I should look upon myself as base no less than stupid," 
said Henry, " if anything that has occurred since I left home 
oonld make the least change in my sentiments towards her." 

" There it is," said Captain Kingsly ; ^' I was right from 
the beginning. It was the first time in my life I ever 
thought it possible that an acquaintance might be safely 
formed with a person of suspected principle, and in that 
solitary instance I have been disappointed. It will be a 
lesson to me for the time I have yet to live I And for that 
time, now hear me. I have set my face against this con- 
nexion. Do yon hear ? I command you, as " 

^*' Dear father," exclaimed Henry, *' do not utter com. 
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mands that it is impossible I can obey. My honour and 
my conscience both forbid it." 

^^ Yonr honour and yonr conscience may forbid what 
they please ; but I tell yon plainly, that a loyal father be- 
fore me left me a pret^ estate here, near Tannton, which 
it is my hope to leave to a loyal son after me ; and if your 
conscience and yonr honoar peranade yon to marry Miss 
Fallarton, a square foot of that estate yon never shall pos- 
sess." 

Henry Kingsly made no reply, and soon after his fieither 
left the room for the night. 

In the coarse of the evening, after aU the news, with 
which the reader is already acquainted, had been communi- 
cated on both sides, Miss Elngsly observed her brother sink 
into a mood of deep thought, from which she made many 
fruitless efforts to arouse him. At length she questioiied 
him directly respecting its cause. 

^* I will tell you plainly," said he, '' what troubles me. 
I was thinldng of the danger of the FuUartons." 

'^ It is a thought that has often broken my sleep within 
the last few weeks," said Tamsen ; '^ but where's the 
remedy ? I see no way to deal with our suspense except 
to endure it.'* 

'^ There is a way," said Henry, '^ by which some chance 
at least of safety might be secured to them." 

<< And what is that ?" 

^^ That Aquila should fulfil her engagement to me, and 
that her brother and Mr. FalUrton both should leave the 
country. For her, I can find it easy to secure her safety." 

*^ And what of our father's menace ?" 

*' Oh, that will be forgotten when the affair is past 
remedy. He is not to be argued with just now." 

*' I fear," replied Miss Kingsly, after a pause, " that 
you would find a difficulty in putting such a plan in exe- 
cution. These miserable times have altered all things— 
they have changed the face of society, they have turned 
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the hearts of friends. I doabt whether yon will even finl 
Aqnila's still the same as when yon left her." 

'' I will try it, however," said Henry, rising from his 
seat, " and tiy it even to-night, although the honr is rather 
late ; and what is more, I feel the strongest assurance of 
success." 

His sister did not oppose him ; and having changed his 
nniform for a snit of plain clothes, he threw his cloak over 
his shoulders and hurried across the fields in the direction 
of Tone Cottage. 

With a lonely heart, he opened the little gate which led 
to the cottage, and walked pensively along the gravelled 
path which wonnd by the scattered shmbs to the front door. 
There was no stir in the honse as he approached, and he 
missed the form of Aqnila, which, almost as soon as he had 
liud his hand npon the gate, used to appear at the open 
door to welcome him mth such a smile as he could not meet 
elsewhere. He had now to knock and to question a strange- 
looking woman servant, (for Donald had followed, and had 
not since returned,) from whom he learned that Miss Ful- 
larton was in the parlour. Her father was confined to his 
chamber with a slight indisposition. 

Young Eingsly paused for a long time before he could 
command sufficient cahnness to present himself before his 
betrothed and almost wedded bride. Before he had done 
80, the parlour-door opened, and Miss Fnllarton, pale, worn, 
and anxious, appeared at the entrance. Seeing a stranger, 
she retired hastily, and Eingsly immediately followed. Her 
aUirm increased on perceiving Eingsly close the door be- 
hind him, and it was even apparent in her manner. 

'* Am I so changed in a few weeks, Aqnila," said Henry, 
*' that you should not know me ?" 

At the sound of his voice, Miss Fnllarton uttered an ex- 
damation of surprise. 

*^ Henry !" she exclaimed ; and then suddenly restrain- 
ing herself as she was about to hasten towards him, she 
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arrested her steps half-waj, and supported herself with dif- 
ficnlty, while she added with the deepest agitation — " I — 
I am glad to see yon, Henry, — yon are welcome — ^yon are 
always welcome — I — " 

''Alas, Aqnilal'' said Henry, taking her hands and 
speaking with kindness, ** there is now need of this restraint, 
— 'tis ont of place — ^'tis idle* It is six weeks now, since 
I took this hand in mine, and was abont to call it mine 
indeed. Was I not a prophet then ?'' 

^* Oh, Henry I" exclaimed Aqnila, bnrstmg into a con- 
ynlsive fit of weeping, '^ my kind — ^kind friend ! I wonld 
give worlds that I had listened to yonr counsel on that 
morning ! Would I had heard yonr voice ! — ^You wonder 
now, I see, how entirely all that bravery has lefb me ; but 
it was a false and unreal strength. I make no effort to 
conceal my weakness, for it has even overcome my pride. 
My spirit rose with our success, and with it fell. I was 
ever but the creature of the hour and the event, and yet 
always ready for hazard. However, I was right at least 
in doing what I thought my duty ; but what impmdence 
governed all our fortunes ? Wonld — ^would I had been 
gnided by your words, my friend and counsellor ! bnt I was 
proud and confident, and now I pay the penalty of pride 
even in my inmost heart." 

Again she burst into a fit of weeping, which continued 
long in proportion as it had been long denied her. 

'^ And were the past and present all we had to tremble 
for," Aqnila continued in a calmer tone, '^ our lot were very 
tolerable still — ^nay, blissfhl in comparison with thousands 
of our friends : but the future it is that harrows me." 

'' You fear for Arthur ? Have you heard of him ?" 

Aqnila was silent. 

'* Am I not right ? Was it not for Arthur's sake yon 
feared ?" 

" It was." 
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" Do yon hesitate to tell me of him ?" said Eingsly with 
a smile. " Do not fear that I shall play you false." 

'' Oh/' said Aqaila, ^^ the danger I apprehend is from a 
quarter far less placable.. Yet thus much for the present, 
— ^Arthur is safe ; where, yon may learn in time. And 
now, Henry, shall I own to yon my folly, my despicable 
weakness ? Do yon conjecture who it is that fills my mind 
with terror of the fatnre ? You cannot ; for except from 
my own lips you would not credit the account of my feeble- 
mindedness ; and yet there is also the most actual cause of 
fear. Do you remember Kirke ?" 

'' It is not a month," said Henry, ^^ since I spoke with 
him." 

Aqnila started as this speech brought to her mind the 
recollection that Kingsly was engaged on the same side with 
the person whom she had named. 

^' My dread of him," she said, ^' was once imaginary ; it 
now id real. It is not now the memory of hb hideous looks 
and fearful voice that troubles me. It b the accounts which 
reach us day after day of the appalling cruelties he is per- 
petrating in Bridgewater that strike fear into my soul. The 
very thought that any friend of mine should fall into the 
bands of such a monster, is to me a thousand times more 
terrible than death or anything I can conceive of bodily 
torment." 

'^ You have named him truly. He is indeed a monster." 

^^ No plea heard— 'UO question asked — no proof— ^no trial; 
— ^to be a prisoner is to be guilty, condemned — and with 
no barren condemnation neither ; for it is his custom, they 
say, to supermtend in person the execution of his judg- 
ments. But, Henry, to imagine Arthur in the power of 
such a man ! — If I dread his very name for love of those 
whom I have never known, how great should be my fear 
when I foresee the possibility that Arthur — my only brother 
— bom in the same hour with myself, and my companion even 
from the cradle, may, before many hours have passed, be in 
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the predicament of those whose fate makes ns shudder day 
after day, as we hear it from the people who pass tiiroagh 
Bridgewater on their way to the sonth and west V* 

^^ They say," added Emgsly after a pause, feelmg that it 
wonld bat fiicilitate his views to let Aqoila see the foil ex- 
tent of the danger in which her friends were placed,— '4hey 
say that his hoose in Bridgewater is more like the den of 
some camivorons beast of the forest, or the palace of some 
cannibal monarch, than the abode of a Christian gen- 
tleman. The execQtions take place before his very win- 
dows, and at his very meals. Those who know him are no 
longer at a loss to form a conception of the character of 
those tyrants whose lives have darkened ancient history. 
He seems, say they, to feel a genuine and piqnant pleaanre 
in the sufferings of his victims ; and not altogether neither 
from that vicious thirst of excitation which stimulates the 
petty tyrant of the tropics to his cruelties, for Eirke knows 
notUng of lassitude — ^he is active in his work, a zealous 
blood-spiller. Whatever sympathy he holds with his spedes 
appears to act by contraries ; for their suffering is his joy — 
their fear, his hope — their pain, his pleasure. Oh no, 
Aqnila ! far from looking lightly on your dread of Eirke, 
I share it ; and it was my share in it that brought me at 
so late an hour to speak with you." 

'' And with what view ?" asked Aquila in an anxious 
tone. 

*' I would not trust what I have to propose to your ear 
alone, Aquila," said Eingsly, *' for it does not depend on 
you alone to receive or to reject it Let me see yonr father, 
or Arthur if he be at hand, or both." 

«< Arthur you cannot see to-night," sud Aquila ; '< al- 
though I intend myself to be your guide to-morrow morning 
to his place of concealment : but my father is-— —Bat I 
will let him know you ask for him." 

She departed and in a few minutes returned, desiring 
Eingsly to follow her to the old man's chamber. Gaspar 
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Fallarton recdved his intended son-in-law with delight, 
and listened with evident satisfaction to his proposal that 
the nnion which had been interrapted by this nnfortauate 
enterprise .should now, for all their sakes, be completed. 

<' Yon are generons and faithful, Heniy," said the old 
man, wringing his hand; ^^and may you find in long 
domestic ease and hq)pines8 some part at least of the 
reward yon merit ! Well, speak, Aqoila,— what say yon 
to this ? Why do yon look so droopmg ?" 

His danghter came to the side of the bed on which her 
father lay, and taking his hand in hers, said with tears : 

^* My father, can yon wonder I am silent ? Henry pro- 
poses tiiat yon should leave the country— ^yon and Arthur 
—and that I alone of my family should remain in 
Taunton." 

^' And is it anything new or unheard <^. that a wife 
should prefer the house and country of her husband to 
every other in the world ?** 

'* But at such a time, my father, and with so much cause 
to fear for your security " 

** The surest and the easiest way to accomplish that, 
believe me, Aquila," said Eingsly, '^ is to act on my pro- 
posaL Any member of my own immediate family I can 
eaaOy secure, but no one else, though he had been my 
higheat earthly benefactor. Let me entreat you, therefore, 
now at least, to be guided by my wishes, and not to lay 
the foundation for any new calamity." 

After much discussion, it was agreed that the plan 
should be submitted to Arthur Fnllarton ; and in case of 
his approval, AquUg dedared her wiUingnes9 to accede to 
Ibe general desios. 
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CHAPTEB XXXUI. 

It was arranged that Eingslj shonld be at Tone Cottag9 
ODce more before daybret^ on the foUowing morning, ia 
order to accompany Aqiula to her brother's place of con- 
cealment. After a night of ironbled slumber, he arose, 
and previous to his setting out threw tip a window-ush, 
in order to ascertain whether there were any persons in the 
street who might be likely to watch his movements. He 
saw no one. The town was solitary, though not dark ; 
for the clearness of the heavens, even without the aid of 
moonlight, would have enabled him to see % much smaller 
object than a human figure. It did not follow, however, 
that because he could not see others, he was himself 
noseen. 

There is a vulgar adage, that ^* Providence gives a long 
tether to the wicked.*' An instance in point presented 
itself, in the street of Taunton, less than half an hour before 
Eingsly threw up his window to look out. While many a 
sturdy fellow who had followed Monmouth to Sedgmoor 
because he thought him his king, and believed he wa» 
doing his duty, lay now a stark and mouldering corse be- 
neath the plain which be had moistened with his blood, 
some of those adventurers, who had taken arms in the same 
cause from the barest &nd most selfish motives, survived 
the scene of carnage to prolong their span of roguery and 
meanness. Amongst these were three of those recruits 
whom Dare, the luckless emissary of Monmouth, had 
enlisl^d at the inn of the Three Crowns some months before. 
In verification of another adage respecting birds of simiUr 
plumage, it happened that these three worthies were re- 
united within less than a week after the battle, and entered 
Taunton together on the morning of which we speak. 

^Siep aaiuO| Andrews/' 6aid one» ^'and let u^di cooiolli 
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in this corner on what coarse we had better take. The 
shade is best for oar complexions in this soitrj weathen" 

^ It was an evil day," said another, ^' when first I 
Bonght or listened to your coansels ! What will become of 
me now ?" 

*' As for me," said the first speaker, " the very air of 
the country will be poison to me ere long. When I passed 
throngh Chard in triamph, a few weeks ago, a maggot bit 
me to play off my foolish dignity of captain apon my old 
master, as he stood gaping wider than one of his own galli- 
pots behind the coanter ; — ^a freak that may cost me the 
stretching of a neck or so before the sammer*s oat ; for the 
rogae owes me something for the short warning I gave him 
at my departure, many a year since." 

"Have yon not wit enoagh remaining, Caryl," said 
another — '* or have we not wit enoagh amongst the three 
of as, to discover how the gallows may be cheated yet ?*' 

** Hist, lads," said Andrews ; " I think I heard a noise." 

*' I heard a window open," said Mowbray. 

" I see it," exclaimed Caryl, " and a man looking oat." 

^' I know the hoase," said Andrews ; " the great cava- 
lier captain — Captain Kingsly — Olives there." 

They drew back into the shade, and in a short time beheld 
the door open and Henry Kingsly make his appearance. 

•' It is the cavalier's son," said Andrews ; *' what busi- 
ness can he have afoot so early in the morning ?" 

^^ Stand close," said Caryl, '' and let as watch him. It 
may lead to something worth knowing." 

They kept close iu the shade nntil Kingsly had passed 
the spot where they were standing ; after which they fol- 
lowed him at a cautions distance. They tracked him 
through the fields and to the gate of Fnllarton's cottage. 

" My lads," said Andrews, "here's something worth our 
heed. Those folks were friends of Monmouth ; I know it 
well. What can the young cavalier have to do at ih^ 
house of a W hig at such an hoar in the morning ?" 
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They contiDued to obseire the movenente of Kjogsly 
while he proceeded along the avenae and knocked softly at 
the cottage-door. It was opened immediately, and in a 
short time after three figures issned from the honse, one of 
them bearing a dark lantern. They proceeded along the 
small shrubbery near the cottage, and entered a green lane 
which led to the church already so often mentioned. 

^' Come, follow — ^follow, lads," said Andrews, in a low 
voice ; *' here's game worth seeking. Let us keep a civil 
distance, and we shall see some sport ere long." 

Arriyed at the church-yard, Miss FuUarton caused the 
aenrant to coyer the lantern before they approached the 
yault. Arthur Fullarton had been now so long in this dis- 
mal place of concealment, from which he ventured only in 
the night-time, that he was desirous at almost any risk to 
change his situation. Disheartened by the failure of the 
cause in which he had been engaged, and feeling deeply for 
the misery that failure had brought on all around him, he 
became almost indifferent to his own destiny ; and but for 
the necessity, now stronger than ever, which bound him to 
his father and sister, he would not have regretted much 
any accident which might place him in the power of Kirke. 
On this occasion, when he heard the sound of more than 
one voice at the entrance of the vault, an involuntary hope 
started into his mind that they might be Boyalists, who had 
discovered his lurking-place. His suspidons were ang* 
mented on perceiving a man in a cloak, and bearing a dark 
lantern in his hand, descend into the vault. The dismal 
apartment of the dead was capacious and well-built ; nor 
did the rays of the lamp which Eingsly carried in his hand 
extend to the figure of Fullarton, who sat at a distance on 
a heap of heath and rushes which bad served him ftr a 
bed. When Eingsly at length had found him, he was 
astonished at the change which disappointment, the want 
of wholesome rest, and anxiety of mind, had made in his 
appearance. 
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'*Do yoa not know me, Arthur?'' he said, in a low 
whisper, stooping over him. 

" Know you ? What ! Engsly ?" 

In an instant the yonng men were dlently folded in each 
other's arms. 

^ This is pleasnre indeed," said Arthur, still speaking in 
a whispering tone,—'' and unexpected pleasnre too. Oh, 
Kingsly, I would give five hundred I could name of Mon- 
mouth's men for such a Royalist ! Well, my good fellow, 
amd are you well ? — quite well ?" he added, smiling, with 
tiie strongest delight, as he laid his hand on Eingaly's 
shoulder. 

'^ I had more need to ask that question, Arthur ?" 

** Tut, no ! I am well enough — ^too well for an honest 
man to be, when so many are — tut ! what was I about to 
say? — words heal no bruises. How did you find me out?" 

" I had a guide." 

'* I guessed it, — and I guess whom too. Oh, Kingsly, 
forgive me ! but our dead Kmg was worth your living one 
a dozen times over." 

" Still loyal in your disloyalty, Arthur ?" said Kingsly, 
with a smile. 

'* Well, perhaps I should not speak of the King ; let it 
pass. Your Colonel, perhaps I should say, Henry, — the 
tyrant whom you call your Colonel. Was it not enough 
that the leaders of this wretched enterprise had shed their 
blood upon the scaffold, that many who were taken in arms 
immediately after the battle were hanged or shot or scourged, 
to glut his vengeance, but he must still hunt out new vic- 
tims by the cottage fire-side — new sacrifices to his Nen^ 
humour ?" 

'^ Come out, Arthur — come out into the air. This is 
no place for angry looks and words." 

*' No, you say right, it is not. No, indeed,-*lead on ; 
much as I abhor your Colonel, good fellow, I am glad to 
fiee yon wqIL" 
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Thej passed into the air, where Aqnlla and her maid 
awaited them on the most shaded side of the monament. 
Arthur Fnllarton tenderly sainted his sister, and then, fall 
of his subject, turned round to Eingsly. 

" I say, your Colonel, sir, — this Klrke — ^your Tiberius— 
your GaUgnla — whatever you may please to call him — I 
heard of him as I came hither. Is this to be a conqueror? 
There is scarce a hedge near Bridgewater that does not 
bear some instance of his miserable wrath. It is nothing 
to him that they are his countrymen as well as fellow- 
subjects, — ^that the same soil nurtured him and them, the 
same sky smiled or frowned upon them, the same tongoa 
told their earliest wants and wbhes ; it is enough that they 
once startled the successful rival in his royal dream of 
power and indolence to make them to the gibbet and the 
stake his enemies. Oh, cowardice I thou bitterest avenger! 
there is none of all the passions that possesses the heart 
with half so deadly a hate, or wields the sword so merci- 
lessly as thou dost." 

" Arthur," replied Eingsly, " you speak of one you know 
not. The King may be, and I dare aver he if , as far a 
stranger to the cruelties his generals are enacting in bis 
name, as I am from approving either them or the provoca- 
tion that occasioned them. When time allows the troth 
to reach his ears, we shall learn if he were really the author 
of all that is laid at his door.** 

" Well — well, we will not quarrel in the case,** said Fnl- 
larton ; ^' only I wo^d that the poor wretches were left to 
till the soil in quiet. If you strike a cur with your staff, he 
will turn and bite the instrument that galled him ; but it is 
not so with us ; we look from the weapon to the hand that 
wields it, and the detestation that Eirke and Feversham 
excite is all referred to James." 

Here Andrews nudged his companions. 

*' Stand close, lads," he said, and listen. We may gather 
something out of this little conversatiou that may go far te 
save our necks." 
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^ Tifl plain treason,** said Mowbray. 

*^ Higb treason," added CarjL 

^^ Aje, steeple-high, monntain-highy-^&Mm^yie^," whis- 
pered Andrews. 

*' Arthor,'' said Eingslj, ^'I did not seek yon here to 
waste time in useless controversy, bat to consalt on what 
we bad all best do for our happiness and safety." 

'^ I am snre of it. And what wonld yon propose ?" 

^^ I have already made my wishes known to Aqnila and 
iier father, and both refer me to you. You know in what 
a juncture the first intelligence of this unhappy enterprise 
arrived. Aquila then was all but mine. Let her become 
entirely so, and she will be secure ; while for you and 
for your father, I can provide a safe conveyance from the 
country." 

^' Mark that, my lads,** said Andrews. 

" Aye," added Caryl, " a pretty Royalist V* 

'< What say you, Aquila ?" asked her brother, after a 
long pause. 

^ Nay, what say yotf, Arthur ? I have already spoken." 

** I agree with all my heart," said Arthur ; and a bless- 
ing on his heart who thought of it 1 And now how is it to 
be put in execution ?" 

*^ You must run a little risk for a few days, in order that 
you may be secure for all yonr after-life," replied Eingsly. 
" I will leave town immediately for Minehead, where I 
can make arrangements so that the marriage may be cele- 
brated. An open boat must be your refuge there, and some 
point of Ireland your place of shelter for a time. To-mor- 
row evening, as soon as the sun goes down, it will be time 
for Aquila, you, and Mr. Fallarton to set out upon yonr 
journey. I will have all things ready before you, and the 
whole may be happily concluded within two days from this 
time." 

" If it be so," said Arthur, " I may venture to take up 
my lodging in Tone Cottage for one day, at any risk. Suice 
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it 18 to be almost the last before our parting, I oonld wuHt 
to spend it with Aqaila.** 

To this Eingsly saw no objectioni and they prepared to 
leaye the place of death together. 

^ It is someihing/' sud Aqoila, " since we are to part^ 
that we shall be together for a day at least.** 

Farewell, said Arthur in his own mind as he left the 
place of tombs,-— farewell, then dismal lodging, where for 
60 many days my companions haye been the bitteresi; and 
the saddest thonghts that eyer yet, I think, took np their 
dwelling in a hnman breast t Farewell, too, mouldering 
day, whose neighbourhood made eyen that gloomy honse 
endorable ! The dead, at least, are peacefoL Kirke may 
play the hangman, and they feel it not ; they care not who 
is King or Duke, who conqueror or conyict. Here, with 
a heartier will than Nero had, Kurke could not play the 
tyrant that he does amongst the liying. 

" You heard all ?" ask^ Andrews of his companions, as 
the party ^m Tone Cottage left the graye-yard. 

^' Aye, aye, we heard it plain enough," they answered. 

«' The Kiog's a tyrant You heard that ?" 

^* Yes, and Colonel Kirke another." 

^'Yery well. Now listen to me* What, think yon, 
might be his fate who should enable Colonel Kirke to lay 
his hand on such a pair of arrant rogues ?*' 

*' He would reward him handsomdy.** 

" Fair play the whole world oyer. Now if I were that 
^cnryy trickster you would sometimes make me appear, 
what hindered that I should priyily seek the Colond, and 
earn his fayour for myself alone? But being no such 
tbinsr, I hereby moye that we all set forward to Bridge- 
water together, like honest fellows as we are, and tell our 
tale in chorus." 

" Well, Andrews," Mowbray exclaimed, " if oyer there, 
be a kmgdom established where the chief officers of state 
shall be filled by rogues, traitors^ and ingrates, I war^. 
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•nDt thee fi)r a chance of rising high in the govem- 
ment.'' 

<* Then make me prime minister here," repfied Andrews. 
'* There need be no delay to my promotion, for die world 
is already fall of such states as tiion describest. Bot why 
dost thon choose the present moment to pay me snch a 
compliment ?" 

^ Are not tiiese the worthy folk with whom thon and 
I9 some weeks siacci spent a comfortable day on onr escape 
£rom that precions enterprise in Scotlsnd ?" 

** Shall I help thee to some mineral waters ? What a 
stomach thine mnst be, to be nnable in a whole fortnight 
to digest a kindness 1" 

^' I warrant thee for needing no jesoit's bark in that 
regard." 

'^ Well, say how yon are disposed. If yon will take 
share in my good fortune, welcome ; if not, I go the road 
to Bridgewater alone." 

The proposition was accepted on the instant, and the 
three wcvthies were on the Bridgewator road before the 
morning dawned. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



That morning broke terrific on the inhabitants of Bridge- 
water. The many who thronged the prisons, who loaded 
the gibbets on the wayside, or who shrieked beneath the 
tortnre, had not yet half sated the thirst of craelty that 
bomed within the breast of Eirke. There are some minds 
inspired with a principle of action and of energy that loathes 
the very thoaght of rest : for good or evil they most be 
ever actiye, and in neither can they bear the sense of 
mediocrity. Fortunate is it for such beings and for their 
apecies when their energies are directed aright, for they 
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will excel in Tirtiie ; most disastrous when tliey take an 
evil aim — for neither will thej be sm7)a8sed in eril. It is 
observed by moralists, that after a certain age the hnmaa 
character rarely receives a change. '*' There is a tide in 
the affjurs of men,** is tme in a far more important sense 
than that in which it was intended by the nnrivalled bard 
who penned the line. While youth continnes, even thongfa 
the mind may wander far astray, there is yet a hope of its 
security. The character is yet malleable*-it wayera— >the 
shining tide of tmth presents itself before it ; there is a 
struggle still between habit and conscience, and it may 
embrace the happy opportunity and float on to safety. But 
when once maturity has arrived, there is an end of doubt, 
and the fate of the individual is commonly decided. If he 
be a devotee of pleasure, he will continue so untU the sod 
shall cover him ; if he hunger after gold or worldly honour, 
old age will find him still following the same niggard path ; 
and if he have despised religion, his heart will rarely open 
after to her sacred voice. And, what is equally observable, his 
devotion to the course he has embraced, whether it be good 
or evil, will increase in proportion as it obtains exclusive 
possession of bis mind. 

With all his hfdeous thirst of blood and pain, it seemed 
strange to many that Kirke was not altogether and at all 
times in his appearance and in his manner, while he 
remained in Bridgewater, the dreadful monster his actions 
proved him to be. To those with whom he associated, and 
over whom he had no power, he was social, gay, and even 
polite. Even those who watched him with the dosest eyes 
could not detect in his countenance or demeanour the 
slightest symptom of compunction, or even the faintest 
consciousness of the hideous nature of his life. Neither 
fear nor pity nor remorse seemed known to Kirke. In him 
the voice of conscience appeared to be utterly silenced ; 
and while he smiled and jested and played the savage, be 
presented a horrible example of what man may be, when, 
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is ptiniBhment of good inepiraliom repeatedly dineprded, 
the Deitj visits hitn with the direst cane our race can nn- 
dergo — tranqnillitj in guilt. 

The most fearfol tales were related hj Ibe peasantrr and 
triwnspeople of the detestable levity which the Rojalict 
Colonel mingled with his crnelty. But tbe expression of 
hifl indifference was not confined to mere leritj ; be could 
even talk eloqnent sentiment, and speak of the charms of 
natore, and indnlge in romantic retrospection, between the 
acts of tbe terrific tragedy in which he was the leadbg 
acior. How is this possible ? There is no man who pos- 
eesses ten acquaintances in the world, bnt most hare foand 
amongst them more than one instance of this blind and 
Beemingly nnconscioos hypocrisy, — bnt mnst have tmned 
disgusted from the sentimental parade of feelings whicb' 
were belied at every instant in the condnct — bnt must havq 
heard with loathing the /adt finery of poetical sentiment^ 
or the flonrish of wordy generosity, where he well knew 
be conld find little either of poetry or generosity, except tb4 
talk abont them ? Was it that Eirke really did not think 
himaelf tbe wretch he waa P or was it that be thonght bs 
conld so blindfold others as to make them give credit tn 
tbe sincerity of sentiments which every act belied 7 It were 
vain — Dtterly vain and idle to ioqaire. The Searcher of 
Hearts alone can read those mysteries. 

On this morning Colonel Kirke arose, aa was cnstomary 
with him, at an early hoar. The snbaltem, Stephens, who, 
by soma tact in adapting himaelf to the hnmonr of hie 
Colonel, enjoyed at present the.largest portion ( ~ " 
dence, was at his bedaide before the dawn, and t 
ont together. 

They proceeded in wlenee along the banks o 
river which rons throngh the town, the paraHle 
to commence the conversation, and Eirke 
absorbed in thonght. As they walked along, t 
broke aronnd them in all the brilliaacy of soma 
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disked, and promiBing a bornuig day, the sun already 
mounted in the East, restoring to the rich and varied land- 
scape by which they were surrounded its innumerable charms 
of light and shade and hue. The wind scarce stirred the 
surface of the Parret, and, though fayourable to the shipping 
going down the stream, was so little capable of impelling 
the unwieldy hulks, that the crews were obliged to go 
ashore, and tow the vessels onward. 

" Is it not strange, Stephens," Eirke said at length out 
of his reverie, " that all the parties I have sent in pursuit 
of this runaway adherent of Monmouth should have returned 
without being able to give me the slightest intelligence 
respecting him ?" 

*^ I assure you. Colonel, the fault is not mine,*' replied 
Stephens. *^ I charged them all to spare neither horse- 
flesh nor men's labour in the search.** 

'^ I do not speak as unputing blame to you,** said Kirke, 
^ though I have cause to feel dissatisfied. I cannot teU 
you with what feelings I look upon every object that re- 
minds me of the time I spent in this part of the country 
after our return from Tangiers. You know not, Stephens, 
ithe cause I have to remember it ; nor why it is that the 
FuUartons, beyond all the rest of its inhabitants, are so 
•near to my recollection. 'Twere difficult to say of how much 
importance to my own mind might have been the issue of 
that visit, had it proved other than it was. Bat, as in 
every case in which I have been specially interested, I suf- 
fered disappointment — ^bitter as it was unexpected — and 
with me grief ever turns to gall. I know nothing of that 
woman's woe which finds relief in tears. The hearts are 
numberless that ached and still are aching for that slight 
to mine.** 

He accompanied these words with a wicked tranqmllity 
of look that to the eye of his companion seemed almost 
demoniacal. 
- '' I had no idea, Colonel,** said the latter, " that yon 
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ever tfionght of seeking any permanent oonnexion with that 
family.'' 

'^ Why, not at the firbt Bat there arose a canse which 
led me to desire it. That I failed in the attempt, I will 
remember; nor do I forget the manner of my fulore. Enough 
of that. It were best for my own quiet, and perhaps for that 
of many another mind, that I should not recall it too exactly. 
Bat I only aDaded to it now for the porpose of giving yoa 
m hint why it is that I am now so anxioas to learn tidings of 
the Fnllartons. Be diligent. Inqoire amongst all snch 
prisoners as are brought hither from their neighbourhood- 
all such as yon can find to have known anything of him we 
seek either before or after his becoming engaged in Men- 
month's canse." 

** Never fear any want of vigilance on my part, Cdonel. 
The gaol of Bridgewater shall not want his countenance for 
lack of any industry that I can use.'' 

With such discourse they returned to the town. They 
had jost reached the firont door of the house in which 
Colonel £[irke for the present took up his residence, when 
the estimable party who had left Taunton before day- 
break entered Bridgewater. The frightful appearance, the 
shrieks of the wretches who were led to torture, the lamen- 
tations of the friends of those who were condemned to 
death, the ferocious looks of the soldiery, and, what was 
more terrible to them than aU beside, the sight of the nn- 
merons victims who were hoarly led forth to execution, 
combined to shake their resolation. Putting a bold face 
upon it, however, Andrews and his companions entered the 
town with a hasty pace, and approached that part in wluch < 
Earke resided, just as the latter, with Stephens, was abont 
to enter the house. 

«* Well, who are you ?** asked Eurke, as they drew near. 

** Lads, please your honour," said Andrews, briskly, 
^* who would be glad to serve the Emg." 

*^ Aye, bat we are on no recraitmg parfy now ; wi art 
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on the look oat for the Dake's recmits, not for the 
KingV 

^* An' please yonr hononr," eaid Caryl, ^ perhaps we 
could give you a helping hand in that waj too." 

•' What do you mean ?** 

*^ We have found a rebel, ur,** said Andrews. 

*' So— 60. And which amongst you is the knave? for 
jou have all three, to my apprehension, an equal portion 
of gallows written in your countenances." 

'' An* please your honour, he is not amongst us. He 
was somewhat too sturdy game f(Nr us to meddle with, see- 
ing that the boar is in his own lair. But if yon will fimiiBh 
me witli a sufficient force, say six of these worthy gentle- 
men whom I see on horseback, I will be bound to bring 
him tied neck and heels to Bridgewater before the moon 
is up." 

" Say yon so, friend ?" cried Elrke. ** And what now 
if I were to * famish' you, as you are pleased to term it, 
with half a dozen of my lambs— in what directioa would 
you choose to lead them ?** 

" To Tauaton." 

"Hal" 

" Where yon will find, in a certam cottage on the banks 
of the Tone, as thorough a Whig as ever opened bis lips 
against the state — Master Arthur FuUarton, who caosed 
more trouble to those gentlemen at the fight of Sedgmoor 
than any fifty, I will be bold to say, In Monmouth's camp 
besides." 

** Soft you, sir," said Kirke ; •• did you say thb per- 
son's name was Arthur Fallartou ?" 

*' I will be sworn to it." 

«* And that he lived " 

*' At his father's house, Tone Cottage, within less than a 
mile of Taunton.'' 

Kirke seemed profoundly struck, and maintained a long 
and thoughtful silence* 
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^ And jou are sore that Arthur FoUarton was at Sedg* 
moor ?" 

^' Sure of it, yonr hononr? I am as sure of it as that 
I stand here this instant." 

*^ I do not ask yon now, how jon obtained the know- 
ledge. I will fnrnish 70a the men yon ask for ; and I 
promise yon, if yon bring not Arthur Fnllarton here to my 
lodgings alive or dead before moonrise, I will famish a 
balbert's point with yonr knavish head, and with those of 
your honourable comrades.*' 

" With all my heart, Colonel," said Andrews ; "in the 
name of my comrades, I accept the terms, — only stipuTat- 
ing, in case of success, at least vice versa ; that is but fair,^ 
I think." 

" Thou art an impudent rogue," said Eirke, " and wilt 
not lose thy head at any time for lack of speech, 111 be thy 
warrant. Well, get you gone, and do your business 
nghtly. Let Cornet Green with six dragoons accompany 
this man to Taunton." 

'* And harkye. Colonel," cried Andrews, gathering con- 
fidence with success, '' you will do well to secure at the 
same time a young cavalier of the name of Eingsly, who is 
a sharer in his treason." 

" What, Eingsly of Colonel Pembroke's regimeiit of 
militia ?" 

*' The very same, Colonel." 

^^ You are treading a step or two beyond yonr tetben. 
The young gentleman of whom yon speak is an nnimpeachcd 
and unimpeachable Royalist ; and, indeed, the very fact of 
his connexion with the Fullartons might lead me to listen, 
-with more doubt than I might othenvise have done, to 
jonr imputation against them." 

*' Well, Colonel, as yon please ; but all I will say is 
this, — that on this head (which yon are pleased to let nie 
know I hold till sunset only as it were upon ticlc) thero 
Are certain ax)pendagea called eai% and thoao ears, as my 
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companions here (poor fellows, for whom I must impbre 
jour worshipfal demencj) can witness, were privy to a 
conversation held this morning before daybreak in a certain 
churchyard nigh Taunton, in which Master Kingsly and 
Fullarton both bore a part, and in which it was determined 
that the latter should be smuggled out of the country by 
the way of Minehead ; Master Kingsly being thereto aiding 
and assisting, in consideration of certain family connexions, 
concerning which your honour may obtain more exact infor- 
mation from the parties themselves, when safe in cnstody." 

" This is not improbable," said Eirke. '' Yon will also, 
then," he added to the officer, ^' take into custody any male 
members of a family of the name of Kingsly, to whose 
residence in the town of Taunton our worthy friend here 
will direct you." 

The officer bowed ; and Andrews being furnished with a 
seat behind one of the dragoons, the whole party soon left 
Bridgewater. His companions were ordered into custody 
nntil the success or failure of their spokesman should dedde 
their eventual destiny. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The day had just broke after their early visit to tilie lark- 
ing-place of Arthur Fullarton, when Kingsly retraced his 
steps, through the town of Taunton, to his father's door. 
It was opened by his sister, who knew of his design, and 
was eager to learn its issue. 

" AjTell, Henry, have you seen him ?" 

*' Give me joy," said Kingsly ; all is as I hoped, and 
before another sunrise, if I be not the most unfortunate 
knave in England, I shall be the happiest that ever 
breathed. She has consented — all have consented — and 
I leave Taunton in another hour to see all pat in order for 
the marriage." 
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^ May it pioye a happier bridal thaa the last !" said 
Miss Eingslj. 

** Yon most go with ns, Tamsen ; so prepire your 
travelling-dress. We have arranged that Mr. Follarton, 
yon, and I leave town immediately ; and Arthor and Aqoila 
follow after snnset." 

^' Bnt my father h e is so totally altered in his feel- 
ing toward the Follartons. There came a neighbonr in to 
OS last night, who told him for the first time of Arthur's 
having been seen in arms at Sedgmoor; and there is no 
being, since, too bad to be Arthur's paralleL" 

<< We must find some cause to divert his suspicions for 
a day," said Henry. *' My father is nnreasonable only 
where there is any question of loyalty : there is no reason- 
ing with him, but he will approve it all when it is done." 
> While Eingsly was busy in preparing to depart, Aqoila 
and her brother took their way homeward by the most un- 
frequented paths that lay between them and the cottage. 
Until the afternoon of the same day, both were busy in 
preparing for their journey. The former was in the act of 
fastening in her small trunk a dress, which was intended 
to grace her bridal, when a sudden bustle before the hall- 
door attracted her attention. Looking np, she beheld a 
number of horsemen in the act of dismounting, and one or 
two had already entered the open door. There was not 
even time to think of concealment or escape. Arthur Fol- 
larton was writing at a table when one of the soldiers, led 
by Andrews, entered. There was but one chance, and 
even in this dreadful crisis Aquila did not lose her presence 
of mind. She rushed upon the foremost man the instant 
be appeared. The ruffian struck at her, and his weapon 
just grazed her neck sufficiently to draw the blood; but 
the violence with which she darted on him was sufficient to 
drive him backward past the threshold, and she shut and 
locked the door upon the instant. 
"Fly, Arthurl fly! — thewindow! — ^you will yet have time." 

U 
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Bat before she conld say more, and before her broAer 
could form a dear nnderstandiDg of her meaning, the thin 
partition door was shattered to fragments, and the irritated 
troopers burst into the room. The contest that ensued 
was soon decided. Seeing his sister amongst those ruffians, 
Arthur drew his sword and struck at ^e man who had 
wounded her. Ahnost in the same instant he recdved 
himself a thrust which depriyed him of the use of his sword- 
arm, and rendered him an easy prey. For him, and per- 
haps for Aquila, all might have been ended at the instant, 
but that the voice of Comet Green was now heard outside, 
commanding the soldiers to desist from further violence. 
Arthur was bound, and immediately placed on horseback 
before one of the chragoons. 

" And now away with all speed fw Bridgewater," said 
the comet. 

^' Stay I stay !" exclaimed Andrews ; " it is ill done to 
make the haul^ before the net is fulL What's to be done 
with the fairer rebel ? she should not be left behind. By 
this time to-morrow we might play hide-and-seek for her 
to no purpose, in case the Colonel should chose to have a 
sight of her shming countenance." 

« Let her stay and keep house," exclaimed the officer : 
<' we had no commission to bring women this turn. And 
now for this Eitherside — ^this Captain Kingsly : let ns see 
the place at once, or we shall be late in Bridgewater." 

*' As you please, sir/' said Andrews ; " the place is not 
far distant." 

<^ Let Sergeant Duddle and two of the men," continued 
the comet, '' convey the prisoner on the Bridge water road, 
while the rest proceed with me to the residence of this same 
' equivocal loyalist." 

The order was obeyed, and before his sister had re- 
covered from the swoon into which she had fallen, im- 
mediately on beholding Arthur in the hands of Ejrke's al2-^ 
dieaded ** iambs/' the latter was akeady out of el^ht ana 
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hearing of Tone Cottage. His fote was now, as he con- 
ceived it, certain, and he manned himself to meet it with 
a becoming spirit. He called religion to his aid, and en- 
deavonred, as they harried lum along, amid the coarse jests 
and coarser ruffianism of his escort, to collect his thoughts 
to prayer and resignation. What most he feared for the 
present was, that the sight of Eirke, reviving the remem- 
brance oi his former insulting conduct to Aquila, might 
surprise him into the expression of feelings whidi now were 
best suppressed, for any good their utterance could do either 
to himself or to his friends. 

Captain Eingsly had but judt arisen from table, when 
Comet Green, accompanied by Andrews and the men, rode 
into the streets of Taunton. Perplexed by the absence of 
his son and daughter, who had long since set out for Mine- 
bead with old Gaspar Fullarton, he paced the parlour to 
and fro in a fretful and impatient state of mind, venting 
his indignation on all the rebels who had ever taken arms, 
from Absalom down to Monmouth. 

'' That ever I should have the misfortune,'' he exclaimed, 
twitching his wrist with an impatient air, '* to allow the 
name of Kingsly to be committed by such an alliance! 
What I take a Whig — a slip of the detested Roundhead 
stock — ^into my house and call her daughter ! And whom 
have I to blame for it ? — whom else but my own weak and 
yielding self? Did I not see it all? Were not my eyes 
wide open ? clear of sight, and not, like Harry's, dulled by 
the fog of passion ? Did I not know they had a taint—* 
an old, inveterate taint — a Scottish tdnt^-the worst and 
most indelible of all ? And how know I what may be tak- 
ing place this instant that I speak ? At this very moment 
they may be plotting with the Fullartons to heaven knows 
vhat end. Oh, because I am an old man, now I am de- 
spised! They think to hoodwink the poor cavalier; but 
they shall fee I have that within me which will not be fooled 
nor frighted. I am not too old to love my sovereign 
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Still, and serve him* I'll — I'll — ^Well, what's the matter 
now ?" 

" Ob, maester dear !" exclaimed the old woman-servant, 
rnnning in with a conntenance aghast with terror. 

" What ? any news of Miss Kingsly or Mr. Harry ?" 

*^ Oh, dear maester, no ; hnt there be tbeazamy horse- 
dragoons that are hunting afler the Doke o' Monmouth's 
men " 

^' The Duke of Monmouth, woman I there is no such per- 
son or title as the Duke of Monmouth. Speak of James 
Walters, for such he was, and nothing more, the instant 
that he raised a rebel hand against his king. Well, what 
do those soldiers want ?" 

" Oh, tha za there be rebels in the house vor zarten, an' 
tha be comin in to zeek vor'n." 

" Rebels in mj house. They are welcome to search it 
That were a tale indeed !" 

Here the voice of Comet Green was heard below. 

*' Let the men divide, and nund the doors in front and 
rere, while one comes up to search above with me." 

Though somewhat offended at thennceremonions manner 
ui which his house was thus intruded on, Captain Kingsly's 
heart was too warmly interested in the royal cause to allow 
him to complun. He therefore met the officer at the par- 
lour-door, with a smiling and courteous aspect. 

" You are welcome, sir," he said, — " you and all who 
come recommended by that uniform. If any of these knaves 
have crept into my house through chink or crevice without 
the owner's privacy, you will do me a service and a plea- 
sure, by getting it rid of them." 

" Sir," said the officer, " your courtesy is nothing the 
worse that I happen to have no need of it, for it ia my 
duty to take leave whether you are pleased to give it or no." 

" Your duty, sir," said Captain Kingsly, " is paramount 
to all beside. I know what it is to serve the King.** 

"Indeed?" 
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*< It is trae, sir. Old as I am, I have seen hot work in 
my time ere now, I promise yoa. Ah, those were dajs ! 
Well, all most have their torn : it is bat fair. Bat I can 
tell yoa, sir, thoagh now I carry a staff,— or, to say better, 
though a staff carries me, — I have seen the time when this 
poor old arm coold do something in the King's caose. — ^No 
matter.** 

^* The Dake*8, sir, yon wonld say, perhaps," replied the 
officer in a firigid tone. 

"TheDake's? Eh?** 

" Come, sir/' said the coronet, '^ we have got no time to 
waste. If yoa feel so mach friendship for the King as yoa 
wonld have me think, yon will probably save me the tronble 
of a search by answering honestly a few simple qaestions." 

^' Speak, sir," said the Captain with courtesy ; ** let me 
hear the names of the person or persons whom yon seek, 
and I will readily tell yoa whether yoa are likely to find 
them on my prembes or no." 

«* The name is easily told," replied the comet. " Is there 
any person in the house of the name of Eingsly ?" 

«* Kingsly ? Kingsly ?" said the Captain with a look of 
perplexity. " Why, sir, that is a very extraordinary ques- 
tion to ask in this house." 

" Perhaps so, sL- ; but my duty compels me often to put 
even more unpleasant questions still." 

" Pray, sir," asked the old man, *' is it possible that your 
present quest is after a person of the name of Kingsly . ' 

*« I have said it, sir," replied the officer, « and will feel 
obliged by your answering me with as little delay as possible. 

«* Why, sir," said the Captain, « there must be some 
strange mistake in this, or the Kingsly after wbom you 
seek is a person of whom I know knothing ; and a neavy 
affliction I deem it that any person bearing such a name 
should disgrace it so far as even to become a suDject oi 

suspicion." c»v * •♦ iio. 

•' That is aU yery fine," cried the officer, Dot it nas 
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nothing to do with the bnsiness I haye in hand. It is enough 
for me, if his name be Kingsty, and if he reside in Tannton 
or its neighbourhood. He must settle the rest with Colonel 
Kirke and the conrt-martial." 

^^ And pray, sir, may I ask," said Captain Eingsly look- 
ing still more perplexed, '^ what grounds there are for sap- 
posing any person bearing that name to have rendered him- 
self obnozions to the judgment of a court-martial ?" 

" In courtesy, sir," replied the officer, " I shall answer 
your question, sJthough the pressing nature of my orders 
might well excuse me. Enow then, sir, that a certain Captain 
Kingsly of Taunton stands accused of treason to his King." 

" Poh— poh I" 

*^ — That he was oyerheard in the act of pbtting with 
some of Monmouth's adherents ** 

'' Fob, poh ! — ^ha, ha I" interrupted the Captain, forcing 
a laugh. *^ Kingsly — ^Monmouth's adherents ? Very good. 
Ha, ha T 

« — In order to forward the escape of some of the most 
notorious rebels in the shire—" 

" Ha, ha ! Very good." 

« — ^And was seen in close communication for that pur- 
pose ** 

" Ha, ha, ha ! Indeed ?" 

*' — ^With a family of the name of Fullarton- 



At this word a sudden light seemed to ^sh upon tiie 
Captain. He started back and lifted his hands with a look 
of horror, and remained for some moments fixed in astonish- 
ment and dismay, while the officer concluded — 

a — ^Who, hut for i^uch timely information, might have 
effected his escape by means of Mr. Kingsly's aid, and so 
have defrauded the King's gibbet of one of the most egre- 
gioas malefactors that ever died by the cord. I^ow, air, are 
you content ?" 

^' Fallarton ! I see it all, — persons of the name of Ful- 
larton I" exclaimed the old cavalier in a faint tone, and 
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staggermg as if he had received a sudden blow. *' My 
poor Harry ! Oh, woe ! nnhappy old man that I am ! and 
is it come to this ?" 

«< What 1" exdaimed the officer, ^* yon know this person 
then r 

'* Alas, sir 1" exclaimed the old man with tears in his 
eyes, *' I know him bnt too well, and often have I wanied 
him against the danger of disloyal associates. Will yon 
have the goodness to let me know of what natore is the 
charge which is preferred against him ?** 

" Nay, that is past my power. My commission reaches 
only to his apprehension. So, say at once if he is in the 
bonse.'' 

^' Not in this house," replied the cavalier. ''Would he 
had never entered it, rather than he should be sought there 
npon anch a quest I He is not in the house at present." 

''Nor any person of the name of Kingsly P*^ sud the officer. 

" Nor any person except myself, who have the misfortune 
to be the father of a suspected son." 

" Oh, ho I so you then with whom I have been speaking 
are the very Captain Emgsly of whom I have heard so 
much upon the road from Bridgewater, and whom I have 
it in commission to arrest upon a charge of treason." 

" Treason ! Me 1 Arrest me upon a charge of treason ?" 

'* It is even so, as I fear you will find to your cost. 
Arrest him, soldier^ and look to him, while I search the 
house for any other masculme bearers of the namot pursu- 
ant to my orders." 

Astonishment and indignation for a time deprived Gap- 
tain Kingsly of the power of utterance. The unparalleled 
effironteiy, as he conceived it, of daring to charge him with 
treason, whose foible, as all his friends could but too truly 
testify, lay all the other way, was too much for the old 
man's stock of patience. Witiiont saying a word of re« 
preach or of exculpation, he raised with both hands the 
cane on which he leaned in waUdogi and discharged what 
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he meant to be a heayy, but what was in reality a very 
feeble blow, upon the iron headpiece of the dragoon. The 
latter did bat langh at the donghty onset, and twitching 
the cane from the hands of the insalted loyalist, in an in- 
stant pudoned them behind his back, and awaited at his 
ease the return of his officer. 

<< Ye mnshroom knaves 1*' the Captain exclaimed, as 
soon as he oonld gather breath to yent his anger in speech 
— '' ye growth of yesterday ! to think that ye shoold dare 
to utter your calumnies against a head grown grey in a 
cause in which ye are as yet but lisping babes I Ye school- 
boys of the camp, is it for such as you to rise against your 
masters ? for the foal to kick against the sire ? But when 
I reach your head quarters, I promise you I will find away 
to teach you better manners !" 

<< Bring him along !*' cried the Comet, who entered at 
the same instant. *' The other birds have flown. It is 
aometlung, at all erents, to have caught the old one.'* 

^< Oh, ril catch yon, sir ! I will, I promise yon I" ex- 
claimed the Captun between his teeth. ^^ I promise jon, 
young sir, you shall be heard of at the War-<^ioe for this. 
Hands off, thou knave! I begin to suspect you for 
worse than you appear. You may. for aught I know, be a 
pair of arrant rebels in disguise. Hands off, I say P 

Having seized on this idea, the old Captain struggled 
with all his might against his captors, who were eventually 
obliged to convey him down the stairs perforce between them. 
What added unspeakably to the mortification of the sturdy 
royalist was, that the appearance of the dragoons around 
the door had attracted to the place an immense multitude of 
the townspeople, who could not avoid exflressing aloud their 
surprise and commiseration at beholding so notorious a ca- 
valier as Captain Kmgsly in custody upon the score of trea- 
son. Half weeping with shame and with vexation he was 
placed on horseba(^ and conveyed through the crowd amid 
general exdamationa of regret and consternation. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



Thb escort which conducted Arthur Fnllartou had nearly 
arrived in Bridgewater before it was overtaken bj the 
Comet and his prisoner. Each absorbed in his own mis- 
fortune, both captives had reached the quarters of Kirke 
before either had recognised or was aware of the other's 
presence. When they did recognise each other their greet- 
ing was embarrassed and reserved, and almost without ex- 
change of speech* 

They were conveyed,. handcuffed as they were, into a 
kind of waiting-room, where they found a number of 
wretched beings, male and female, and of various conditions 
in life, as might be inferred from their variety of attire, 
awuting like themselves the fiat of life or death from the 
stem and vindictive being before whom they were shortly 
to appear. Sighs, groans, and stifled sobs of anguish and 
of fear, bespoke the anxiety which filled the breasts of the 
unhappy inmates of this dbmal chamber. The streets 
around appeared deserted, save by a few of the poorer citi- 
zens, who, safe in theur obscurity. Crept about fh)m comer 
to comer, casting as they passed a shuddering glance upon 
the numerous gibbets which were erected throughout the 
town. There was no lack, however, of noise and conver- 
sation about the residence of Eirke. His *^ lambs," as he 
called them, who were here mustered in strong force, seemed 
to be allowed every license that was consistent with unre- 
served obedience to the will of their commanding officer. 
They talked, swore, quarrelled, all but fought, without any 
interference on the part of theur Colonel ; a freedom whidh. 
was carried to a far more terrible excess at night, when 
the leading officers had gone to rest, and the drinking-houses 
in the neighbourhood were crowded with the unbridled 
soldiery. 

From time to time, the door of the apartment in which 
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the prisonen were confined was opened, and a rnffianlj*look* 
ing soldier, holding a paper in bis hand, entered, and called 
alond the name of him or her whose fate it was next to ap- 
pear before the military court— or rather, modceiy of a 
court, which was held above. The remaining pxisooers 
listened in sympathetic terror and suspense for the return of 
each succeeding yictim, and despondency or hope were ym* 
ble in the eyes of all according as the brief proceaa of 
inquiry was followed by the sentence of acquittal or of 
Gondenmation. 

Captain Eingsly, as it has been akeady stated, avoided 
any communication with Arthur Fnllarton, partly throagh 
embarrassment at his own awkward position, and partly 
through indignation, on reflecting that Uie whole of their 
misfortunes originated in the first connexion they had fonned 
with the fiunily of the old Scot. He reproached himself in 
secret with the weakness he had shown in tol^ ating aa in- 
tercourse firom which, at the very onset, he had foreseen 
nothing but evil, and acknowledged to his own mind, in bitter- 
ness of feeling, that he had amply merited his present igno- 
minious position, by the facility he had shown in yielding 
to the wishes of his children. Arthur FuUarton, on hia 
side, felt more than once a desire to speak with the old 
man, but was prevented as well by the place as by tiie 
reluctance manifested by the hitter to enter into any con- 
versation. 

While the prisoners still brooded, apart, over their own 
bitter thoughts, the doors of their dungeon opened, and 
loud shrieks were heard in the streets, as some prisoners, 
who had jost received their hasty sentence, were led out to 
execution. A rough-looking fellow, with a written paper 
in his hand, now presented himself at the open door. 

*' Kingsly ?— Is there a prisoner here oi the name of 
Kingsly ?" 

A deep groan from the old cavalier was heard in answer, 
thQ expression rather of shame and confusion at hearing his 
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name uttered under such disgracefol circamstanceSy than of 
uneasiness arising from the apprehension of danger to his 
person. 

« Will no one answer ?" cried the man* " Is a prisoner 
of the name of Kingsly here ?" 

" ril answer yon 1" exclaimed the caTalier, rising with 
an angry coontenance ! ^^ I'll prisoiier ye when I come to 
speak with General Feversham, be sore of it." 

^* Very well, then/' said the man, ^* follow me, and yoa 
will haTO that pleasure before many minntes^— -perhaps 
much sooner than yon care to do, for all your talk." 

Disdaining to reply further than by an emphatic '^Umpb!" 
Captain Eingsly followed the summoner, and the dopr was 
closed behind them. 

In the mean time, Eirke, Feyersham, and other officers 
were seated in court-martial in an upper room. On a table 
which stood before them was placed a quantity of cake and 
wine, the latter circulating freely, and gradually annihil^ng 
whatever remnant of restraint or decency was left to these 
grave administrators of the law. By the roars of laughter 
which proceeded from the room, as Captjain Kingsly was 
conducted up the stairs, it appeared as if the dismal tragedy 
was interrupted at the moment by some untimely and re- 
pulsive adouxture of the comic 

" And so you say Feversham, take your wine-^' — 

So you say, sirrah, that this prisoner whom you have brought 
us in is your brother — ^Ls he ?" 

*^ I have that misfortune, CumeL A crack'd sthray of 
a fellow that I never could keep a honk of. It's well be- 
come him to put on the Duke of Monmouth's unicorn—^—" 

<< Uniform you mean, you dunce I" 

" Uniform or nnicom, whichever your honour will plase 
to have it. Sure it's a wondher I ever knew him. If it 
wasn't, as I toult ye, for the smell o' the dhrop he had in his 
pocket, I might pass him fifty times without ever bein' the 
wiser o' who it was I had there*" 
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•* Well, Mortj, for your sake- 



*^ Long life to your honour !" 

*' Hark you, sir/' continued Kirke, addressing Sliamus: 
*' have you any objection, now, to doff that wolfs hide, and 
put on my gentle lamb's wool in its place ?" 

Shamus looked as if at a loss to comprehend the naeaning 
of the question. He was speedily aroused by a ringing box 
on the ear from no less near a hand than that of his bro- 
ther Morty. 

<< Why don't you answer, yon impident fellow ?" he sud 
in an indignant tone, " when the Cumel's honour goes for to 
demane himself to condesdnd to spake to the likes o' you 
—an' that if he did right, may be, 'tis to have you swing- 
ing like a scarecrow abroad in the sthreet he would in fiye 
minutes, or any wandherin' yagaboneo' your kind that there's 
no sort o' ho with." 

*' If I could undherstand — ** sud Shamus. 

<< Undherstand ! you vagabone, what business has the 
likes o' you to uniUierstand ? only to do as you're bid. 
Tis your undherstandin an' your gentility an' your capers 
that was always comin again you." 

** Hark ye, sirrah," said Eirke. 

«< listen to the Gumel !" cried Morty, accompanying the 
suggestion with a severe blow of the elbow in the side. 

** I am list'nin to him," answered Shamus angrily, and 
l!etuming the blow with interest. 

« Very well, put down your hat then, an' hould np your 
jbead, while 'tis left upon your showlders." 

^ Will you promise to be futhful to the King, in case he 
should grant you life, and permission to be enrolled with 
your brother amongst the lambs of Colonel Kirke ?" 

*' An' plase your honour," said Shamus, ^' 111 go bui 
you'll find me faithful to whoasomdeyer I'll engage with. 
Only there's one thing that I'd wish for to make mintion 
to your honour." 

" And what is that ?" 
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^' Some foolishness, I'll go bail/' said Morty in a low 
tone. 

" Only that it wonld be plasin' to yonr honour to gi' me 
some sort of a commission, an' not to send me in among the 
common sogers. I come of a good stock, although beln in 
a poor way now. I'm descended " 

Before he conld proceed farther with his genealogy, his 
brother Morty had tripped np his heels and laid him prostrate, 
before the court, amid a roar of laughter from the officers. 

'^ Yon are descended, indeed," cried Feversham, *' and 
somewhat suddenly too.'' 

*^ Ravin' he is, gentlemen," sud Morty, — '* touched in 
the head he is, poor boy. There was ever an' always a 
bee in his cap. The ould father used to say, from the 
highth o' that, that poor Shamus had a rat in Uie garret* 
Lave him to myself, Cumel, if it's plasin' to your honour 
m' the court, an' I'll take care of him. The common 
logers, inagh ?" Why, then 'tis you that oughtn't to go 
among 'em, for you're the uncommon soger, sure enough—- 
an' the uncommon boy moreover. Will nothin' ever send 
you dnse ?" 

^' No, but you, I suppose, that has the whole of it," ex« 
claimed Shamus, at length aroused to indignation. ^' One 
would think there was noVpdy able to do a ha'p'orth but 
yourself. You remind me of the story they tell o' the two 
boys that was once goin lookin for a place, and that I'd like 
to tell, if the company was agreeable." 

*^ By all means," said Eirke, ^* let us hear it." 

*^ Here goes, then," resumed Shamus. <' There was of 
a time two boys, just aiqual to myself and Morty here, 
goin lookin for a place. They called together at a jet- 
tleman's house. ' Well, my boy,' says the jettleman, spakin 
to one o' the two, * an' what can you do for me ?' * Any- 
thing, su*,' says he. * Indeed 1' says the jettleman : ' can 
you tend a horse ?' * I can, sir.' * Can you lay a table ?' 
* I can, sir.' • Can you brush clothes V * Oh, elegant, sir^* 
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< An' «Ume kiiires an' folks ?' ^Yesjsir.' * An* do all the 
inftide work ?' * All, sir.' * An' do all the outside work ?' 
• Yes, sir.' * Very well, I see you're a very clever boy/ 
says the jettleman. ' An' now/ says he, tnmin to the se- 
cond boy, * what ean yon do for me ?' * Nothing, sir,' says 
he. ^Whatl nothing?' 'Noy sir,"— {here Shamu willed 
with one eye UobSSwcIj on SIriDe, and pointed mgnificantly 
to Morty]---No, sir,' says he^ ^ the other boy left me no- 
thmg to do.' " 

«Do yon tell me, then," said Elike, after they had 
laughed now at Morty's expense, while the latter regarded 
his brother askuiee, and with a supercUions air — " Do yon 
t&U me, then, that you could do something to serve his 
Majesty in case I spare the hangman the trouble of stretch- 
ing your neck a couple of inches longer ?" 

" I do, to be sure." 

*^ And what is it ? Let us hear your aceomplbhrnetrts." 

" I'll tell you that — an' let it be a clean bargain between 
us— I'll meet any man he'll name, fair play an' a dear 
ground — skene, pike, or battle-axe, an' I'll Ipve yonr ho- 
nour to judge. If he gets the upper hand o' me let him 
hang me at once — 'tisn't tO say for a rebel alone, but for a 
bosthoon, and that's fifty times worse. But if I get the 
bettber of him, all I ax is what your honour offered me 
already." 

'* Fair enough,''cried sereral voices ; " a bargain let it be." 

" Aye," said Ejrke, '* but I have no man who is accus- 
tomed to fight on foot. My lambs are all mounted." 

'' A-horseback or a-foot, 'tis all one to Shamus," said the 
prisoner ; let him draw out into that green behind the bonse, 
an' if he was upon forty horses, my hand to yoa, your lamb 
will be mutton before half an hour." 

" A bargain I a bargain !" was now tiie general cry, and 
Eirke named one of bis " lambs," as he called them, for 
the combat. The officers stood at the open windows which 
looked out upon the green, in order to see the issue. 
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«< The soldier selected for the contest was a jBerce book- 
ing, broad-shonldered fellow, armed with bnff-coat and 
helmet, and all the heavy fnmitnre worn by the cavaliy of 
the time. A lance of nnnsnal weight was resting agamst 
his knee, and the opposite side was provided with a sword, 
the Teiy weight of which, in falling, would have been suffi- 
cient to inflict a wonnd of no trifling kind. To all this for- 
midable apparatus the kern opposed his unprotected person 
with no other weapon than a short pike and the small skene 
he carried in his belt. It seemed to the spectators as if he 
stood more in the similitude of a victim abont to undergo 
an unresisting sacrifice, than of a combatant prepared to 
measure force by force. 

When the signal, however, was given, for the onset, they 
began to alter their opinion. In the first charge the horse- 
man lost his lance, being deprived of it by a sleight of the) 
pike, which seemed a magic weapon in the hand of ShamusJ 
Somewhat irritated by the laughter which this disaster oc- 
casioned, he drew his sword, and setting spurs to his horse, 
rode down at full speed on the devoted kern. The latter, 
however, was evidently long practised in the kind of combat 
in which he was engaged. Springing lightly to one side 
in order to avoid the shock, he fastened the hook of hit} 
pike (an appendage to that weapon wholly new to the be* 
holders) in the upper portion of the buff-coat of his anta- 
gonist with so much dexterity, that the dragoon was un^ 
horsed by the impetus of his own steed, and came to the 
ground, armour and all, with a crash that resoxmded through 
the place. The man was no sooner down, being as yet 
somewhat stunned by the fall, than Shamus placed his knee 
upon his breast, plucked the skene ont of his belt, and 
seemed about proceeding to complete his work by cutting 
off his prisoners head. 

<< Hold ! hold 1" cried Klrke. 

^^ You, surah !" cried the dragoon, recovering himself^ 
and strnggling, bat in vain^ toiree himself from the wiry 
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grasp of his conqueror, *^ are yon going to cat off my 
head r 

*' To be snre I am/' replied Shamns, " stay quiet* I teU 
you." 

'* No, no I" said Eirke ; " let him rise.'* 

" Plase your honour," said Shamus, looking up at the 
window with a half-suppressed smile, while he still made 
good his hold on the dragoon, '* at home we never con^der 
a man as fairly bate until his head is off." 

*' No matter," said Eirke ; " there is enough.'* 

^ As your honour will have it," said Shamus, releasing 
his prisoner and quietly replacing the skene within his belt ; 
'* that's only child's play. Well, soger, gi' me your hand ; 
we're not the worse friends for anything that's said or done 
to-day." 

" So, Eiswick," said Eirke, ^' you have let the Irishman 
give you a fall ?" 

"Poh — the knave," cried the dragoon, rising and re- 
covering his weapon, ^' what can be done with a fellow who 
fights with that pot-hook, that seems more fit for dragging 
a mill-race than for any civilised warfare. Who ever heard 
of Christian soldiers fighting with iron hooks ?" 
' *' How bad they are !" said Shamus, as he was recon- 
ducted to the presence of the court. << Indeed, to be sure, 
it isn't your business to praise 'em this turn." 

The pardon accorded to Shamus was now unanimously 
confirmed, and he was committed to the care of his brother 
in order to his receiving the suitable preparatory drilling. 

" Your honour is too good to him," said Morty ; ^' hang- 
ing would be betther than he desarves ; but it won't be-my 
fault if he doesn't show a sinse of his duty." 

Saying this, he removed Shamus from the room, amid 
the laughter of the court. 

" Gentlemen," said Eirke, " send round the wine. Fever- 
sham, the bottle is with you. I will give yon a toast : 
Here's the mute Alchoki, the chief hangman of Tangier^, 
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and the nimblest fellow at his trade finom hence to his own 
qnarters. Give him a bumper !" 

*< Knaves that yon are !" the Yoice of Captain Eingsly was 
now heard exclaiming at the chamber-door, ** jou shall soon 
learn how to distingnish between the King's servants and 
his enemies I Is General Feversham in the conrt ?** 

^* I am herey** replied the latter. ** What ! is it possible ? 
My old friend Captain Kingslj, the veiy pink of loyalty, the 
terror and the scoorge of all the Whigs and Roundheads 
west of Somerton, in handcuff as a rebel ! Speak, sirrah !" 
he said to the dn^;oon attending him ; ^^ what mistake is 
this ?— *for mistake it snrely is." 

** Sir," replied the dragoon in an hnmbled tone, ^' it was 
the Colonel's orders." 

Ferersham looked at Kirke. 

^' He says the tmth," said the latter. ^' I know nothing 
of the prisoner ; but a fellow who came hither this morn- 
ing deposed a^^t him as aiding and abetting in the 
escape of a notorious rebel of the name of Fnllarton." 

^' Who, likewise, b at present, an' it please your honour," 
said the dragoon, ^ a prisoner in the guard-room." 

" Ha ! have yon taken him then ?" 

** Your honour can have him up here in an instant," an- 
swered the soldier. 

*' No— I have particuhu: reasons for examining that pri- 
soner in private." 

^* Meanwhile, Colonel," said Feversham, ** my friend here 
may be set at liberty. Ill answer for his loyalty, — and 
sorry I am that so flagrant a mistake should ever have oc- 
curred." 

'* As yon please, gentlemen," said Kirke : '* yon will ex- 
cuse my leaving the lives and destinies of his Majesty of 
Monmouth's loyal subjects in your hands, while I hold a 
little conversation with this new-comer in another room." 

Captain Kingsly, whose complacency had been graduaOy 
returning in the course of the foregoing conversation, now 

s 
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iBofiered the handcafb to be remoTed, and was invited to 
take a seat at the table dose by FeTersham. A few ex- 
aminations more took place, followed by sentence of death 
or exile, when the oomt adjourned for the night, and Colo- 
nel Kirke prepared to receive Arthur Fnliarton alone and in 
another room. 



CHAPTER XXXVil. 

A DISSOLUTE and selfish mind is commonly an unforgiving 
one. From the moment he heard of the apprehension of 
young Fnliarton, Eirke had resolved upon hia death. He 
was far firom having forgotten his interview with AquOa, 
and he remembered with a maMgn acnteness the involnntarj 
abhorrence of his character which his offended self-love en- 
abled him to detect in her looks and gestures, in her general 
demeanour, more plainly than in her speech. That^ he ooold 
not deny to his own mind, was ever, until then, conrteoas 
and good natured, such as the speech of a daughter should 
be to her father's guest But her very sense of moral evil 
was her crime to him. His feeling was that of a malignant 
hunchback who sees some prejudiced eye directed towards 
his deformity, and it was proportionably more intense as the 
distortion from which Aquila Fnliarton recoiled with tenor 
lay deeper than the frame of flesh and blood. All merci* 
less as he was to all beside, the remembrance oi what had 
passed between himself and Aquila afforded no reason wbj 
her brother should hope for an exemption in his favour. 

Still fettered at the wrut afler the manner of felons, Ar- 
thur Fullarton was conducted to the chamber in which Kirke 
expected him. Both, on meeting each other's eyes> ex- 
changed a formal sign of recognition. Kirke, seated in t 
chair of carved oak, and staring from beneath his closely- 
drawn Diows, gazed fixedly, with an expression meant to 
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be intimidatrng, into the coQDtenance of Che prisoner. Yoang 
Fallarton, however, evinced no mark of awe or anxiety. 
Collected, isteadj, and tranquil, without any appearance 
either of apprehension or defiance, he stood waiting to be 
questioned, and manifesting no uneasiness with respect to 
the event. 

" We are met again, young gentleman," Eirke said at 
length, ^* under different circumstances from those in which 
we became first acquainted." 

'^ Difierent indeed !" said Arthur, betrayed into a mo- 
mentary expression of sadness. 

^* I remember then," said Kurke, '' yon were somewhat 
sanguine, sir. Yon talked much of war and arms, and were 
brimful of questions concerning the camp and barrack. If 
rumour say the truth, you have since become qualified to 
discuss the subject with the advantage of experience as well 
as zeal." 

'* Rumour, no doubt," replied the prisoner, " can be busy 
with the humble as weU as with the great. Of late she has 
taken many liberties with higher and worthier names than 
mine." 

You think I am seeking to entrap you," said the Colonel, 
but you may spare your caution. It is not my way. 
The sack and storm were ever more congenial to my spirit 
than the mine or ambuscade. I have the power, and never 
yet was wont to be dainty about the pretext. 

'' So indeed men say of you." Arthur was about to re- 
ply ; but he restrained his speech, and suffered the sentiment 
to expend itself in a melancholy smile, which was fully un- 
derstood by Kirke. 

'^ They say yon fought at Sedgmoor ?" exclaimed the 
Jatter suddenly. 

" If they do," replied Arthur, '< it is a charge which I 
bave not the inclination, even if I had the power, to dis- 
prove." 

^' I see," said Eirke with a contemptuous air, '< you are 
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of the lofty class of lebels — one of the sublime lawbreakers, 
whose ambition is the fame of martyrdom in the cause they 
have embraced. In troth, I grieve to tell yon, it is but s 
grovelling aspiration to bring with yon to onr doors. Onis 
is bat a sorry barn for the heroic stmt. A halter, some- 
what the worse for wear, and a limb of an dd ash or oak, 
or in lien thereof a lamp or finger-post, are the most glorions 
accommodation we can famish on the highway to historic 
eminence. A somewhat obscnre, nncomfortable exit for the 
spirit of a political mar^. How say yon? Withyoor 
high and ardent throbbings in the caose of Monmouth, conld 
yon be content, now, with the finger-post at the next cross, 
a foot or two of tether to swing freely in the wind, and the 
index pointing — the shobtest cot to Sedgmoor ?" 

To this taanting speech Arthar Follarton made no replji 
and Eirke, after a malidoas paose, resamed : 

'^ Bather a sorry and a hasty ending to so magnificent a 
scheme as that devised by Monmoath. Yon see, sir, the 
soand of the trumpet, and tiie glitter of the sword and spear, 
and the waving of painted feathers in the wind, and the 
tramp of horse, and all the visible glory of the field, are bat 
a small portion of what belongs to the profession of arms. 
War has its harvest of woe, as yon have seen, no less than 
of snocess." 

*^ I have seen enough," said Arthar, '^ of its horrors, to 
know it for the necessary evil I have always heard it called." 

" I warrant ye. Necessary, say yon ? Aye — I warrant 
ye for logic enongh to justify the bloody dream that has be- 
trayed yon all. But I have not leisure to chop syllogisms. 
With most of yon, defeat and failure are more poweifhl 
awakeners of the reason, — those, and the argnments oi 
hemp and wood that line the highways and the streets 'tween 
here and Langport. Blind things of sense ! that only can 
instroct yon which affects your eyes and ears — ^not that 
which warns your reason. You see more clearly now." 

« I see nothing," answered Arthur, " at which I mur- 
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mnr, or for which I was unprepared. It has been so 
disposed, and the eyes that saw and suffered it are farther- 
sighted than any that are weeping over the event." 

^'Well, comfort yourself with that/' said Eirke impa- 
tiently ; *' bat see how easily all this might have been spared. 
A word— one word of the easiest ntterance to a woman, 
wonld have made Eirke the friend of Aqnila Fnllarton and 
of her friends for ever." 

^'Better" — ^Arthar exclaimed hastily, and then re- 
strained himself; and after a panse he added calmly and 
fixedly, '^ Better she shonid be friendless, even as she is." 

<< Yon are in my power," cried Eirke, '* and you dare to 
address me thus? You will have cause to repent that 
speech before we part." 

" I never wil repent it," answered Arthur : " it is 
said — ^and it is truth." 

" Depend upon it," said Eirke, " I will fill up the sketch 
you draw for me. Since so you judge of Eirke, you shall 
not be disappointed." 

" You can do nothing to surprise me, be assured," said 
Arthur. ^*It is not wonderful that the man who could 
stoop to menace a feeble girl with vengeance should be 
capable of tyranny." 

** Said I not true then, sirrah ?" Eirke exclaimed, with 
a sudden burst of passion and malevolence. *' Was the 
menace vain? Was I a hasty prophet? Eirke is not 
wont to be a break-promise." 

*' Colonel Eirke," said Arthur aflter a pause, ''you will 
force me to speak though it be against my intention and 
my desire. Nothing can be more purely wanton than your 
rage against my family, nothing more unprovoked than 
your hatred, ii all our intercourse, no member of our 
household ever used either a word or gesture that ought to 
have given you offence. We received you with open and 
nnsuspecting hearts; nor even afler you had repaid our 
courtesy widi an Insult of the deepest kind that you could 
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ofifer, did we give yon reason to complain of onr doing more 
than we were in self-defence compelled to do." 

^' I warrant 70a for an orator, sir," said Eirke ; '' bat 
yon most not carry it all away with yon. My words were 
fhUy explained ; not so those which were used in answer 
to my jocnlar and nnmeaaing speech to yonr yonng high- 
flown mistress. If I had said in mirth what mi^t offend, 
I said afterwards, in sober earnest, to yon what should have 
taken away offence." 

'' Yon sud so at the time," replied Arthur, '* and fior 
the sake of peace we were content to take them in that 
sense : bat they did not cease to be insulting and unwar- 
rantable, nor could your explanation make them otherwise. 
As to your own complaint you cannot but feel that it is 
groundless. My sister is warm-tempered as she is generous, 
and she had cause of provocation. I could wish for her own 
sake, not for yours, that she had been more reserved in the 
expression of her anger,— not that less was merited, hot 
that less would better have become her. But enon^ of 
that. I only refer to it for-the purpose of confirming what 
I say, that nothing can be more causeless than yonr malig- 
nity against us. Strike then, since the power and the will 
are with you. I know you have resolved on my death, and 
I have no desire to avoid the blow. But, Kirke, think not 
that you in your turn shall escape the edge of justice. 
There is an Eye that sees your cruelty, and which you will 
have to meet one day, without the plea of royal warrant or 
commission to do eviL I know the shift of your miserable 
philosophy, which teaches you, like the stupid bird of the 
desert, to hide your head in unbelief and fancy that you are 
not seen ; .but I warn youi in the name of your victims, 
that yon shaQ not escape the hand of their Avenger. Yon 
are exceeding your commission— the parliament has passed 
no martial law against us— and for every life whidh yon 
thus take unjustly, you shall answer for a murder before 
heaven and earth.*' 
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'^ I wish yon joy of your clients, sir," said Kirke, *' and 
them of their counsel Do not make yourself unhappy 
ahout my commission. No doubt you set much store by 
State authority-»you showed as much at Sedgmoor. But 
neither must yon find a salve for your wounded conscience 
in that other subterfuge, as if my passion, not your treason, 
were the occasion of your ruin. It is the arm of the law, 
not mine, that strikes you. Flatter not your soul that this 
is private pique. The shameful death yon merit is wholly 
your ovm work, and before Feversham or Kirke your doom 
had been the same." 

" Sir," exclaimed Arthur, weary of the idle altercation, 
**' you will excuse my answering. I know full well my life 
must pay the forfeit of my deediB, and I desure not to waste 
my last remaining moments in angry conference. I beseech 
yon therefore let me hear my doom, that I may prepare to 
meet it." 

*' Sirrah," said Eirke, '* you shall not be hanged un- 
known to you, depend upon it. What, Stephens!" 

The subaltern instantly appeared at the door. 

^* See this young gentleman taken to a cell and left 
there— alone— do you hear? until further orders. Let 
one or two of the lambs keep guard at the door, and look 
in now and then to see that all is right." 

Gladly Arthur Fnllarton received the order to retu« with 
the guard, and was conducted to the common prison, where 
he was committed to a small apartment scantily funiished. 
From the dose and heavy iron batrs with which the single 
window was secured, it was easy to judge that the apart- 
ment was not now for the first time appropriated to its pre- 
sent use. Fettered at the hands and feet, and with every 
point of egress thus secured, the thought of escape, even 
if it had entered igto his mind, could not have been ration- 
ally entertauied for an instant 
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CHAPTER XXXVUI. 

'' That which I feared has fallen upon me 1" was the thrill- 
ing thought which, from the moment of returning consdons- 
ness, beset Aqoila's mind and filled it with dismay. Snch 
too were the veiy words which she repeated to herself in 
hnrried whispers, as she paced from room to room of the 
now desolate hoose, clasping and wringmg her hands, and 
fljing from thonght to thought, and frx>m conjecture to con- 
jecture, in search of some mode of deliverance from the mesh 
of terror and of agonj in which she was enatngled. 

'* A prisoner !" she exclaimed,-— '* Jake's prisoner too ! 
What I Arthur— my brother, with whom I was conyersing 
but this morning— a prisoner now, and doomed perhaps — 
What's to be done ? If these dreadful thoughts — ^these 
fears and sinkings of the heart — ^would only suffer me to 

think " She pressed her hands for some moments <m 

her brow. There was unfortunately now no friend to whose 
counsel she could look for aid : the Eingslys were already 
on their way to Minehead, with the exception of the <dd 
Captain, to whom it would be idle to have recourse. 

An appeal to Kirke himself? There was something in 
the thought, all bold and hazardous as it was, that had a 
charm fi>r a mind like Aquila's, at the same time sensitiTo 
and impatient. She would strive to check the evU at its 
source. He was a tyrant hard at heart and merciless, bat 
she had tears and prayers to soften him. She would fling 
herself at his feet, she would conjure him with such ardent 
words to spare her brother's life ; she felt that she most 
conquer, that the iron soul would meh. It was impossible 
that she should not prevaiL Alone and unprotected as she 
was, she would seek the tyrant in his very lair. Not the dis- 
tance, Bor thedread of interruption fr^m the armed ruffians who 
beset the road, nor the inclement change which already 
began to deform the summer twilight, should come between 
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her and the hope of safety for a brother dear to her as 
Arthur was* 

The scheme was no sooner formed than it was pat into 
execution. Taking the servant's cloak and bonnet, nnder 
which she hoped to be less exposed to observation, she set 
out with a rapid pace upon the road to Bridgewater. Not- 
withstanding all the speed that she coald use, the second 
hour had passed before she reached the outskirts of the 
town. 

And now, for the first time, she hesitated, not in doubt 
of her own purpose, but in perplexity with respect to the 
surest means of carrying it mto execution. She heard, 
from time to time, on all the roads around, the tramp of the 
savage 'cavalry, who since the issue of the fatal fight of 
Sedgmoor had, like ferocious beasts let loose, filled all the 
West with havoc and dismay. Late as it was, there still 
was twilight in the heavens— the lingering twilight of a 
summer-eve, not whoUy obscured even by the drizzling rain 
that for the last few miles of her journey had begun to falL 
It was singular too, and added not a little to the melan- 
choly aspect of the scene around her, to observe, as she 
performed her journey, that the ordinary course of rnral 
industiy, though chilled and saddened, was not wholly in- 
terrupted by the terrible events that had oocuired, and of 
which the consequences still were far from being at an end* 
Still, though rarely, she met a solitary peasant— somedmai 
a group of three or more, returning homeward with 
implements of husbandry, not as before, mirthM and 
tive, but silent, or conversing in low and distmstfid 
which indicated too plainly the subject of thor 
Sometimes, also, the lonely voice of the eowbctd 
from the adjacent plains ; and mingled witli tmk yciawKii 
sounds, as she approached the town, were fcetrd ^ iteam 
of the victim who writhed beneath tb« lash <if i^ ccMik 
tioner, or the still more piercmg cry of tl» wnMiitf t^jtf^ w 
mother who watched the dying ■goajas «# a iMHrtRs^c win. nr 
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hosbftnd. Tenrified at the heart, and yet but the more 
confirmed in her resolndon, she tarned aside for a few 
moments into a narrow fannhonse lane, and kneeling with 
clasped hands beneath an overiianging oak, gave ntteranee 
to an indistinct and hnnied prajer that her mission might 
be prosporons. 

While she was thus occnpied, the sonnd of seya*al voices 
coming np the lane arrested her attention, and suggested 
the pmdence of secreting herselfmore closely amongst the 
i^hmbs that clothed the hedges on either aide. The dim 
light made the task of concealment easy, and she coold hear 
from her hiding-place the conyersation of the strangers. 

"Theaze be what comes, Jimmy," said one of f^e 
speakers, the first ^o was aadible to Aqoila, " of 'getting 
anver-gronnd. I warned ye all against it, did I not ? I 
tawld ye well enough, an* oten enough, that I niver knew 
mnch good come o' creepen long about upon the znrvace o* 
the wordle, — ^and IVe seen years enough under-gronnd 
to knaw what I speak of. If s mon natnraller, I'll main- 
tain it ; it's the nat'ral end of man ; all are miners in the 
long-run, however long tha may ztrive to put oS the prac- 
tice o' tha precession." 

'< Aye, Ned, ye did warn us, showr enough ; an' I 
would vor one I had taken your advice, an' niver put my 
head an inch above the shaft to run a wild-goose chase 
ater Monmouth an' his nonsense. Ah, the merry hills o' 
Mendip ! we were snug enough in our warren till themmy 
rebel ferrets got us out o' 'em to get our neck in the inzide 
o' a halter. I warrant we ha' zeen our last o' 'em." 

'' Aye, Jimmy, I doubt we shall niver handle a pick in 
the Mendip vein again." 

*' The more the pity, Ned, zay I. The more I zee o't, 
the more showr I be that there's no life auver-ground. 
It's all a wilderness ; there's too much light an' room— 
my eyes will be dazzled out o' my head wi' tha znnshino 
avore I get into the bowels o' the yarth again. And then. 
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whj as Tor makin' oat the way ye want abov^ groand, it's 
clear nnpossible ; I have lost mine fifty times a day zance 
I came apon the zurace ; zd many roads, an' paths, an' 
cross-tnmings, as wonld dndder longer heads than mine. 
Now, nnder-gronnd, ye zee, a* the way is straight avore ye 
— a child ood'n miss ot. Bat all's anyer now ; I doabt we 
shall iver enter into the bowels o' the yarth again, until 
we're carried in, a-ma-be, in a deal qnt, vor good an' all, 
nif Camel Eirke leave ns even thio lack azell, an' not 
rather hitch ns ap for a cugn on earn o' themmy vinger- 
posts abont Bedjwater." 

" Hoo, man !" cried the former speaker, in a more cheer- 
ing tone, " don't ye goo on croakin at thic rate. There 
be coal*pits oat o' Zammerzet, an' as deep as any in the 
Mendip range. Stay here a bit, till it gets dorker. The 
dragoons are not abed yet." 

They drew aside near the entrance of the lane. Pre- 
sently a low whisper tras heard at a short distance in the 
direction by which they had approached. 

'' That's Pitman," said one. 

" Aye, he went to the yaihoose a-hear the wood to hire 
news o' Kirke. We shall have znm tidings now." 

They answered the signal by a (umilar sound, and pre- 
sently Aqoila heard another pair of feet approaching hastily 
np the lane. 

" Well, Pitman, what's the news ?" 

" What ! are ye zafe there, lads ? The news are bad 
enough— worse than befgre.** 

" Worse ?" 

" Aye— they zay Gomel Kirke is to give up the com- 
Qiand in theazamy parts avore long." 

" Call you that bad news ?" ... 

"No — but they zay there'a a worserer commg in iz 

^ * * That cannot be," awd the first speaker, " unless they 
zaught after the t'other in a place that I won't name. 
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** Bat it 18 troe though, only with one smaU difference. 
They say thb new*comer is a great law jadge, saprisiog 
fierce, and desperd fond o' money. He will do nothing 
▼or love, pnt anything yor money. Now the whole oonn- 
try knowB Eorke ood do nothing either for love or money. 
Zo there's znm small differ to rejoice at for the rich, but 
worse than nothing for the poor." 

'' Bad news yon bring ns, showr enough," said the fint 
speaker. " Well, comndes, let us move-HStrange doings 
in this upper wordle I— the more fools we not to keep our 
noses in our holes when we might" 

They passed on, and Aquil^ leaving her hiding-place, 
resumed her journey to the town, which now lay close at 
hand. Before she entered the place, however, she was 
again interrupted by the approach of footsteps, and once 
more turned aside to avoid tiie risk of falling into rojffian 
hands. 

'* Well, Shamns, here^s your post," exclaimed one of the 
soldiers (for such she could perceive th^ woe), who now * 
approached her ; *^ an' let me see now how you'll behave, 
an' what an account Til have to give o' you to the Gomel 
in the momin." 

^^ Well, an' what am I to do here, now that I'm come ?" 

'^Nothin in the world, only to keep watch, and not to 
let one pass but what's able for to give you the counthersign. 
It's asy work. Let me see now what a hand you'll midce 
e' the beg'nin ; an' there's no knowin what the Cornel 
might do for you yet." 

'^ It's well in my way," sud Shamns, " to be shoulderin 
a musket here on the high road aiqnal to a common soger; 
it's well become my parentage to do the likes!" 

*^ A', d'ye hear," Morty ezdaimed, in a tone of surprise 
and in^gnation — ^* is it talkia that way you are still, now, 
afther havin as narrow an escape o' the gallows this 
momin, as ought to satisfy any one ? How would it be- 
oome your parentage^ do you think, to have you goin op 
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laddher-lane this morning in the sight o' the whole place ? 
Wonld it be well in joxa way to be hung, do yon think ?** 

« There's no disgrace in that, these times/' said Shamns; 
*' there's a dale o' genteel people takin to it of late. If it 
goes on as it did this time back, I wouldn't wondher if 
everybody got ashamed to die aflher any other manner." 

^' That's all as people fancies it," replied Morty ; " all's 
in likin. One man is for one death, one for another. Some 
likes hangin, more likes* drowndin, more wonld be betther 
plased you'd shoot 'em, an' so on. But where's the one at 
ail wodd be so cracked an' to say he wouldn't rather be 
left alive than any one o' the whole ?" 

*' Well, maybe you're right," said Shamus, in a yielding 
tone. '' I never was a patch upon yon for arguf^ so I 
won't thry it now with you." 

" Very well ; I must go back, now, and keep guard at 
the Cumel's own door. There isn't one only myself, that 
he'd thrust for to keep guard upon him when he's asleep ; ' 
which is the greatest o' compliments, to say that next to 
himself 'tis me he'd thrust to watch him." 

** More luck to you, Morty, an' good night." 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The instant Aquila heard the Irishman say that he was 
about returning to the quarters of Eirke, she determmed 
on placing herself under his protection, rather than trust to 
the perilous interruptions she might anticipate in attempt- 
ing to arrive at the presence of the Colonel without a guide. 
Accordingly she advanced hastily from her place of con- 
cealment and approached the speakers. 

** Stop !" cried Morty, as he heard the footsteps drawing 
near— *< There's an opportunity for you now, Shamus, to 
show if you know your jnty. Let me see now how you'll 
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do joar bnimeBs. Mind, you're to let no man pass that 
isn't able to g^ve 70a the oonntbereign. Well, why don't 
yon cry ^ Halt ! who cornea there ?' — ^Why^ man, they'd be 
a-top 0' yon while yon'd be thinkin of it, if that's the way 
yon go on." 

*^Halt! wlie comes there ?" cried Shamns, in a loud voice. 

^ A friend," AquOa answered timidly. 

(< Well, whatll you say now ?" said Mcrty to his pupil, 
observing him hesitate. 

** There's the puzzle— why," answered Shamns, ^ yoa 
toult me not to let e'er a man pass that couldn't give the 
counthersign, but you didn't t^ me a word at all o' what 
I was to do in case it is a woman that come." 

«< E' then, d'ye hear ?" exclaimed Morfy. '< Sure 'tisn't 
at a wake or a weddin you are, man ? Sure the world 
knows that, in the coorse 0' war, any one at all that would 
come out fh>ntin yon an' you undher arms goes for a man." 

'^ Oh, very wdS, if that's to be the way of it," cried 
Shamns—" Advance, firind, an' ipve the counthersigii." 

'< That's right," said Moity. *' Well, stop asy now, tiU 
we see what shell have to saj for herself." 

" Good friends," said Aquila, coming near, " can yoa 
lead me to the quarters of your Colojiel?" 

'' Thaf s not the right counthersign, Morty." 

" 'Tis too late now for you to see the Oumel," answered 
Morty. '' Who are you, or what's your business with him ?" 

*' Have you a sister, friend ?" exclaimed Aquila in a be- 
seeching tone. 

" I have so-«na batch of 'em." 

"If there be one amongst them," said Aquila, " whom yoa 
love more dearly than the rest, for her sake, I entreat yoo, 
good fellow, to be kind to me," 

" Wel^ Shamus, I'm blest but that's tindber. Well, 
an' what do you want me to do ? or what is it that makes 
yon be goin rovm this hour 0' the night ? Sure you know 
this is no place for anybody to face to these times." 
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« I have bnsiness with the Colonel." 

" Well, gi' me your message, an' I'll take it to him.** 

" That would not answer. I want to speak with him 
myself." 

" Well, yon're too late too-night. The Camel will be 
in bed by the time I get back to his qaarters ; an' I'd like 
to see the man that daar wake him up when he'd be asleep 
without his own ordhers." 

Aqnila paused for a few moments in the deepest distress 
of mind. Her uncertainty with respect to Arthur's fate, 
and 3^t her fear of learning the worst, made her hesitate 
before she spoke again. 

** Can you tell me, friend," she asked, at length, '* whe- 
ther there were any prisoners brought into Bridgewater 
to-niglit ?" 

** There was — a power." 

" From Taunton ?" 

'* Yes — I hear talks o' there bein two from Taunton 
also." 

After another pause, she asked — 

<« Do you know what has become of them ?" 

*' Th^ was none of *em thried yet, excq>lin one ould 
man that was taken by mistake. There's a dale o' priso- 
ners from different parts that's to go before 'em yet." 

«< Was there one amongst them," said Aquila, '' of the 
name of Fullarton ?" 

*' I don't rightly know — I didn't hear theur names," said 
Morty, hesitating ; and then starting wkh a look of sudden 
recolleetion, he added, '< From Taunton ?*-Fullarton ? Eh, 
Shamus, don't yon think you know that name ?" 

'* If I don't, I ought," answered his brother, *^ an' you 
likewise. Sure 'tis tiie yery name o' the onld jettleman 
that paid our bill at the Three Crowns that time when we 
happened to be short taken for small change.** 

'' It's the thruth your tellin. An' is your nane Fullar- 
ton ?" he added, turning to Aquihi. 
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<* An' IB it tbe onld jetdeman himself that has the mis- 
fortune o' bein in ?" 

^'NOy" replied AqoiU, weeping at the sound of kindness 
and of interest, though from a stranger ; *^ it is his son— 
m J brother." 

*^ Move's the pity! An' you're comin to Kirke to beg 
him off? Why then Tm better plazed than what 1 won't 
mention, that you perched upon myself to-night ; an' yon 
have some rason to be pUzed at it too. Til engage 111 show 
you the way an' welcome ; an' proud I'd be I could do 
more than that for your father^s child. I'm in dbread it's 
no use for you to think o' seein the Gumel to-night, but 
you'll be safe and sound for the night, and you can see him 
as airly as you like in the momm. Won't that match yon?" 

"Are you sure, good friend," asked Aquila, in an 
anxious tone, ^Hhat this prisoner, my brother, of whom I 
speak, Is still in custody and living?" 

** Fm sure I know he is. Make your mind asy." 

''Then," said Aquila, with deep feeling, '' I accept your 
offered kindness with the warmest thanks. I am sure 
I can rely upon you, for you speak like one who is sincere. 
If you be otiierwise, may heaven forgive you 1" 

'' Don't fear, a-chree I Amn't I an Irishman ? an' 
aren't yon a faimale ? — not to spake o' bein' your other's 
child, that showed himself a jetdeman to us of ould, which 
we don't forget. FU engage I'll take the same care o' you 
as if you war my own sisther ; an' what more can I say ?" 

<< I believe yon«— I place my sole dependance on yon," 
said Aquila. " I am a poor weak woman ; I have now no 
other Mend but Heaven." 

'< Don't ciy now, or youll desthroy me entirely," ex- 
claimed Morty, entirely melted ; '^ only thrust to my honour, 
as I tell you. Did you or anybody else ever hear oi omt 
o' the name actin the vagabone ? I'll engage yon didn't. 
You may depind your life upon me, now ; and that's mors 
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thftn I oonld promise 70a for some of oar commerades, if 
70a had the luck to meet with 'em. So come along now^ 
I tell yon, an' don't be one bit in dhread." 

Withont farther hesitation, Aqoila hastOy wiped the 
tears from her eyes and accompanied her Irish escort. She 
flioon had reason to congratulate herself on having found so 
inflnential a protector. They were repeatedly challenged, 
as well by the sentinels on gaard, as by the intoxicated 
soldiery, whom they met staggering toward their quarters 
from the neighbouring ale-houses, and whose insolence it 
required all the address and authority of her companion to 
restrain within due bounds. On arriving opposite the gaol, 
to which the prisoners had been removed immediately after 
the court had broken up, Morty paused and addressed his 
protegee. 

'* Would you be in dhread 0' facin' into the gad if yon 
were sure 0' being safe there for the night ?" 

^' I am ready to go wherever you advise me : I place 
my entire dependance upon you." 

" Very well ; that's enough. The turnkey is my friud, 
an' you're sure 0' bein let out airly in the momin, when 
all the prisoners will be brought before the coort. Til take 
care an' see you well provided for the night." 

'^ I have nothing but my thanks to offer you." 

'* An' isn't it enough ? Don't be talkin that way, I tell 
you." 

They were interrupted by the challenge of the sentinel, 
as Morty approached a small door leading to the turnkey's 
rooms. Morty gave |he countersign. 

** Pass on," said the sentinel, turning from them. '^ Stay, 
—who have you got with you ?" 

"A prisoner," answered Morty, repeating the same 
answer which he had made to all who questioned him to 
the same purpose as they came along. 

He knocked at the door, where he had to meet a simflar 
challenge before he was admitted. The turnkey, on whose 

T 
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temper the i^oomj tnd htratBing nature of hie oooapations 
seemed to hare prodaced its costomarj effiscty reoeiTed them 
with no friendly aspect. 

** Pdsoneit^pmoQer-^viinisoDery'' he repeated in a fretfiil 
lone ; ^' i^there nirer to be an end o't ? Whj nif the 
wordie holds on ao vor a little time longer, the course o* 
things mnst elter : all the honest men an* womfn moat come 
inside the waDs, an' leek ont the rognes andfebele, kistesd 
o' locUn them in, for- there's ne'er a gaol in Bedgwater 
will bold the half o' 'em. I war'ot there's no rear my looks 
and keys wiU get eaten with rust in the wards ao long ss 
Kirke's in the West." 

*' Whisht i Misther Twnkef," said Mortj, <« an' whisper 
hethsr. Timli a prisoner at all I have for joor-^^aly sll 
a shanL "Hs a decent girl, a frind o' my own, the* I have 
hron^t in here^ thinldn she'd be safer nnder tfie care of a 
credible, responiuble fiunily, like your own, for the night, 
than, maybe, in more places abent the town, these times. 
An' knew I might coont ^ipon yonr frindddp." 

«£h? no prisoner, do yon aay?'' said the tomkeyin 
better hamonr ; ^' she's the more wdcome then, aa' jnst in 
the right time, yor iny wife an' daughter an myael were 
goin ta have a bit o' zapper iszide. Zo ctep avore.' 

Aqoila coold well have spared the hosfntaiity, If it had 
been in her power to choose. While she hesitated, a door 
opened at a Uttle distance along the passage, and a voioe, 
female in its tone, bnt harsh enoa§^ m ita expression for 
the rader sex, vss heard te exclaims 

" Well, what spoort are ye ater new, Teddy, that ye let 
the anpper cool vor ye ?" 

This query put the whole party in motio(^ toward the 
inner room, to Aqnila's great wieasiness, bnt to the hearty 
and undisguised satisfaction of Morty Delaney. His presence 
contributed to render Aqnila's presence at the supper-table of 
the turnkey less embarrassittg than she had anticipated. He 
talked, laughed, jested, sang, and ate and drank in such a 
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manner as to divert the cnriosity of the women from herself 
with a dexterity for which she felt obliged to him. 

B^i<xre retiring for the night, he took an opportunity of 
speaking with her alone. 

" I was axin these what sort o' thratement they could 
give yoQ^" he said. ^' They havn't e'er a i^are bed, so yon 
most be continted to take a share o' the daughter's, which 
I'm sorry for ; bnt she's a very dacent good crathnr for all. 
Is there anything more now you'd have me do for yon be- 
fore I go?" 

" There is one thing," replied Aqnila anxiously. 

« An' what IB it ?" 

<< Could you enable me to see my brother ?" 

« Is it to-night ?" 

" If possible — ^yes." 

*^ Oh, then I'm in dhread its quite an' dane impossible. 
Bat theoe^s no harm in axin." 

He left the room to look for the turnkey, and in a few 
minates returned with a more ^ooncaging look than be- 
fore. 

^ The turnkey offers no objection," he said, '' since I'll 
be answerable to him ; but there's two lads, cummerade» 
o' my own, keepin' guard upon him, diat must be spoken 
to fint. I know them both well, of coorse.^ One of 'em 
would do anything for me, an' the other would do anything 
for brandy. So I must go an' thiy what's to be done by 
plazin' both after their own &ncy." 

In something more than a quarter of an hour he returned 
and beckoned hastily. 

*' Come along, all's right. Don't be in dhread of any 
one." 

He left the room, and Aqnila followed on the instant. 
The sunnier moon, which had already passed the noon of 
night, gave them light across the prison-yard. The turnkey 
received them at a small door on the opposite side. As- 
cending a staircase, worn and coated with mud, they 
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retched a Unding-pUtce, where two eoldiers kept gawd be- 
fore ft door. Passing between the sentinelsy and tnnung 
the lock, Morty poshed in the door sofficientlj to allow the 
entrance of a single person. Obeying a hurried motion of 
hb hand, Aqnila glided hastily into the apartment, and the 
door was shut to and locked behind her. There» on a k>w 
palleti fettered and in his clothes, and with tiie moonlight 
firom the grated window shming fixll upon his fignre, she 
beheld the darling object of her search, her brother, sleep- 
ing the sweet sleep of an nntronbled conscience. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Foa some time Aqnila remained stooping over and gazing 
fondly on her brother, nnwilling to break the repose in which 
he seemed to be so profonndly sunk. For the present it 
was enough for her that she stood watching beside him, 
and beheld him firee from pain or injury. It seemed as if 
she had so far succeeded in snatching him from the stroke 
of death. The rest she left to hope. 

While she stood thus irresolute, the sleeper was awakened 
by some accidental noise without. He awoke hurriedlj, 
and started up surprised on seeing a female figure standing 
hj his pallet. 

'* Who is there?*' he said, confusedly. 

** Dear Arthur, don't you know me ?" 

Instancy, and as by instinct, the brother and uster were 
locked In each other's arms. Aquila, already exhaosted 
by ^Uigne and anxiety, and now wholly unable to resist her 
feeUngai wept long and convulsiTely upon his neck. Arthur, 
aoaroe yet entirely recollected, striving to recall the circom- 
alanoes in which he stood, nnoonscious of eyeiTthing bnt 
that he held his sister in his arms, and perplexed to think 
how it was thai he beheld her in such a place, or what 
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it was that made her weep, stood full of wonder and 
anxiety. 

*^ Aqnila ! Is it possible ? How's this ? I can scarce — 
yes, yes, I see it all. I remember now ; it is my prison. 
I had sach dreams — such blissfal, exquisite dreams, that I 
coold have slept a year. Bnt how did yon come here ? 
Where is our father ?" 

" He is well, I hope." 

^' You have not seen him then ? said her brother. '' And 
yet, fool as I am, surely I might well judge you could not 
in the time. — But how did you come here ? and why ? It 
was very hazardous." 

^'Had I not motive enough to come and see you, 
Arthur ?" 

*' Motive to desire it, but by no means to venture on the 
patting it in execution. It was exceedingly rash in yon. 
Why did you not immediately set out for Minehead ?" 

*' Aye," said Aquila, " and what answer then should I 
have made, when our father asked me what had become of 
Arthur ?" 

'* Better lose one than both," replied her brother; " and 
infinitely better he should learn my lot from your lips, than 
hear, perhaps, of the ruin of both from a stranger's. Oh, 
my dear sister, it was fearful rashness 1" 

'< Was it ?" said Aquila, with a smile that had something 
of wilduess in it. "Well, only the more like Aquila. 
When I am prudent, Eirke will be humane — and soonw a 
great deal, I hope, for your sake, Arthur. I was ever rash, 
you know — ^none should know better, for none more dearly 
paid for it. My rashness it was that crossed your prudence 
once, and left you trusting now to Kirke's humanity. Do 
not think of me yet, Arthur." 

'^ But I must," replied her brother anxiously ; " and the 
more I think, the more I am terrified for you and for our 
parent. Life ? — why, what's that ? In peace or in war 
we have hold of that. To death the sleeping-chamber is 
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jQBt as aoceesible as the line of battle. I should die once, 
and by as snre a blow as ever Kirke can strike, eren with 
his craelest w31. I conld not flj from Nature, though I 
shofdd neTer have Men into the hands of Elrke — of 
Natwe's deadly enemy. Bnt war, Acpnla, has accidents 
mote to be feared than death. They can bnt take my life, 
which somewhere I must needs resign ; bat for yon ** 

« Fear not for me," exdumed Aqnila hastily ; ^ thongh 
I am headlong, Providence can be Idnd and good. I have 
found a protector and a friend even here where all seemed 
foes, and who has already shown that I may depend on his 
sincerity. — ^You shake your head, as if you would say, 
' Trust not to that too surely ;' but is it nothing that he 
has thus enabled me to see and speak with you?" 

She then gave Arthur a brief account of her journey, 
and of her fortunate meeting with the Irishman ; Bu^^irees- 
ing, however, all allusion to the leading object of her un- 
dertaking. Her broliier's uneasiness did not seem in any 
degree diminished after he had heard her to an «id. 

^^ You have seen nothmg whatever," he exclumed, ^ to 
lessen my regret that yon should have thought of such 
a journey. Bnt it is now too late to speak of that, and 
you must only provide, as speedily as may be, for your own 
safety. If it were possible, 1 would urge you to leave 
Bridgewater to-night ; — at sll events, I charge you, let the 
earliest light of morning witness your departure. It is no 
kindness, Aqnila, to remain with me : if I must so socm 
be severed from this world and its interests, the less frcxn 
henceforth they occupy my thoughts the better." 

'' But what," said Aqnila in an eager tone, '* if we were 
not to part so soon ? Is Kirke entirely destitute of mercy ? 
He must remember, surely, he was once our guest, and 
greeted with an open welcome to our fireside. He is not 
all a monster, surely, Arthur." 

^' Alas !'' answered the prisoner, <' there's nothing to be 
hoped from Eirke. They tell stories of him smce his entiy 
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into Biidgewater that would show him capable of any- 
thing/' 

" Do yon think/' asked Aqnila, " that if he were steel 
or adamant, words oonld not stiD be fonnd to soften him ?" 

'^ They must be songhti I fear then," replied her brother^ 
** in some language yet unknown to his yictims in the West, 
for they as yet haye fonnd entreaty vun/' 

** Perhaps," said Aqniia hnrriedlyi like one who strides 
to escape an unwelcome conviction, — '' perhaps they did 
not strike the chord aright. There is no breast, howevei^ 
stubborn to the sound of prayer'— *no heart, however jarred 
and shattered by the discord of conflicting passions, that has 
not still one string m tune if it were only possible to find h." 

'* Aquila," asked the prisoner anxioasly, taking her hand, 
<' what is it that you think of?" 

*' To seek that chord in his," cried Aquila, bursting into 
tears,— ^^^ to fling myself at his feet and plead with him for 
my brother's life." 

<< Madness on madness !" Arthur exdaimed, in terror-— 
** 'tis the dream of an enthusiast, and foil of danger ! What ? 
place yourself open-eyed in the power of our professed and 
nnrelentmg enemy ? This indeed would be to consummate 
the misfortunes of our house. I conjure yon, sister, by our 
father's reverend hairs, and by our mother's grave, to think 
no more of this." 

^ What| then, do yon bid me do ?" said his sister, turn- 
ing away impatiently, and regardiog him aside with a look 
in which a degree of anger was mingled with petulance. 
*' I am to stay here, am I ? or go here or there, with a rein 
upon my tongue, while they are leading yon to the scaffold ? 
Am I, truly ? — I, who have earued that fate for you by my 
self-will? Say you so, brother? Am I to hear from this 
babbler's tongue and that, how Arthur Fullarton received 
his sentence from the lips of Eirke — ^how it was put in 
force, and how his sister hid her head in silence — she who 
had brought him to that fate by her presumptuous speech 
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— and how she was silent, and beheld him die, and never 
cried for * mercy I* though it might have saved him ? Oh, 
talk to the walls and stones to hold their peace, and not to 
a despairing and broken-hearted aster I — ^What ! I, with 
an immortal sonl and human heart, should fall below irra- 
tional things in sympathy ? The very beast that groveb in 
the mire will utter its piteous cry of misery when it beholds 
its fellow die, and shall I do less for a brother ? Merciful 
Heaven !" she continued, clasping her hands in awe and 
looking upward through her teara, ''thy lightnings sure 
would overtake me could I so forget the order thou hast 
mader 

** Aquila, hear mo ■ ** 

*^ What ! Arthur, my own brother, must thou die ? shall 
he take thee from us, Arthur ?** she continued, resting her 
hands on his neck, and gazing fondly and through floods of 
tears into his face ; '' and shalt thou who wert loved so 
much — so very much — ^not have one friend now who wiQ 
cry * spare— spare us our brother 1' Wouldst thou have it 
so, Arthur, indeed ! I beseech thee, then, to turn to other 
ears than mine ; for thou wert dear to me from infancy, and 
I cannot bear to see thee torn from me now without one 
shriek for pardon." 

Saying this, she sunk upon his shoulder and gave full 
vent to her feelings in a fit of convulsive weeping. 

Perplexed and troubled, Arthur remained for a long time 
without answering. He knew his sister^s vehemence of 
character — ^he knew how much of self-will there was mingled 
with her very integrity of purpose, and he feared to defeat 
his own end by thwarting her unseasonably. 

" No, Arthur," she said more cahnly, after the long- 
gathering fit of grief had passed away, '' Eirke cannot be, 
I am sure, the heart of flint that you would have me fear. 
I am sure that he will hear me when he seei^ me kneeliog 
at his feet, and pleading for one whom he has no cause to 
remember with nnidndness. Be not uneasy, therefore, Ar- 
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thnr, on my accoant — ^for, sorely, had he intended ill to me, 
he wonld not have exempted me when yon were sought for." 

Withont making a direct answer, her brother took her 
hand and looked on her for a long time with a serioas air, 
as if he desired to impress her deeply beforehand with the 
importance of what he was abont to say. 

^* Aqnila," said he grayely, '^ I entreat yon for a few 
moments to lay aside all qnestion of mere feeling — all 
thought of onr own earthly happiness, and hear me with 
attention." 

'* Well, Arthnr, what is it yon desire to say ?" 

'* Will yon promise to consider it ?'* 

« I win— I do." 

" Has it never stmck yon then, my dear sister, amid all 
these plans of appealing to the clemency of Eirke, (that 
refnge most foriom !) that there may be an evil even worse 
than death to fear ? — ^that yonr honour, my sister, may be 
concerned in the issue ?" 

^* A woman's honour, Arthur," replied Aqmla, with a 
calmness which showed the suggestion was not new to her, 
'' is always in her power." 

<< The deep damnation of the will,'' said Arthur, sternly 
but calmly, ^' it may be always in her power to avoid ; but 
what is to be thought even of the will of her who freely 
incurs the danger ?" 

'^ I have a Friend in heaven in whom I trust," replied 
Aquila. *' He sees my motive, and He will defend me for 
the motive's sake." 

** It is written," said Arthur, raising his hand with a 
look of solemnity and warning, — *' it is written, * Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.'" 

<<I tempt him not, but trust in him," replied Aquila 
firmly. ^* It is not from the mission of charity that he with- 
draws his aid." 

*' It is enough, Aquila," said her brother: ^' I have spoken 
alL Yon see these hrons— -those fetters that confine my 
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fimlM— tlHMe prisoB-lMun Uiafe shut out tbe Ihonght of 
liberftf. Were I free from theae, I would not trust to word& 
I would then be sore that JOB did not apeak with Elrke; bat 
now jaa are yoor own miatreas, and I have aefy words and 
the Mthorily which they afaooldderiye from Natmow I have 
no iorther power. I haye tM jonall-^ have done a bro- 
ther'a part" 

'' As ew, Arthnr/' repfied Ua sister, ''fiiDy and faith- 
fnllf . When, from a child, did yon do otherwise ? Yon 
have indeed discharged the dnty of a brother — ^let me now 
do a sister^s." 

Arthur remained silent Ihr aome moments^ and thMi said 
with an altered Toioe and with a softened manner : 

'*lSnce yon hare so inUy deliberated on tiiis pointy Aqnila, 
and since yon will not be ruled by nie» at least attend to my 
advice. Be prepaied, Aqnila, to be diiappi^ted* Should 
Kirke relnse your prayer, (as I am fully assured be will not 
do otherwise,) do not yield to idle feeling of dqjeotion, but 
bow snbmiseively to the evil which Heayen permits. The 
longer I fiye, the more I feel the folly, not to say the wicfced- 
neas, of all impatience." 

*'!% is hud to thhik," aaid Aqullay " that Providence 
wills the cmel^ of Elrke." 

'* But Providence permits it, AquOa, for ends beyond our 
power to penetrate ; and that is enough for us. Be patient 
then, and do not suffer youraelf to be hurried, dther in the 
preaenoe of Elrke or out of it, into the expresaion of feel- 
inga against him which you might afterwards bitterly repent. 
You sre over warm, AquHa, and I fear not your inteotiona, 
but your temper. Will you promise me then, that in what* 
ever manner Kirke may receive your prayer, or howsoever 
he may act towards those yon love, you will bear die result 
with patience ?^ 

" I will strive to do ao— -I cannot promise more." 

** I am aatiafied. If I die, I die contented, be Assured 
of that. We part earlier than we looked for, it is true ; bot 
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we shoiild have parted some day, a&d with perii«I» *^ 
time for a fkrewelL Besides, not all your duties or a^' 
tions die with me ; we have yet one fiiend iei»«i*^^J 

whose age— in that event left donbly lone— wiU deBO^"^ 

all a danghter's caie." 

*' Fear not»'' said AqnOa, « I wiU remember all.'' 



CHAPTER XLI. 



>^ 



was opened, and the rdce of Morty Delaney was ^ 

at the apertnre. ^^ 

" Well, it's time to be thinkin o' movin. There's rmi^^ 
in all things." 

"I will follow you immediately," replied Aqnil^^T^^ 
** Arthur, good night. I leave you with a mind m<Mfe ^*^ 
of hope than I brought with me hither." 

** Aquiia," said her brother, as he returned her affectio^**^ 
ate farewell, " there are yet some hours to morning. Bi 
ploy a portion of the interval, I entreat you, in consideii 
the step yon are about to take.** 

** Be assured," replied Aquila, " that I will leave nothii 
nnoensidered. Good night." 

They parted, and Aqnila, following her guide, was x-^-i.. 
conducted across the prison-yard and into the tunike^r*^^ 
room. Notwithstanding her anxiety and suspense, lae^» 
sleep, almost as soon as she had taken the place appoint 
for her by the side of the gaoler's daughter, was sound 
unbroken. 

One dream she had— one of those nngular fancies whi^ w 
sometimes leave an impression on the feelings, eo mucK 
more vivid than any that is reodved even in the wakiri 
senses. She thought she was again in conversation wit^ 
her brother. She waa ardently combating, as before, l|- 
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evident repugnance to her making an. appeal to Eirke. She 
spoke with yehemenoe, and, as die thought, with reason ; 
but he appeared to listen sadlj, smiling monrnfoUy now 
and then, and seeming abont to speak, and then stopping 
short, like one who can scarce restrain his thoughts and 
yet feels as if their ntterance woold be in yam. At length, 
when she entreated him to say if he did not agree with 
her, he stooped down, and pressing her arm, whispered 
some words into her ear, the purport of which she could 
not distinctly gather, but whidi, heard eyen partially as 
they were, filled all her soul, she knew not why, with a 
pierdng and almost intolerable melancholy. She wished 
to hear them all, and urged him to repeat what he had 
said ; but he refused to do so, nor could all her entreaties 
induce him to say again what he had said. She woke 
while pressing him to speak, but now could call to mind 
no portion dther of the words or meaning of the whisper 
ahe had heard him utter. She strove with all the efforts 
of her memory to call them to her mind, but nothing re- 
mained except the thrill of wild and unusual melancholj 
which the sound had first exdted. 

Early in the morning, her protector, Morty, was fiuthfnl 
to his promise. The turnkey's daughter, a West-country 
damsel, too simple of mind and blooming in frame to hie 
the habitual inmate of a county gaol, awoke her np with 
the news that the Irish soldier was already in the yard and 
desured io speak with her. 

" I aed ye'd eat a bit though," she added, *' avore ye'd 
go voath. Nif there be any o' yer vrends among theaaamy 
prisoner vawk, je'U have time enough vor 't avore they're 
taken to the court." 

*'I am obliged to you, my good girl," replied Aqnila, 
** but I had rather speak with him at once.** 

^* Well, I'se tell en so ; an' while you are rightin yer 
dawae^ Fse bid en wait below vor ye." 

By Morty's persuasion, Aquila was induced to take 
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tbe indefktigahle Movtf bad oontrived for tlie preaent to 
plaofi AqnUa, recommeodiog her as *' a responsiMe jovoig 
lady from the Weet, who bad business wtlh tbe Onmel ; 
an' thai any dviliky shown bar woaldn'ft be thrown away, 
abe'd find, either on himaelf or on his nastber." 

Finding the old lady dvpeaed lo be anommodatnig, 
Morty introdnoed Aqi^a, iHio^ timidly, and with a low 
obeiaanee, look her seat in the amall parlour. Here, in the 
midst of tbe rdgning horfora, she perceived, with a stnmge 
alteralson of ieding, that the ordhiary baeineas, and even 
the ordinary yanitios of li^ proceeded in thnr nswd eonne. 
The yonnger female was sitting with her ieet in stocks, hef 
shoaldera drawn back and closely confined in one of those 
maobines, to which perhaps we are indebted for ^e stan^ed 
and ri^ figures whkb stare fixun the canvass ci antique 
portrut-painten. A book was m her band, a ^>iiiet stood 
adjacent on which some sheets of mnsic were lykg open at 
the daily lesaon. Kor was it long before Aqn94 was called 
npon to judge of and prononnce npon the proficiency of the 
OTertaaked and somewhat ill-hmnoured papiL 

There was one object in the room whidi more than all 
beside had rivetted the attention of Aqnila inmost 6*01x1 
tbe moment of her entrance. It was the doer which her 
Iiish friend had takan an opportunity of pointuig oot to 
her as tbal which lad to the apartment of '* the Camel." 
It was with difficulty she conld withdraw her eyes from 
this absorbing centre of interest, so- as to pay erai an im- 
perfeot awl distracted attention to the perfermanoe <^ tbe 
yoong musician. 

^^ It la very well," said the old lady, addressing her 
daogbter. '' Yoo ca« lay tbe misic aside awhile and read 
na that ballad which yon left nnfinished the other day, of 
the la<^ in Ixish histoiy, whoae wedding*day proved so 
nnfortnnate. You ^vill excuse us, yoong woman," she added, 
turning to Aquila, *' if our reading should seem tedious." 

Aqifla begged that her presenee might not be regarded, 
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and the pnpi), appeariog to be relieved at her release from 
the instmment, read aload the following version of a tradi- 
tion still remembered on the western side of the Channel. 

THE BRIDAL OF MALA.HIDE, 

AN IBISH LEGEND. 



I. 

The joy-bella are ringing t 

In gay Malahide, ' 

The ^sh wind is singing I 

Along the sea-aide ; 
The miSds are assembling ji 

With garlands of flowers, 
And the harpstrings are trembling 

In all the glad bowers. 

n. 

Swell, swell the gay measure I 

Roll trumpet and dmm ! 
'Mid greetings of pleasore 

In splendour they oomel 
The chancel is ready, 

The portal stands wide 
For the lord and the lady. 

The bridegroom and biide. 

m. 
What years, ere the latter, 

Of earthly delight 
The futare shall scatter 

0*er them in its flight! 
What blissful caresses 

Shall fortune bestow, 
Ere those dark-flowing t re ss es 

Fall white as the snow ! 

IV. 

Before the high altar 

Young Maud stands array*d ; 
With accents that falter 

Her promise is 
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From fiither and mother 

For ever to part, 
For him and no other 

To treasure her heart 

V. 

The worda are repeated, 

The bridal ia done, 
The rite is completed — 

The two, they are one ; 
The TOW, it is qraken 

All pnre from the heart. 
That most not be broken 

TiU life shall depart. 

VI. 

Hark ! 'mid the gay dangonr 

That oompass'd their car. 
Loud accents in anger 

Come mingling afisrl 
The foe*s on the border, 

His weapons resound 
Where the Unes in disorder 

Unguarded are fbtmd. 

VII. 

As wakes the good shepherd, 

The watchfi^ and bold, 
When the ounce or the leopard 

Is seen in the fold, 
So rises already 

The chief in his mail, 
While the new-manled lady 

Looks famtmg and pale. 

VIII. 

Son, hnabandf'and brother^ 
Arise to the strife, 

For sister and mother, 

. For children and wife! 

O'er hill and o*er hoUow, 
O'er mountain and plain. 

Up, true men, and follow I 
Let dastards remain ! 
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Farrah! tothetotUe! 

They foim into liiie<^' 
The shields, how they rattle 1 

The speais, how they shine ' 
Soon, soon shall the foeman 

His treacheiy nie«« 
On, bnrgher and yeomaOf 

To die or to do! 



The eve is dedhnng 

In lone Malahide, 
The maidens an twining 

Gay wreaths for the bride ; 
She marks them unheeding — 

Her heart is afiv, 
Where the clansmen are Ueeding 

For ker in the war. 



Hark! knd from the momitain 

It's Victory's cry ! 
0*er woocDand and iMmtain 

It rings to the sky ! 
The foe has retreated I 

He ties to the shore ; 
The spoflei's defeated^ 

The combat is o'er I 

With foreheads nnmffled 

The conquerors come — 
Bat why have they mnffied 

The lance and the dram? 
What form do they carry 

Aloft on the shield? 
And where does.ke tany, 

The lord efihafiflild? 



Te saw him at aomlBg 

Howgallatttaadgayf 
In bridal adorning, 

The iter of the day; 

Z 
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Now ireep for the lover— 

EQb trinmph is sped, 
Bis hope it is oyer! 
Theehieftainisdead! 



But for the miiden 

Who mourns for that chie( 
With heart overladen 

And rending with grief 1 
She sinks on the meadow 

In one moming-tide^ 
A wife and a widow, 

A maid and a bride! 

XV. 

Te maidens attending, 
Forbear to condole ! 

Yonr comfort is rending 
The depths of her sooL— 

Tme — ^true, 'twas a eltary 
For ages of pride ; 

He died in his glory- 
But, oh, he has died ! 

zvi. 

The war-cloak she raises 

All mournfully now. 
And steadfastly gazes 

Upon the cold brow ; 
That glance may for ever 

Unidter'd remain, 
But the bridegroom will never 

Betum it again. 

XVIL 

The dead-beOs are tolling 

In sad Malahide, 
The death-wail is rolling 

Along the sea^side ; 
The crowds^ heavy hearted^ 

Withdraw from thegreeOf 
For the sun has departed 

That brightened the scene i 
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ton Dene. One thought leading to another, snggested tb 
her at length a mode of attracting the attention of the latter, 
which she hoped might be snoceasfiil in procuring her ad- 
fflissionto his presence* She called to mind tiheyenes 
which on that mirthful evening she had sung at her father's 
desire, and which their military guest had repaid with so 
many flattering eulogies. While such recollections broaght 
the tears into her ejes, they were accompanied by a sng- 
gestion on which she did not &il to act. She took an op- 
portunity of making some observation, which showed that 
she understood the instrument, and which was followed, 
after a little further conversation, by an invitation to funuBh 
a specimen of her skill. It was what she had desired, and 
accordingly she did not decUne it. The old lady in the 
mean time sat, cautioning her daughter to pay attention, 
and to profit by what she saw. 

Kirke took his morning meal alone, and almost in mlence. 
The news of Jefferies' arrival in the West had somewhat 
disconcerted him, and by no means augmented the adreadj 
slender chance of leniency on which the prisoners in his 
charge could calculate. Before him lay what might he 
truly termed a list of the proscribed ; and the tyrant was 
occupied in marking out those individuals, with a pencil, on 
whom he intended that the visitation of the law, or ratha 
of his own arbitrary will, should most speedily descend. 
Amongst these the name of Arthur FoUarton was not for- 
gotten ; and his sister's, had Eirke been made awaie of the 
existence of strong evidence against her, might possiblj 
have found a pla^ beeide it. But in giving in^rmatioo, 
the double traitors, Andrews and his compaxiions, had 
omitted all mention of her as a participator in the offeaot 
The tyrant, too, singular as it might seem, preserved, amid 
all his real cruelty, a species of animal, tenderness towards 
the person of Aquila^ Which would still have made the 
thought of violence towards her in some degree an outrage 
on his own feeling|| all-selfish as they were. 
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While he was still occupied in looking over the list of 
names, the music of the spinet ceased in the adjoining cham- 
ber. It was shortly afterwards resumed, bj a more practised 
hand, as it would appear, and accompanied bj a low, sweet 
Toice, which, as well as the words that followed, seemed as 
if they had been once familiar to the ear of Kirke : 

I. 

Fui, tan the gay hearth, and fling back the barred door \ 
Strew, strew the freah nuhes around on onr floor ; 
And blithe be the wdoome in eveiy breast, 
For a soldier— a scldier to-night is cor gnest. 

n. 

If we valne the blessiifgs that shine at our hearth — 
The wife's smiling welcome, the infknt's sweet mirth—* 
While they charm ns at ere, let ns think npon those 
Who have bought with thdr blood onr domestic repose. 

It seemed as if the singer were aware that the purpose, 
which had induced her to attempt the performance, had been 
already effected, for she did not complete the song, and the 
utterance of those few lines appeared to cost no little effort. 
The instant the voice had ceased. Colonel Kirke rose softly 
from his seat, and walked on tiptoe toward the chamber 
door, — ^not that which led to the room in which the vo- 
calist was sitting, but that which opened on the common 
liinding-place, and where the subaltern already spoken of 
awaited his commands. 

*' Stephens," he said in a low voice, ^* come hither.*' 
The subaltern obeyed, and entered the apartment with him. 
<< Do you know," he said, after he had intimated to him 
to dose the door with as little noise as possible, '^ what 
stranger is in the next room with the people of the house?" 
** No, sir — ^but I can ascertain immediately.*' 
*' Do so ; go boldly in at that door, and ask to whom 
we are indebted for the song I heard just now. Leave the 
door open, that I may hear the answer." 
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The officer obeyed at once. Entering the next room,^ 
after a brief exchange of conrtesy with the old ladj, he re- 
peated the question almost in the same words in which he 
had reouTed it from the Colonel. 

*' Oh," replied the good Ud j, evidently highly gratified, 
<' it is too good of the Colonel to notice a poor little be- 
ginner. It was an attempt of Grertmde's. In time, I hope, 
she will do better. Gerdnde, hold np yonr head.'' 

** No, no," said Stephens ; ^* the Colonel has often had 
the pleasure of hearing that young lady. It was a stran- 
ger's Toice he was so much taken with." 

*' Oh," said the lady, in an altered tone, ^^ I see. A 
young woman from Taunton it is. Captain, that desires to 
speak with the ColoneL Poor creature, she seems sadly 
out of spirits I" 

The officer withdrew, and in a few nunutes returned, and 
approached Aquila with a gentle and obliging air. 

^' Colonel Eirke," he said, " desires me to say that he is 
quite at leisure now, if you should wish to see lum." 

Without the power of uttering a word in reply, Aquila 
rose and* followed the messenger, concealing her face and 
^gnre as well as she could, in order to prevent her terror 
from becoming too apparent. For the first time, as the 
door of EIrke's apartment closed behind her, she ftlt as i^ 
once more, she had added a wilder act of rsshness to aU 
that had gone before. The sight of Kirke's all-dreaded 
figure, standmg, statue-like, in the centre of the floor— the 
hurry of her spirits — the confusion of a thousand dreadful 
thoughts, each following the other in rapid snccesmon — ^his 
presence — ^his power— her brother's, her own danger — ^the 
warning of Arthur, all came rushing on her mind with an 
overwhelming force. All power of self-direction forsook 
her on the instant, and she moved and acted as if under 
the direction of an influence over which she had no con- 
trol At the moment when the subaltern withdrew from 
the apaitment, she fooiid herself involuntaiily tottering Uh. 
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** Ahf sir, we are miserable now !" 

^* Well, well — ^be calm— do not apeak again imtfl yon 
are composed." 

Somewhat pacified by his words, Aqnila did as he di- 
rected, and indulged the fit of weeping nntil her agitadon 
became almost exhansted. Eurke now approached her with 
a smiling air : 

** BilstresB Fallarton,'* he said, *^ when yon nng of a 
soldier, and when yon Tisit a soldier, it wonM be well done 
in yon to bring a little more of the warrior along with yon." 

'' Sir," replied Aqnila in a beseeching tone, " I hope yon 
will foigive me if I £M1 in j^ood manners. Alas ! sir, I am 
withont a fiiend now, and it b little wonder that a poor 
weak woman should want the strength to act aright." 

«( Do not say withont a fnend," sud Eirke with smne- 
thing like real kindliness of tone, *^ nntil yon hear that ISrkb 
IS indififorent to yonr happiness." 

*' Oh, conld I hope !— " Aqnila cried eageriy, clasping 
her hands ; and then restraining herself through the fiuur of 
presuming too far and prematurely on his words, she added, 
'* Ah, sur! our house is tnonmfnUy changed sinceyoa be- 
held it I" 

«< It is not singular in that. Miss FnUarton," replied the 
Colonel dryly. *< We can scarce complain of an e&edt of 
which we freely will the cause." 

*' AUu 1 it is true," said Aqnila, ** and yet we will com- 
plain. I beseech you, sir, for the sake of that which you 
best love, to hear me with a merciful ear while I dischuge 
the task for which I have come to you." 

<< Speak fiieely," answered Kirke ; ^ let me know what it 
is that yon desire/* 

^ The life of a dear fidend," said Aquila with a snppli- 
oating attitude,—^' of my brother Arthur, who is fettmd 
and m prison as an adherent of the wretched Monmonth* 
I have no other brother-— our father has no other son. 
Should we lose him, we lose ail,— our sole protector smd 
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support in a strange land. Grant ns his life, and yon will 
oocnpy to a poor old man and heklQ girl the place of Provi- 
dence itself, for yon will give ns that for which we daily 
pray. And, sk, I have nought to giye:yon in retom ; bat 
if tiiere be anything in this world which yon lore more 
dearly than another, I pray Heaven that it may kmg be 
spared to yon, and that yon may never know what it is to 
noorish hope in vain 1" 

'*Jadgefor yonrself, Aqnila," answered Eirke, ^if I 
can comply with yonr demand. Tomr brother fought at 
Sedgmoor. •. The blood of the dying «ad the dead who 
strewed that field is yet moist and foash f pon the surface 
of the son. The wretched low-bom dupes of the adven- 
turer, the Mendip miner and the Dorset yeoman, and the 
deluded clown of Taunton and of Lyme, have suffered and 
are suffering daily for their blind and ignorant treason. 
Jnfttice and the offended law have sought their victims by 
the village hearth, and struck many a heavy blow in the 
hamlet and the cottage of the poor. Shall it fall on them 
alone, and shall their leaders pass nnharmed ? Shall he 
eaSSa who sinned in ignorance, and shall the wilfal and in^ 
fitructed criminal go free ?** 

** When we kneel in prayer," siud Aqirila, *' is there any 
one, sir, who asks if his demand be just ? Or, if Heaven 
were only just, who would presume to kneel ? for who at 
the hands of rigid justice could look for anything but 
penalty ? I beseech you, sir, be meceifnl to us : it is for 
mercy that I seek, and not for justice." 

*^ Aquila Fullarton," said Eirke, after a pause and in an 
altered voice, ^< your tone is different now from what it was 
when Eirke was the suppliant." ^ 

** If I offended then," exclaimed Aquila, suddenly kneel- 
ing at his feet and wetting them with a flood of tears, " I 
entreat yon to forgive me. I declare to you in the sight 
of Heaven, who looks upon us both, that nothing was ever 
farther from my thought than the desire of injury or offence 
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toyoiL Batif Igaveit, m the mght of Heaven and on mj 
kneee I ask your pardon.'' 

For a coDfliderable time Eirke remuned silent, and as if 
deliberating with liimself in what manner he slionld give 
utterance to what he desired to say in reply. While he 
tamed away and slowly paced the room for some minntes 
without speaking, Aqnila remained still kneeling in tin 
position in which she had flung herself at the feet of Krke, 
her tears still falling on the floor. 

« I beg of yon to forgiye me," she continued. '* I am 
ready to make any reparation you can desire— to endme 
any penalty; I acknowledge my fault— my passion— 
oTerything ; only do not strike this dreadful blow agunst 
nsr 

Khrke still was silent 

^'Eveiy one will praise you for it— the Eling himself 
will approve it—** 

^'llie EIng?" repeated Eirke, turning short with a look 
of derision. *' The Dnke of York, you mean ' 

*^ Ah, sir, all that is past, and I can promise yoa in Ar- 
tiiur's name that it shall never be revived. The wild- 
wild dream is over, and we beseech yon to forget the evO 
that we said and did while it continued. I promise yoa 
that we are well awakened now." 

*^ Tis easily said," Eirke replied at length ; " and could 
all that we seek be had for the asking, it were eaaOy pur- 
chased. Rise, Mistress Fullarton, and listen to me.'* 

Aqnila r!»8e. 

" Your brother's life, you know, is already forfeited." 

'* I know it," said Aqnila. 

" You love him, do you not ?" 

*' Heaven knows that too." 

*< Why, look you then. Be still, and hear me speak till 
I have done." 

*' I will," said Aqulla, " in the hope that you will bear me 
too in mercy.'' 
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'* Tb wen and furty said. NoduDg finr nothing: it is 
the general kw. W^ then, attend, for I have a tale to 
tell yon, and a qnestion to propose : whether do jon valne 
more the good repnte jon bear amongst yonr fiiends, or 
jonr brother Arthur's life ?* 

^ Snrelj my brother^s life," replied Aqnihu ^ Ck>nld I 
save that, most gladly wonld I consent to be the most de- 
spised and slandered of my spedes. For the tongne of 
calnmny, pieroe it never so deep, hurts not our innocence 
while the heart is dean ; and what cared I, in the posses- 
fiion of a conscience pore to Heaven, for the lie of the de- 
famer ? Bnt the blow that reaches to my brother^s life 
will make a gap in my happiness that never can be filled on 
earth.** 

I' See, then," said Eirke, <<how even angels difier! 
With others, a good name is the more predons half of 
virtue.** 

^ I do not understand you,** said Aquila, with a look of 
perplexity. 

*'And wherefore should it not,** continued IQrke,not 
heeding her, and as if in communicafion with his own mmd, 
^sinoe it is that which is far more esteemed in life? For 
what is there which may not be done, provided the reputa- 
tion be preserved unhurt ? WitJiout it, .Virtue may go a- 
begging ; with it. Vice may dt down with emperors. What 
makea the difference between a highway cut-purse and the 
usurer who devours your estate, or the titled gamester who 
beggars you with a pdnted card ? — ^Reputation. In what 
does the unjust judge who frames his sentences to please a 
royal patron differ fiK)m the footpad who takes life for gold ? 
In his reputation. What advantage has the tradesmwa, 
who adulterates his wares, over him whom they send to the 
colonies for filching ? — His repntotion. So thought tiie 
lawgiver of Sparta when he punished, not for the crime, but 
the detection— and the world thinks with him still, for aa 
its wordy hypocrisy. Travel it all around, fifom tiie palace 
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to the horal, tnd yon will find Uiroiigboiit the i^atation 
everything— the virtue nothing." 

*^ StiU," said Aqnib, '' I ctnnot gness what yon would 
hatve me nodefstand. If the mnltitode so jndg^ Heaven 
guard ns from the error of the mnltiti^e T 

" Yon say that yon really desire the boon yon Be^'?" 

" Heaven knows hoW I denre it T' 

*' You would make a sacrifice to obtidn it ?" 

"A thousand!" 

"If I said gold ^ 

*' Oh, had I mines to offer !^but I am poor and forhme- 
less. Yet say what might content you, and our utmost 
means shall be taxed to pay 'his ransom." 

'' Or if I asked whether you would mcur death to save 
your brother?" 

*' Readily; his life is ftrmore precioas than mine could be." 

" Or something less — say exile ?" 

« \\niHngly I" 

*' Yet what I ask is less than even these." 

" What is it ? — ^name it," said Aquila, anxiously. 

"Your memory — " Eirke said, after a long pause — 
<( your memory mJght answer you." 

It fleemed from the instant that he uttered these words 
as if Aquila on the sudden lost all hope. A total change 
at once took plaee inlier demeainour. A revnlsiofn at firat 
of deep and natural oifeboe brought lihe blood into her 
brow and the fire into her eyes ; but the recollection of her 
position, hc(r utter finendlessness, the power of the tyrant 
ftud the danger of her brother, changed the ^notion of 
anger to one of deep and ^ent terror, and a paleness like 
that of death succeeded to the glow of indignation. 

^* His lifb or death are in your hands," said 
** one word from you can either destroy or save him." 

^^ If no word canl)ring him safety," replied Aquila, in a 
-ealm vcnoe, *^ but that which brings dishonour to his mster 
— 3Ven let him die/* 
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** Know yon not," said Eirke, ''that I haye the power 
to make jov repent these words ?" 

^* Yon have no power oyer mj immortal sonl," AqoHa 
answered in the same calm tone, *' Mid yon neyer shall 
acquire it. My innocence to Heayen is at least beyond 
yoor reach. With all yonr terrible power, then, Kirke, I 
fear yon not, while I presenre a conscience pure firom tJie 
thought of eyiL" 

^'Do yon not fear/' resumed Eirke, ^^that snch taunting 
words as these may force me to find a means of humbling 
you?" 

^' I do not fear it, Kirke," said she, stffl calmly, but with 
lips pale eyen in then: quietude. ** I read your mind too 
clearly, and I know you dare net act the ruffian part yon 
speak o£ There is a Power that awes your spirk eyen 
while you afito to braye it,- and will protect me fiom yonr 
designs, though they be dark as hell am mikke them. See^ 
now, Elrke^ the diffBrenoe between the wrong cause and 
the lights Here am I, a poor defenceless girl, to all ap- 
pearance wholly in your power, yet calm in speech and 
mind ; while you, with all your guards and warrants of 
authority, stand there confused before me, your eyes ayerted 
as if you dared not look in mine. Look tiiere ! I said it — 
you fear to look in mine I Oh, censcienee I conscience I 
conscience l** 

While she spoke, the demeanour of E[tfke^ embarrassed 
in his own despite, and becoming stiH more so as she pro- 
ceeded, appeared to justify her triumph* After hesitat- 
ing for some minutes with a y^Led and disconcerted air, he 
said with an altered mannw : 

" Aquila, you are right, a^d let me for a time lay 
aside the tiionght of menace. Let us talk more calmly, 
and at leisure. And now wUl you answer nie one ques* 
tion?" 

•' Let me hear it." 

(( You haye read, no doubt, that part of ancient history 
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which relates the manner in which Borne ^xgk becaiiie rid 
of her kmgs ?" 

« I have." 

'^ Yon remember the atory of Lncretia ?" 

"I do.'' 

" U not her name vannted thronghont the world as 
another word for all that is heroic and excellent in woman?" 

*' The world speaks highly of many a tinsel virtae ; I 
have not been tanght to think in all things as the world 
nay think." 

^ Well, wen, the wmU esteems her so, however. It is 
enough. Then hear what I wonid saj. In the dead of 
the nighty when Tarqnin sought the dwelfoi^ of GoUatiniis, 
the yirtne of his wife, so vannted^ above all the Roman 
ladies for her exceeding tmth and honesty of mind, waa 
still in her own power, freely to keep, freely to lay aside. 
How acted that paragon of womanhood in the fire of trial? 
To preserve that fair repute which yon esteem so fiir be- 
neath a brother's life, she accepted the alternative he gave, 
and yet how wide is her renown 1 and is not the very name 
Lncretia another word for honour and for heroic woman- 
hood?" 

^' I am no way moved," replied Aquila, " by the exam- 
ple you have brought ; she knelt to other gods. I had 
rather be the thmg that Heaven would have me, than ap- 
pear so in the eyes of men.** 

^' Ton gather, then," said Eirke, ^^ the purport and di- 
rection of my words ?" 

" If their purport be as I fear," replied Aquila, " may 
Heaven forgive yon for the thought I" 

'^ It is then plainly as you deem," said Eirke; '* the 
alternative is balanced thus:*-on the one side, life and 
freedom to your brother ; on the other, the surrender of 
that fanciful, unreal good which you call honour, and which 
exists but in the prejudice that gave it birth. Methinks, 
if there be truth in what jon hiftve eaid^ and that a bro- 
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ther's life is predons in your eyes, yon should not hold it 
cheaper than so many in the world who do as much and 
more for gold, for pleasure, or for passion." 

'^ I pray yon, say no more/' said Aqoila. *' My bro- 
ther faiows how to die, bnt I know not how to save him 
on snch terms." 

^' Soft yon, madam," cried Kirke ; ** the going hence is 
not so easy as the coming hece. We are not now in 
Tannton. I am master here, and absolate master too, aa 
yon shaU know before we part! What, Stephaos! — 
There are certain weU-wisheis of yoors in the honse, to 
whom' it is right you should be' introdnciad. • They are, 
however, veiy pressing and hospitable, and I doubt when 
once yon get into their company, if you will find it so easy 
to be rid of them. — ^What, Stephens !" 
The officer appeared at the door. 
'' Hark ye, sir I" said Eirke ; *' here's a young lady has 
an especial desire to spend a night in the barrack-rooms. 
Send hither one or two of my best-looking and sleekest 
lambs, that I may resign her to their tender keeping." 

The officer withdrew at once. Stunned by what she 
heard, Aquila remained for some moments incapable of 
action or of utterance. The dignity of virtue which had 
sofltained her in the interview with Kirke, and given her an 
ascendant over him which he could not resist, even while 
it stung his insolent temper, might, as she knew, have 
little i^nence on minds of a still coarser mould. Be- 
fore she had recovered sufficiently to deliberate with free- 
dom, the chamber door re-«pened, and the officer entered, 
followed by two ruffians, whose characters were stamped 
npon their countenances and demeanour. 

** Hero are my lambs," said Eirke, with a malignant 
smile, ^^of whom I spoke to ;you — ^the gentlest and the 
Cenderest souls in Bridgewater. This young lady," he 
fulded, to the soldiers, " is desirous to spend a merry even- 
iog with you in your quarters." 
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^Ajej come, my pretty madttn,'' cried one of them, 
approMhing her ; ^< we'll see to* your comfort, never fear." 

" Monster 1" Aqnfla cried, involnntarily — '^Thoaconldst 
not, Kiike, be so inhuman I" 

*' What I" he reptied, with a burst of mafidons laoghter— 
^* what 1 taken by sorprise, most heroic mistress ?*^ 

^* Oh, Eirke, in the name of Heaven, have mercy on me!* 

" Have mercy on yourself,'' replied the tyrant, coldly. 

<^ Remember my father's hesothl remember his grej 
hairs! — ^I conjun yon," she added, with increanng so- 
lemnity oi manner, *' by yonr mother's fame, and by your 
father's honour, to have pi^ on me ** 

*' Take her away I " cried fiSrke, using an impatient mo- 
tion of the hand. 

« One moment," AqnOa exdumed, as the solcUers ap- 
proached to seize her ; '* let me consider — ^give me at least 
some moments to reflect " 

*' Nay, there's reason in that^" sud Kirke, *' and spoken 
just in the right time, for the tmmpet sounds without that 
summons me to my (dace upon the b^oh of justice. Take 
her to a ehambery Stephens, and take care that naone Tea- 
ture to intrude upon her meditations* One hour,'' he added, 
addressing Aquila as the subaltorn condueted her from the 
room,-^'> one hour is left you to decide." 

The wretched prisoner made no reply. Kirke added is 
a whisper some directions to the officeri and then metio&cd 
the whole party to withdraw. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

The resolution of Aquila had been taken fiKHn the instant 
she had obtained the respite. Only one way naw appeared 
by which she could preserve her honour. She had read is 
the early histoiy of her native island an instance of w^mani; 
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heroism on which she had often dwelt with admiration, and 
which now recorred to her mind more vividly than ever. 
Daring those dreadfnl times when the country far and wide 
was devastated by the ** blue-eyed warriors" of the North, 
it happened that a hirge body of those barbarians sdrronnded 
one of those reUgious communities of women then so nu- 
merous in the land, and of which the ivy-maotled ruins still 
throw a reverential grace over many a lovely scene. The 
abbess and her nuns could not hope long to prevent the in- 
vuders from entering theur gates, and polluting with blood' 
and violence retreats held sacred to religion aM to virtue. 
They were placed in the situation from which Aquila now 
looked vainly for deliverance. To fly to death for refuge 
was an expedient deni^ to Christian virgins ; but they 
thought of one more lawfrd, and not less effectual. The 
abbess settmg the example to her community, disfigured her 
face with a sharp instrument in so hideous and ghastly a 
way as to render her an object of abhorrence and disgust to 
the invaders, and her example was followed by each of the 
sisterhood. They succeeded in preserving the sacred trea- 
sure of their honour, but their tives were made the forfeit 
of the disappointment thus occasioned to the brutal con- 
querors. 

Sach was the expedient which recurred to the mind of 
Aqnila at the time when she begged a respite at the bands 
of Kirke. A small knife which she carried about her per- 
son afforded the means of executing her design. She de- 
termined, however, first to allow the interval accorded to 
iier by EIrke to draw towards its tennination before she pat 
so desperate a resource in act. 

In the mean time the designs of Eirke had taken a new 
direction. For a long time after Aquila had left the room, 
be remained wrapped in thought and awaiting the return of 
his confidant. 

At^length the latter re-entered, and remained awuting 
the farther orders of his patron* 

2 a 
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** W^ have yon disposed of your prisoner as I bade?** 

Stephens answered in the affirmative. 

^ What think yon of onr chance of victory V* 

*'Bnt very doubtingly, I mnst confess. There was that 
in her look and manner, as we had locked her in, that, coa- 
pled with former recollections, left little ground to think 
that she would change her mind.'' 

« I do not hope it." 

*' What, then, do yon propose ? To compiise her in the 
accusation with her brother ?" 

'* No, no ; I have no such design.** 

" To give her liberty, then ?" 

^ *' No, no ; that would be to give her the tiiampb. I3 
your invention so soon at fault ?'* 

^' I acknowledge that I am at my wit's end." 

*^ Thy wit is shorter than it should be, then, if it afford 
such scanty travelling space* This heroine cherishes her 
repute at high account." ^ 

" So it would seem." 

'' Can you think, now, of no means by which her chari* 
ness in this regard might be indulged, and yet without pre- 
judice to the condition I laid down ?*' 

'< Even if I could, I see not what advantage it wotild give 
us ; for she Lb one of those scrupulous beings who will not 
be content with the mere outside of a whole conscience." 

^' And can you devise no means by which that objection, 
too, might be removed ?" 

" I am wholly at a loss." 

<' I have always found yon faithful and zealoos, wherever 
I required fidelity and zeal." 

'' And always shall find me so, be certain*** 

« I beUeve it." 

'* I3 there anything now which you would have me do to 
cerve you ?** 

" There is." 

>'Kame it then, and you will find me ready »" 
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^ I haye been thinking of a mode of quieting her delicate 
alarmsy and I believe I have found it." 

'^ If my assistance be necessary ^ 

« Do jon remember, Stephens, that small honse on the 
road-side betwixt this and Wells, where we halted to bait 
upon onr route some weeks unce ?" . 

" Where the soldiers were so much diverted by the hu- 
mours of the lunatic preacher ?" 

The same place, and the same person." 
I remember both," replied Stephens, ^ perfectly well, 
and the singular stories which the people told of him. 
Some of the folks shuddered when he spoke, and looked as 
if they thought his mental malady had something anpema- 
tural in its origin." 

^* Well, he it is of whom I speak. Take instantly a 
sufficient force to the place, and bring him hither a prisoner 
and without injury. Thus things the most seeming useless 
at seme time serve our turn. When I listened to the wild 
and incoherent jargon of that unhappy maniac, I remember 
to have thought, that of all beings on the earth, he sure 
was the most worthless to his race ; and yet now no other 
being in this world could stand me so much in stead." 

^^ Is it possible. Colonel," said Stephens astonished, " that 
you wish me to make a prisoner of that lunatic ?" 

« It is ey^n so," sud Eirke. ^* I have my reasons." 

** I fear," replied Stephens, smiling, ^' it will be said of 
na that we look out for danger to the State in heads that 
hardly hold it" 

'* Do thou thy part," said Ejrke, '* and leave the rest to 
me. Thoa shalt know in time with what view it is that I 
command it." 

The conversation ended, and Eirke went to take his place 
amongst the vindicators of the law. 

The crazy subject of their dialogue happened about that 
very time to be in the act of affording a fund of entertain- 
ment to some, and of terror and dismay to other individuala 
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of a crowd assembled at the small mn alladed to by Elrke. 
^eing one of those periods at which the ailment of the 
sufferer amomited to the yiolenoe of frenzy, he was fastened 
down with cords npon a bedstead, where he remained, now 
lying still and mattering to himself now nsing all the efforts 
of his strength to brei^ bis ties, and naingling the foiy ci 
action with a corresponding yehemenoe of kngaage and in- 
coherent force of imagination. The fancy that seemed to 
predominate in his ravmgs was that of hunting, an amnse- 
ment to which in his days of sanctity he was said to devote 
mnch more of his time than was wholly consistent with the 
dnties of his station. This latter drcomstance his fomet 
neighbonrs and acqnaintances did not fail to call to mmd 
and to comment upon. 

'^ Well, neighbonr, an' how's Mister Fear tha day ?** 

''As ye hear, neighbonr, an' wi' iz northering talk, tha 
zame as iver." 

" Forty cocks," muttered the patient, as if connting on 
his fingers — *^ four into forty — that's ten — ^ten cocks for the 
lithe — ^more cocks for the tithe than sonls saved for the 
paying — ^that's plain enough. Ho ! ho I hillo ! there, there 
ihej go ! Hillo ! Tallyho I-^^Hirrups ! there, there we go 
— ^tantivy-th-th-th — High over 1— now for a leap !— To 
it, Jessy, to it ! Three mile high, three mile high ! Theie 
we clear it ! Ten score of evil spirits hunting one poor 
soul — ^tantivy ! Hup ! Hilloo !" 
I Here he tossed his arms about and shouted, and acted as 
if he fancied himself on horseback and following the hounds. 

*'Poor seely gennelman!" ejaculated a mealy-looking 
individual who sat consuming a pint of West-conntiy ale 
by the chimney-side. 

'< Vor as seely as a be," odd the landlord, '' 111 war'nd 
ye a knows which way tha wine blaws. Canst thee tdO, 
Mister Fear, which* be millers or inkeepers tha honester 
vawk to deal wi ?" 

^ Both rogues alike-»all rogues alike," said the lunatic, 
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** there be as many precious souls of millers in the lake of 
woe to-day as ever grains of wheat went down a hopper. 
Haps ! ho ! I know it, for I saw it. Ah, ha ! Who's 
the fool now, Mr. Miller ? The neighbour's sacks went in 
the door all floor, and they came out half bran. Whom then 
did you cheat ? says Beelzebub." 

*' Nay, there you're out, Mend," said the ale-drinker, 
<^for I'm a baker's man." 

^* So much the worse," said the maniac. '< I heard ten 
thousand bakers crying in the land of darkness^ for all the 
good money that went into the shop, and all the bad bread 
that came out of it. Ha ! ha ! The poor reaped whole- 
some grain, and yon poisoned them with filthy mixtures.*^ 
Who's the fool now ?— Ho ! there they go ! Hillo !" 

^^ Well," said another of the company present, " that's 
more at all events than can be said for the shoemakers." 

'^ Aye, aye," resumed the lunatic, if they had not sold 
their predous souls for the love of a neat's skin tanned. 
Ho! ho! Ye think nobody sees ye cutting from the 
damaged hide, and soaking in the ale-house on the shoe- 
makePs holiday upon the forbidden gain. But Mammon 
was behind the door and saw through the keyhole. I know 
where a guild of shoemakers have no softer footing than an 
acre of pointed awls to skip upon. Heigh, Jessy, Jessy I 
heigh ! They call it shoemaker's holiday there too." 

*' Why, Mister Fear, zim ta I, there be zum a' moast 
trades where ye mention," said the landlord. 

^* All— all— all^aU," said the lunatic ; '< and gentlefolk 
too, and ladies. EUrrups ! There's tailors for cabbage, 
Old grocers for false measures and lying weights, masters 
ibr pride and servants for insolence, lawyers for lying, and 
judges for selling poor men's lives for gold. All trades are 
there. Hups, ho! There's old women for sins of the 
tongue, and young for sins of the heart. There's mothers 
and fathers, and sons and daughters there, together — some 
lost for love and some for hate. Hillo ! There's husbands 
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ibr no other fault than having loved thdr wives too well, 
and there's wives there for no other fanlt than having loved 
their husbands too well;— all shrieking together, well away ! 
for times gone by, and no one to comfort them, poor bohIb ! 
WhapsI Jessy! Hoi There they go! Ho, hol" 

While he continaed still ronning on after this wild man- 
ner, occasionally turning to rul at those who had fastened 
him down in Uie place where he was Ijing, the gnard oi 
, cavaby commanded by Stephens arrived at the inn-door. 
The consternation at first excited by the sight of Eirke'g 
well-known pnrveyors was changed into a feeling of astonish- 
ment and suppressed indignation when they discovered that 
the present object of their search was no other than the 
poor lunatic. The latter, however, was not one of those 
who showed discontent at the mission of the escort : on tba 
contrary, he manifested the most extravagant delist it 
the prospect of being released from his present confinement, 
and was profuse in his expressions of gratitude toward his 
deliverers, and of triumph against his former gnardisns. 
In the midst of these ecstasies he was placed on horsebsck 
and borne away by the dragoons, the people in the inn con- 
tinuing to watch his gesticulations as long as he remained m 
sight, and marvelled much what Colonel Eirke could want 
» vith '* tha mazed pason." 4 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

The hour accorded to Aquila was drawing toward its dose^ 
and no prospect appeared of deliverance from the fate which 
menaced her less fearfol than that which had akeady oc- 
cuired to her mind. Accordingly, she summoned np her 
courage to put it in execution. In the small chamber in 
which she was confined hung a mirror, before which she 
stood for a few minutes wrapped in thoughts so intense thst 
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thej at length almost involaatarilj began to flow forth in 
words. 

'*Thon subtle and disastrous dow^ to many," she said 
with an air of fixed earnestness — ** of which I oft was vain, 
and which has been my snare I I resign thee without sor- 
row now. But for thee, Eirke never had sought to sow 
misery in our peaceful home— and now to fill it with dis- , 
grace and shame. So is it, here, with all that we admiris ' 
and love ! Nothing to which we ding with fondness that 
does not hide its share of danger and its share of pain. 
) Well for us, if the sad experience answer the end for which 
it is divinely sent, and make us cease to prize the phantoms 
of a brief existence ! Flesh that must perish, I wound thee 
without remorse! Beauty that is to wither, lent thee fromtby 
fitem without regret ! — life is Thy gift 1*' she added, bowing 
her head with a reverential look as she laid bare the weapon 
which she Was about to use— ^' Thy dread deposit, which none 
must fling away till Thou denumd the reckoning of our 
stewardship ; but all other temporal gifts Thou leavest us 
free to lay aside or to retain at will " 

Here, while she raised the knife, a faint cry broke from 
her lips, as accidentally glancing in the mirror, she beheld 
the malignant countenance of Eirke close at her shoulder, 
and felt at the same instant her hand seized and the wea- 
pon wrested from her grasp. 

'* Thou couldst not be so cruel," he said with a smile, 
in which irony was mingled with upbraiding. ^' What ! 
wound those delicate features in which the bloom of youth 
is yet scarce fully unfolded, and for which many a year to 
some, I trust, has smiles in store ? Lay aside these des- 
perate thoughts, Aquila Fullarton, and hear me for a mo- 
ment. You have considered the proposal which I made ?'' 

** I have given it all the consideration it would bear." 

^ Take care how yon provoke your fate, I warn yon« 
Have you determined to accept it ?'* 

« No." 
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** Ton still remain of the same mind ?" 

" I do." 

*' Then what remains bnt ^at I ezecate the alternative 
I gave, and deliver yon over to the mercies of those soft 
Arcadians to whom yon were introduced an hour age ?** 

AqaUa was silent. 

** Do yon refbse to answer me ?" said Eirke. ** On what 
do yon presume when yon provoke me thus ?" 

^' I do not think," said AqnUa with tears, ^ lihat yon 
conld ever act so black a part ; bnt even supposing yon 
capable of it, my resolution still remains unchanged.— -listen 
to me, Eirke. You bid me damn my soul, that I may save 
my brother. I will not do it. — I will not become a devil, 
to save Arthm^s life. Are you answered now ? I hope to 
see him yet in heaven, where I could never come if I should 
do this deed. Are you answered ? That soul was given 
me pure from every stain but that which all who are bom 
of Eve inherit. Since I first could lisp, I never yet lay down 
to rest without commending it in prayer into the hands of 
Him who gave it— and how should I dare so act to-morrow 
even, if I could darken it to-day by guilt like this ? No ; 
it is my part to be faithful, and to trust to Heaven for tiie 
event." 

** You are determined, then/' said Eirke, ** to dare the 
worst ?" 

« I am." 

^ Why, hear me, then, Aquila,'* he exclaimed with a 
sudden alteration of manner, and an assumption of openness 
and ease. " You judged aright that I have no intention of 
fulfilling that menace, which was only meant to try your 
resolution." 

Aquila looked at him with surprise mingled with iiome 
distrust. 

*' It is time at length," sidd Eirke, "that yon should 
know me better. All this, Aquila, was meant but for your 
trial. I have always been, I confess it, sceptical with re- 
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gard to the ^rtoe of your sex: I did not bdiere that so 
disinterested a love of honour and <^ goodness reigned in 
the breast of anj woman as I find to-day in joms. My 
doubts at first were shaken in oor interview at Taunton ; 
I have often hmgedfix* an opportonity of trying yet ftrther 
■n integrity of mind which then appeared so new to me^ 
and your fimmess now amid somndi that might both tempt 
and terrify has shown me folly that I was in enw, and has 
Bet the s<mJ npon my admiration^ lamnowconvinoedUiait 
I have found a paragon I thought ahnost as rare as chaniy 
itself— a woman led by a disinterested love of goodneaa^ 
and who truly prefefs honour to even life or fiune." 

Aquila remained aleat, whoDy at a loss in what manner 
to account for this sudden diange of manner, and fisaiing 
some new snare. 

^ Ton look as if yon still distrusted mOy'' said Kirke, 
^bnt I win prove to yon that it is without a cause, lliere 
is still a mode by which yon may obtain your wish, and 
without prejudice to that honour which yon so justly price. 
You stiU look doubtfuL Gould you, in soch an erenty fiir- 
give the terror which my deure to try to the quick your 
sincerity and fimitnde maj have occasioned yon ?"* 

''I could fors^vs anything,'* replied Aquihi: ''let Aithnr 
live, aadonnoguilty terms, and I win have no fioeiing left 
I It g-atitude." 

^Bui if I asked yet more? Ton know me, iHio I am, 
and that I niig^ wBgm to an allianoe with the noblest in 
the knd if I desired it? I stand high enough in rank and 
reputation, and higher yet in the favoor of my King." 

«' I know,'' said Aquila, ^ that many a kfl^ house m^ 

deem itself honoured in the afliance." 

<* ijod yet, supposing I prefored to an sod gn^ Pioe- 
pects the treasure of a sofid, sterling wortii, each as I hava 

this day found in yon ? Do yon shrink already?!^ I 
believe, then, after aU, tiiat what I took for virtne 
merely an abhoocaee cf my own penon ?* 
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Somewhat stunned bj this unexpected tarn, AqnOa 
stood for some time confhsed and incapable of answering. 

^ Yon hedtate,*' said Kurke. ** I see, then, how it was. 
Not the crime alone, but the tempter also was the object of 
jonr aversion.'' 

c< Do not so think/' said Aqnila confusedly. '^ L cannot 
aft ODoe — ^I beseech 70a bear with me—*' 

*« Use your Insure, Miss Fullarton," said Eirke, in a 
fii^d tone. *' Consider and saj, whether, in such a case^ 
70a could unite your fate, for life, with his who can con- 
firm or take away your terror, and so escape the evils which 
yon fear ?" 

*' And obtain beside my brother's life and liberty ?" 

** Obtain all that you have asked. Have I not said 
enough ?" 

*^ In such a case"— Aquila said slowly : '* but, ah ! why 
should you offer a condition to which you are all the loser?" 

^ Let me be judge of that." 

'^ And then — there are difficulties which I had forgot " 

** Difficulties !" Kirke exclaimed aloud and in aa impa- 
tient tone ; ^* now who has the better need of patience ? 
Difficulties still ? Let them prevail, then, if you will, and 
let the rebel die. Is there not yet enough ? Then have 
your wish, for I will say no more, and the worst I bade you 
fear shall be fulfilled. Difficulties, say you ? — ^What.! 
Stephens I— I thought there was something in it more 
than the zeal for honesty— What ? who waits there ? Ste- 
phens 1" 

^* Have patience with me !" sud Aquila as he hastened 
towards the door*-** I entreat you give me a moment's 
pause." 

*<Thhik of it weD," he answered : '* I am come hither 
frankly to offer you a mode of reconciling what eeemed 
lately so much at variance-^your views and mine. Thtire 
is a way by which you can yet save your brother's hie, and 
without mjnry either real or imagined. I am come to ofifer 
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yon my hand in marriage. I speak it bluntly, but trnly. 
If yoa take it, all may yet be well ; if yon yet refosei my 
lambs are still at hand." 

^ Eirke," said Aqnila with tears, ^' is there then no way 
but this ? My faith and word are plighted to another.'' 

*' Choose as then wilt,''said Eirke with impatience: 
"^ keep faith with him if thon wilt, and let me go." 

^ Hast thon no pity for a wretched woman ?" 

" None— nor for man neither — I know not what it means. 
I tell thee, at once, thy speech, and tears, and gestures, 
all are viun. Try if thon canst, and soften with thine elo- 
quence those walls that dose us round : they maj have 
ears, but I have none for the accents of entreaty. I have 
seen and heard enough of human wailing to have grown 
custom-callous to the sound. I tell thee, then, thou wUt 
bnt waste thy precious time in seeking to move compassion 
in a mind that, if it ever felt, has now forgot its influence.* 

Aqnila paused, and reflected for a short time in silence. 

** And thou wilt surely, then," she said at length, '' re- 
store my brother to his home unharmed ?" 

** Have I not said it?" 

^' There's one will grieve for it : but better one than all. 
•—And Arthur, then," she added anxiously, *' may freely 
come and go throughout all Somerset, without question or 
hindrance ?" 

*^ I warrant ye," said Eirke with a smile from which 
Aqnila could not help recoiling, ^' wherever he may desirt 
to go, there will be none to thwart him." 

hx this proposal, if happiness was excluded from it, so 
was crime. In the terrible dilemma in which she stood, 
there seemed no other resource, and it would secure at least 
the great object which had brought her from her hom&-« 
the life and freedom of her brother. She consented there- 
fore to the condition proposed, bnt was surprised wbw 
Eirke informed her that the marriage should be performed 
upon the instant. He had many reasons— the speedy te- 
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ugnation of his command, and consequent removal from 
Bridgewater — and, last and most effectoal of all, his plea- 
sore : Aqnila coald not order it otherwise, and in less than 
an bonr after, the ceremony was performed by the Innallc 
dergyman, whom Earke had brought to Bridgewator iat 
thepnrpose. 

** There is bat one thing now that I desire,'' said AqnUa, 
when the hurried rite was at an end, — ^^ that I may see my 
brother and inform him myself of his deDverance." 

^' And of the condition," asked Eirke, *' on which it was 
eflfocted ? 

*' No,** replied Aqnila ; <^ let him find out that by what^ 
ever means he may. I only wish to have the happiness cf 
telling him with my own lips that he is free." 

^' Be it as you will," said Kirke : " Stephens will accom- 
pany you when you desire to go ; but your visit must be 
brief." 

Arthur, in the mean time, awaited in strong anxiety the 
issue of his sbter's interview with Eirke. The sun already 
declining towards the west, and flinging a somewhat mel- 
lowed light between the bars of his grating, awoke within 
his mind that feeling of regret and tenderness which almost 
all at some time have experienced on beholding the approach 
of summer twilight, and which has been since so exqui- 
ntely sung by a great poet of our own time : 

OHespems I — ^thoa bringest all good things,— 

Home to the wearf, to the htmgiy cheer — 
To the young bird the parent's brooding wings—* ' 

The welcome stall to the o'erlaboor'd steer ; 
Whatever of peace about onr hearthstone clings, 

Whate*er dor household gods protect of dear; 
Are gather'd round us by thy lo<^ of rest — 

Thou bring'st the child, too, to the mother^s breast 

After the departure of Aqnila on the previous evening, 
lus thoughts haid, in spte of himself, begun to point towaid 
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this world's hope with more steadiness than he before saw 
canse to justify. He began to think there was more reason 
and more probability in Aqnila's design than he would at 
first allow, and he GEilcnlated the chances in her fayonr nntil 
the snn prodaced an aggregate sufficient to occupy his 
thoughts for a considerable portion of the ensuing day. He 
was still engaged with such reflections, when the door was 
opened, and Aquila, hurrying in with an appearance of 
wild and tumultuous delight, ran towards him with ex- 
tended arms. 

'^ Good news, Arthur t good news !" 

^Have yon seen him then ?" 

*^ I told yon that I should succeed. Yon are free now, 
Arthur, or will be so before a second snn goes down.'' 

^^Is it possible?'' said her brother, his wonder now 
mwakening with as much force as if hope had never found 
an instant's entrance into his mind, — ^^ Is it possible that 
Kirke has felt remorse ? Then there is no dream so wild 
in the yery wildest delirium of hope that the future may not 
justify. Do you tell me, sister, that Kirke has heard your 
prayer, and consented to spare my life ?" 

^* I tell you," answered Aquila, laymg her hand on his 
shonlder and gazing in his face, with a smile which still was 
mingled with something of internal misery, — *' I tell you, 
that to-morrow's sun shall see you free to direct your steps 
wherever yon desire. Is that not something to rejoice at ? 
Is it not something to think whatever destiny may yet be 
mine, that at least one dreadful stroke has been avoided-— 
that I have not been to yon, my brother, the murderess I 
feared?" 

*' I am amazed past ntteranee," said Arthur^ *^ at the 
news yon tell me." 

*^ Yon will trust me agun," said his sister hnrriedly. 
^ No wonder that necessity should be cunning at invention. 
It was terriUe to me to know that I had been the cause of 
this calamity to yoo, and I hardly think my reason oonld 
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bare withstood the fearful thoughts which most baant mj 
breast for oyer in the shocking conviction that I had been 
the author of yonr ruin. It is therefore that my joj is now 
so great.'' And she langbed with a wretched and convul- 
sive action. 

^* Yon are ill, Aqoila," sud Arthur, taking ber band; 
'* joor anxiety has i^ected yonr health." 

'' Thoa wert always Tory dear to me, Arthnr," bis aster 
continued, ^' and I am quite content that thou art savecL 
I may be wretohed yet. Men know not in this world what 
the morrow brings. But yesterday it promised death to 
you, and see now how falsely I This eveniog we bave ob- 
tained what one of us at least most wished on earth, and 
yet who knows of what kind are the ^fls whicb tbe rising 
may offer us ? But this at least I hare to rest upon : 
ai^ evcDt, I can turn to our beloved home and say— 
^ Arthur at least is safe-—anr fiyther does not want the prop 
of his old age : I have not been the aseans of cutting atM' 
my brother^s days, and bringing down a £idiec^a boary he« ^ 
with sorrow to the grave.' Why then, with sncb a^oughC 
to bear me up, what agony of mind or body is tbere tibii 
I cannot bear ?" 

^^ Aquila," said Arthur, taking her hand, and looking long 
and with an inquiring earnestness in her countenance, 
^' there is something in this sudden mercy of Eirke beyood 
what you have let me know. Is it true iodeed, as yon saj, 
that he has freely granted your request ?" 

^* I tell thee it is true : be satisfied, and ask no more." 

Arthur paused for a time as if perplexed, and then said 
with increasing seriousness of tone : 

'^ Aquila, yon must forgive me if I am still unsatisfied. 
The question which I am about to put to you might seem 
unnecessary ; but I am your brother, and though in chains, 
yonr natural protector, and I have a right to ask it. An- 
swer me therefore candidly and plainly, for I cannot feel as 
if I had discharged my duty without formally making the 
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inqniry'-Did Kirke propose any condition wben he granted 
you my life ?** 

^^ If yon will be answered/' said Aqnila, '^ he did— one 
-^and it is granted." 

'* Granted I" exclaimed her brother with sorprise. 

« Yes." 

** And withont consulting me ?*' 

<* He would not suflTer it." 

^'That looks not well," said Arthor. ''And yon com- 
plied?" 

'^ I did," replied Aqnila calmly. 

*' What was the condition ?" 

<< Yon shall know all that hereafter.** 

" Why not now V 

«( Why speak of it at all,* Arthur ? *T\& past and gone.* 

*' Aqmla, I must know it." 

'* So you shall — hereafter. I cannot tell it now." 

" And wherefore, my sister ? Why not tell it me ?" 

'^ Simply," said Aquila, ** because when I solicited this 
interriew, I promised Kirke that I would not reveal it." 

^' Ldsteu to me, Aquila," said her brother. " Do you see 
these chaios — ^those walls ? Do yon think I fear them ? 
Do you think I fear the death that Kirke reserves for 
me?" 

" I know that all love life," replied Aquila, " excepting 
the prestmptuous or the perfect." 

'' Yet, without being either," resumed Arthur, '* I tell 
you, Aquila, that were you to offer me a million of hi^py 
years, instead of the few miserable days that Kirke can 
spare to me, and were to accompany the gift with any base- 
ness, I would spurn it from me with contempt, and go to 
my gibbet as to a kingdom." 

" I would not have you receive it otherwise," replied 
Aquila ; ^' nor would I offer yon a gift upon such terms." 

^' Still," said her brother, " there is one question which 
I have to ask^ and on which I must be answered. Is there 
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anything in tlus condition to compromise your honour or 
yoor repatation ?** 

*^ Nothing I"* said Aqnila, expanding her hands and 
smiling with a look of candonr nun^^ with dignity. '^ Aie 
yon satisfied now, Arthur ?" 

^* Or yonr happiness ?** 

*' My happiness ?" repeated his mster, somewhat hor- 
liedly ;—<' sorely that mnst regard my happiness which 
regards your life." 

«« Yon evade my qnestion." 

*^ What answer do yon seek? Do yon speak to one in- 
different or to a stranger I How should that bring an^t 
bnt happiness to me which gives yon life and freedom— 
which restores yon to yonr house and to your friends from 
the very edge of ruin 1 Talk not of my happiness ; I teD 
yon I am not merely content — ^I am overjoyed at my suc- 
cess ; I am better satisfied with my conditions than if I 
had gained a throne.** 

Her brother remuned for a long time olent, and stiB 
perplexed in mind. 

<<Be satisfied, I entreat you, Arthur," said Aquik; 
*'you shall soon know all^ and be the judge yourself if I 
have not cause for gratitude and joy." 

'^ It is quite a mystery/' said Arthur ; '^ but that he 
has some view beyond the satisfaction which better minds 
can feel in mingling the ezerdse of power with mercy, be 
fully certain. You have found some way to bribe hkn 
which you hide from me. What it is, I cannot guess ; 
but I Imow that it is nothing which you are not free to 
use." 

** So much at least you know," replied his dster. 

'* Well, then, perhaps I know enough ; for the gift, I 
blush not to acknowledge, is a welcome one, and wortii, on 
many accounts, any lawf al offering within our power." 

" 'VlKby, so I thought," replied AquUa, quickly^ *^ and 
it was on that I acted." 
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^* I shall dance at yonr wedding, Aqaila, afler all," said 
Artbar, smiling. 

** Are yon sore of that ?" replied his sister, with a broken 
laugh. '* I can tell you, you will have need to make h iste 
then." 

" Why ? Do you start so soon ?" 

^*No, no— but — Oh, I did but jest-*you are so quick 
at questioning 1" 

^^ I wonld we were both at Minehead.** 

** Would we were l** 

" Poor Harry !" 

" Well, good night P 

<< Does the mention of Henry's name drive you away ?" 

**No, no— 'but— you know it is late, and my time is 
measured. I hear the sentry at the door already," 

'* Good night, then, and good speed !" 

<* I^thank you, Arthur." 

<* When shall we meet again ?" 

'^As early as I can contrive it. To*morrow you shall 
be at liberty. I have, as you judge, found a way of brib- 
ing Kirke, and you shall know it soon. Till then, good 
night, and sleep in peace I for to you the trouble caused by 
Monmouth is, I trust, for ever at an end. I obtained 
leave to be the bearer myself of these delightful tidings, 
and the time allotted me is, I fear, already passed. Good 
night, my brother ! good night, and sleep in peace !" 

She departed, and Arthur, his chains relieved of more 
than half their weight, remained to watch, with joy re- 
stored, and hopes revived, the gradual dose of the declin- 
ing day. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

While, with a M heart, Aquila returned accompanied by 
Stephens to the lod^ng of Sirket the calm summer twi« 

2b 
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light was gradually withdrawing its last glimmer from the 
town of Bridgewater. The streets were less crowded and 
less nobj, although from time to time the sounds of grief^ 
of Boffering, or cf debanch, broke in with a startling effect 
upon the soleom stillness of the nightfall. OccasionaUj, 
too, the noise of mnsic or of revel voices was heard firom 
some neighbonring tavern. A part of the regiment was to 
leave town at daybreak on the following mornings and 
many leave-taking groups were assembled at the comers 
of the streets as they passed along. Aqnila harried on as 
if dedrons to afford no leisure to reflection, and entered the 
house, while Stephens remuned without in order to give 
the seotbels some directions for the night. He was tbns 
occupied, when the front door re-opened and Kirke made 
his appearance. 

There seemed at the first aspect something of more than 
ordinary malignity and gloom in his appearance. He 
walked slowly forward, closing the door behind him aod 
seeming wrapped in thought. At length he beckoned Ste- 
phens to approach. 

** Well, sir,* sud the latter, after having awaited a \<m$ 
time in vain the orders of his patron, *' yon have sac- 
ceeded." 

"Did I not tell thee ? Did I not plan it well ? And 
did not our lunatic parson perform his part with admirable 
gravity ?" 

''Once or twice," said Stephens, laughing and still 
^[Making in a bw tone of voice, *' I thought our fair young 
mistress suspected somethmg. I saw her dart on him 
askance one of those searching glances such as seldom fafl 
to find the truth they seek." 

*' Didst thou so ?" said Kirke, joining in the laugh* 
<' Between ourselves, I feared she would find us ont; but 
I trusted to her wit for not being too inquisitive. The 
ceremony, under all drcnmstances, was of that kind that 
it would be prudence in her not to be too scrupalons aboat 
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the capadtj of the mmiiiter. Better any day be married 
by a crazy parson than throttled by a rational hangman." 

^' A sonnd maxim," said Stephens, <' and I warrant her 
for measuring the force of iL^ 

^' Didst thou mark," oontinned Eirke, still kinghmg, 
^' when the huge bine-bottle flew across the book and then 
went bnzEing ronnd the room, how hard it was to keep 
his eyes from wandering. I wished more than once that 
he might fall fonl of some royal spider and have an end 
put to his mnsic by martial law. Even when our parson 
put the question to Aquila, I could scarce avoid laughing 
to see his eye still furtively following the biue-bottle.'' 

^ Aye,** replied Stephens, ^' and when the troop went 
galloping by the windows, I gave np all for lost. I was 
sure he woidd dose the lesson with a ^ Tally-ho V I saw it 
coming to his lips, when his eye met mine." 

** For this prisoner — he must die." 

^ What prisoner, sir ?" asked Stephens. 

<< This Fnllarton, man. I commit that chaige to thee 
and see that it be speedily fulfilled." 

The officer appeared to be struck dumb with wonder. 

'^ Let him die to-morrow morning before sunrise," said 
Kirke. *^ He is an arch rebel, and a fellow who might be 
troublesome to me on other accounts. — Have you given 
those the orders of which I spoke to you?" 

" All shall be ready, sir, the adjutant has taken charge 
of them." 

** It is Teiy weQ. See to it that the prisoner is disposed 
of as I have said." 

** Well, go thy ways," said Stephens in his own mind, 
as his superior timed away and ascended the narrow stair- 
case, ^ for the most finished specimen of barefaced tyranny 
that has appeared on earth since Heliogabalus danced be- 
fore his idols ! There is no disputing his orders ; but if 
this be not the crowning of as evii a course of blood and 
protilgacy as ever entitled mortal man to the first honours 
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in a college of incarnate fiends, then Monmonth is at 
moment reigning in Whitehall. Gome hither, fellow/' be 
added, as a low-sized individaal, high-shooldered and sbaf- 
fling in his gait, and as it seemed even now half brain- 
sodden with the ^mes of liquor, passed by him, creepiog 
along the shadow of the honses. ^* Art thon weary yet d 
loading the gibbets of Bridgewater with nnmly subjects?" 

^' Not/' replied the fellow, trying to keep his balance, 
and labonriog still harder to lift the eyelids from the drowsy 
looking pnpil — '^ Not if the King's glory and the good o' 
the State require it." 

" ITie Colonel has another job for yon." 

" What is it then ? Let me hear the cause and judge. 
Let it be none o' yonr common moral offenders. I lea^o 
snch jonmeywork to my nnder 'prentice, who is a supple 
hand enough in the disposal of all sinners in the line of 
vulgar ethics — ^yonr burglars, highwaymen, or filchers in a 
dwelling-house. Fm none of yonr every-day Ketches to 
soil my fingers tying up such knaves ; my walk is in Ihta 
majesty and misprision of treason." 

^' Some such affair it is at present," said Stephens, "that 
demands yonr interference." 

^' If it be a matter of State," said the finisher of the lav, 
** I'm ready for you ; but let me not be put off with any- 
thing below my station. I have had to do with some of 
your Ryehouse folk ere now in my vocation." 

^^ Be satisfied," said the officer, '^ that I demand notbmg 
which can derogate from the respectability of your calliiig' 
Be ready at the first glimpse of dawn to-morrow moniog) 
when I will send to summon yon." 

While these scenes were passing, Arthur FnUarton eo- 
deavoured, but for a long time vainly, to compose himseit 
to rest in his prison. The joy of his recovered life as*^ 
freedom took away the desire of slumber, and even occa- 
sioned a restlessness which the fear of death had not caosai 
on the preceding night. He thought of Taanton, of ^ 
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home and friends, and of Minehead, where they were now 
awaiting them. With such reflections, it was long before 
he could sleep ; and when he did, his waking hopes gave 
place to dreams of happiness and peace. 

The dusky skimmer of the midsummer dawn had scaicd 
begun to find its way into his dungeon, when he was 
awakened by the entrance of Stephens and the gaoler. He 
arose hastily and advanced to meet them, supposing at first 
that they were come to give him freedom. Their silence, 
however, and their sombre countenances made him hesitate 
for some moments as in doubt. 

'^ Mr. Fullarton,*' said Stephens, ** I trust you have been 
expecting us ?*' 

'^ I have been expecting, sir," said Arthur ; '^ but to 
what end do you come ?" 

*' Have you made your peace with Heaven ?" 

" What means that question, sir ?" asked Arthur with 
surprise. '' I stood, I know, under seutence, but it has 
been revoked." 

" Who had the inhumanity to tell you so ?" 

" One who would not deceive me, and who had it from 
the very lips of Colonel Kirke." 

"You were ^deceived, however." 

" Impossible !" cried Arthur. 

*' At what hour did you receive this intelligence ?" 

«* At sunset." 

" You were deceived, then, for it was near midnight 
when Kirke gave orders for your death." 

Arthur Fullarton looked as if stunned at these words, 
bat showed no sign of weakness or want of fortitude. 

" I pray you, sir," he said at length to t he officer with 
firmness, " are you sure of what you tell nvi ?" 

" I had the orders myself," repled Stephens, " from his 
own lips. They were almost his last words to me ere he 
went to re*t." 

" Artbur paused, and in spite of himself the colour left 
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liis lips, and the aoxions dew appeared open his fcHre* 
head. 

*' Poor girl !" be said at length in his own mind. '^Poor, 
ardent, fond, believing fool ! the tyrant then delved thee ! 
I thought there was something in it more than it conld be 
rational to hope. As well expect — Bnt stay — ^what have 
I now to do with phrases of resentment ? His own deeds 
each shall dearly answer for. Let me rather think on mine 
— What now is Eirke to me — what shonld he be more than 
the senseless tree that is to be for me the gateway to 
another life ?" 

These latter sentences half passed in the mind of Arthur, 
half broke forth in words, as he stood endeavoaring to com- 
pose his thoughts so as to meet the stroke of death with 
becoming recollection. After a pause of some minntesy he 
turned to the officer and said : 

" Sir, you are a soldier ?** 

" I am." 

'^* You have served your king and country ere now in 
moments of difficulty and danger ?" 

'* Some fifteen years, with more blows than benefits." 

*' I cannot say so much," said Fullarton ; ^< bnt I have 
seen service enough to know that a soldier should be oo 
stranger to the feelings of honour and humanity." 

"Why, for that," replied Stephens, "you wiU find 
variety to be sure. I may be some^hnt ^cfint myself, per- 
hflps ; but I have seen worse and better in my time. Bat 
why do you ask ?" 

" To know if I might make you a request with the hcpe 
of obtaining it." 

•' If in my power, and in reason." 

"Judge lor yourself. I only entreat of yon that I 
may see a clergyman, and iiave some little time in private 
to prepare for death." 

" The time is short till snnrise," answered Stephens, "but 
it shall be at year disposal." 
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He withdrew with the gaoler, and the clergyman who 
usually attended on the prison was sent into the cell of 
Arthur. When Stephens returned before snnrise, he fonnd 
the prisoner wholly restored to his cnstomary tranquil man- 
ner, collected, calm, and easy in his address and speech. 

" I am ready, sir," he said the instant he saw Stephens 
at the door. '^ I have but one question first to ask of yon. 
Once more, is it true indeed that those orders came from 
Colonel Kirke himself?" 

The officer again replied in the affirmatiye. 

*' Then I am ready," exclaimed Arthur, summoning np 
his fortitude to the task before him ; '' and! wish, sincerely 
wish, that your Colonel may never meet his earthly end 
with deeper cause of fear. I have no malice against him 
nor any man. If he asks you how I died, say that I for- 
gave, as I do forgive him from my heart, and as I hope to 
be forgiven. For whatever there was of evil at any time 
in my feelings or my speech towards him, I am now sin - 
cer^y penitent. What more should I say ? — If my friends 
should ask of my last words, tell them I died without re- 
nouncing my fidelity to the cause I had embraced, and yet 
without repining at its failure ; for though that might be 
the work of man, it is the will of Providence to suffer it. 
If I have erred in casting my lot with Monmouth, may He 
forgive us all ! I bow to Him — to Him I leave my cause, 
in death and life. — ^And now, sir," he added, suddenly 
raising his head, which had been for a moment reverently 
inclined, and smiling while he pomted forward with a look 
of gaiety and even trimnph in bis aspect, '^ lead on and do 
your duty I" 

He was conducted from the prison without further ex- 
change of speech, just as the morning twilight began to 
give place to the broader light of day. A redder beam 
already fell on the house-tiles, and the breeze of the sum- 
mer dawn began to curl the surface of the Parret. When 
they had reached the place of execution, Arthur Fullarton's 
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thoaghts reverted in spite of himself to the inhaman cheat 
which had been practised on Aqaila. 

*< Mj poor, fond sister 1" he said in his own mind. '^ Bat 
it 10 over ! — let me think of that which lies before me. I 
have one last request to make," he added aloud, addressing 
Stephens. *< I have a sister, the same who was admitted 
to mj cell last eyening. Gi^e her my last farewell* and 
tell her that with my dying breath I wish her to forgiye 
all men as I do from my heart. We have evil enough of 
our own to answer for, without turning the crimes of others 
to our ruin. Bid her to remember tne and be careful of 
our parent." 

Tlie drum beat at an early hour the reveilld to that por- 
tion of the troops of Kirke who were on this morning set 
out from Bridgewater. The inhabitants viewed their de- 
parture with the same silent satisfaction as if a devasta- 
ting pestilence had passed from their streets after spreading 
amongst them dismay and death for many a day. 

The sun was above the horizon when Stephens presented 
himself, as he had been ordered to do, at the residence of 
Kirke. The tyrant had already risen, and was waiting the 
retam of his confidant in a small room adjoining that in 
which he had received Aquila on the preceding day. He 
walked softly to and fro, and seemed to number the mo- 
ments with impatience until the officer should arrive. 

''Well, Stephens, is it done?" he asked in a rapid 
whisper, as the latter at length presented himself at the 
chamber door. 

'' It is. He hath followed Monmouth farther than be 
cared for." 

*« Is he dead ?" 

*' He knows more now than all the doctors in Gam- 
bridge or Oxford to boot ; and I warrant him for modesty. 
Hi will never speak of it — ^at least until the great examina- 
tion day. His trooping is at an end. You shall hear no 
more of him until the last reveille that is to sound for the 
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reyiew where all shall muster. I have seen many die in 
mj time, bnt never one met his last moment with so gallant 
and complete an air. He went to his fate, as a man might 
unlock the gate of some delicions garden. Dead or alive, 
I warrant him as fine a fellow as ever handled hilt." 

" And what have yon done with the body ?'* 

'' It is still in the place where the sonl left it." 

*^ Get three or four trusty fellows instantly, Stephens, and 
let it be brought hither — ^privately, do you hear ? — with as 
little delay and as little noise as may be. — I will await your 
return in this room." 

The officer departed, and in little more than a quarter 
of an hour returned, accompanied by some men in the bar- 
rack undress, who bore the body between them. There 
was something horrible in the dry and barren indifference 
in which Kirke, after the men had left the room, removed 
the cloak which they had flung over the deceased, and 
looked upon the dead marbly features, as if merely to be 
satisfied that there was no error. Covering the body again, 
be motioned Stephens to retire, and passed softly into the 
adjoining room. 

There was more than usual fierceness and hardness in 
his maimer while he waited the entrance of Aquila, as if 
he found an effort necessary to discharge the dreadful part 
which he had yet to play. He had sat down to a desk, 
and was in the act of writing some letters relating to the 
routine ousiness of the regiment, when Aquila entered the 
room. 

'^ You are early stirring, Mistress Fullarton," he said, 
continuing to write, after glancing for an instant towards 
Aquila. 

The latter, whose thoughts were now concentrated on one 
sole object — the seeing Arthur free and on the way to join 
their relatives, did not notice the style of Eirke's address, 
though the name was pronounced with sufficient emphasis 
to awaken her attention. 
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*' I haye a request to make," she said, '' if jon are at 
leisiire.'' 

" Speak on/' sud Eirke, continmng to write, '^ I can 
attend to joo." 

** On what day," aaked Aqnila timidlj, " do yon leave 
Bridgewater ?" 

^* Fourteen and seven — ^twenty one— 'twenty and three 
— " muttered Kirke, as if half absorbed in the calcula- 
tion of some estimates that lay before him. — *^ What day, 
did yon say? — On Monday at the farthest. Why do yon ask?" 

*' Because," replied Aquila, '* it regards in some degree 
the favour which I seek." 

'< And what is that ?" 

*' Forgive me if it seem unreasonable. It is, that yon 
would allow me to spend the interval with my family : 1 
long to see my brother restored to his home again." 

^' Pooh, pooh — is that all ? Yon may go as soon as you 
will ; why should I hinder yon ?" 

'* And remain till Monday ?" 

" Remain till doomsday, if it please you," Eirke answered 
with a short laugh ; " what is't to me how long ?" 

Aquila paused in surprise, but supposing that Ejrke did 
but give utterance to such jesting words as were familiar 
to his cruel mind, she made no observation on them. He 
intended the speech, however, as anything rather than a jest 

'< I will be ready then," she said, '* to go where yon shall 
order — and to my life's end, fully, faithfully, and truly to 
discharge to yon the duty and obedience I have vowed." 

'* In good truth, madam," cried Kirke, '* I can readily 
spare you the pains. Such devotedness would be utterly 
wasted upon me. There is no one in the world has less 
fancy to play a part in the story of * Griselda, or The Nut- 
brown Maid.' Yon are free to bestow your beroiani where 
yon will, for any jealousy that I shall ever feel at the losa 
of it." 

Aquila looked on for a time in silence, at a losa to com* 
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prehend his meaning. UnaUe, howeTer, to fonn a con- 
jectare on the sabject, aha foreboie to apeak in answer. 
Soon after, aeeing him about toreaome hia oocapationa, aha 
aaid genUy : 

*^ I haye yoor penmssioii, then, to accompany mj bro- 
ther to-day ?" 

'' Ton have my leaTe to go.** 

" And Arthur ?" 

*' Pooh — what can I do with him ? He mnat settle that 
with the court-martial.'' 

Aqoila paused again. 

** With the court-martial ?" ahe repeated in a wonder 
ing tone ; ^* I thought jon promised me that he ahonld be 
free to-day?" 

«< Why, what conki I do else ? You would have it so." 

'^ Is not the power with yon ?" 

^ There are other judges. To tell you the troth, I donbt 
it wUl go hard with him after all." 

Again Aquiia looked on him t'w a long time in silence. 

*' You jest with me/' ahe said at length. 

<« I confess I did so yesterday, but to«day the merry 
humour Is gone by. I tell you the plain truth : it is a bad 
case, and I do not think he will erer come dear with the 
court-martial." 

Aqniia looked stunned for a moment, and then lifted up 
her folded handa and eyes in utter astonishment at what 
ahe heard. 

^^ What is it yon mean ?" she said, still endeavouring to 
preserve calmness. ^* Is it thus, then, Kirke, that yun 
keep feith ? Do yon really mean to intimate that Arthur 
after all must go through the form of trial ?" 

^* I owe you very little ceremony," said Eirko with a 
carelesa air : *' if you put your memory to task for a few 
moments, yon will acknowledge as much." 

" Ah, Eirke I" exclaimed Aquiia, ^* I thought you had 
forgotten that." 
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" See how you erred, then/ 

*^ Yon pledged yonr word to me that Arthur should be 
free to-day — ^is very day,— *aod if he would, upon the road 
to Taunton." 

*' (jood madam," 9ud Ktrke, rising abruptly from the 
table, ^* I desbe to be so far kinder to you than my word, 
that you may even take yourself the way you speak of, and 
as speedily as you will." 

There was so much of roughness and yehemence in the 
manner in which this wss said, that Aquila, though a mo- 
ment before the permission accorded had given her the 
utmost joy, now listened in alarm and doubt, as if fearful of 
some new and hideous ill to follow. While she hesitated, 
Eurke seemed, by the rude impatience with which he trod 
the chamber to and fro, as if sturring up his nature to the 
pitch of brutality which was necessary to bear him through 
the task he had to discharge, 

*' And so now," he sud, — ** ha ! so now, I warrant, 
you will be for reputing yourself a Goloners wife amongst 
the worthy folk of Somerset ? How say you ? Eh?" 

** Alas !" replied Aquila, "I have no desire to boast of it.** 

** As who should say, but if I would I miffht. Is not 
that it, madam? How easily you thought poor Kiike 
could be caught in that noose I But I thank you, an old 
soldier is not so simply snared." 

'^ Indeed," said Aquila, ^' I know not what yon mean." 

" Oh, bat I know it though, and I have a sly glimpse at 
the inside of your meaning too, fair madam, I promise yoa ; 
but I have seen too much of the round world to be taken 
napping. — ^A Colonel, truly ? No less would serve your 
turn. A pretty moderate premium on rebellion." 

'* I declare to yon," said Aqaila, '' that yon speak to 
me in riddles. Of what design do you suspect me, or of 
what snare do you speak ?" 

" No need to tell yoa that," replied Eirke ; ^* but this 
may suffice instead: yoa are no wife of mine." 
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^ ThoQ fiest, monsCer, in the sight of the bi^it daj !* 
AqnOa cried alond with an inepressibte energy that made 
even the* tTrant start. ''In the sight of HeaTen, thoa 
speakest a fidsehood black as night--4>laGk as thy wishes 
were which I resisted in the fear of HeaYen. I am thy 
wedded wife, and thon ahalt find it! What! shalt thon 

say abroad that Oh, thoa art cangfat in thine own snare, 

and thon shalt find it if there be a King in EngUnd, and 
if he remember jostioe." 

'* So, 80," said Kirke, regaining his firigid ruffianism ; 
" I thought we would hear sometiiing of the kind." 

*' Thon shalt hear more of it," exclaimed Aqmla. ** I 
tell thee, Kirke, thongh I abhor the hideous mind which 
thon revealest — ^though I would giro worlds that we had 
never met, yet I will £uthfnlly, faidifully (dost thou hear?) 
presenre the yow which I have taken to be to thee a true 
and constant wife. Think it not — ^hope it not— nothing 
but death, that sunders every tie, shall sever that whi(£ 
was bound in the sight of Heaven." 

*' Pish, pish ! what signifies thy word ?" said Kirke. 

** It is good in Heaven at least," replied AqnOa. 

*' Ton are welcome to your credit there," said the har- 
dened savage ; " but here you are somewhat the worse for 
lack of witnesses." 

**' Thou canst not bribe the minister of Heaven," said 
Aquila. '*He will not dare to belie his sacred fanction." 

Kirke burst into a fit of laughter. 

«« Why," said he, **by the fear of the whip which Ste- 
phens shook in hi? sight, and wondrous promisefi, we con- 
trived to call up in him a sufficient show of sanity for the 
occasion ; but I doubt if his evidence would be worth 
much in the judgment of those who are now diverting 
themselves with his lunatic fancies near the market-cross. 
And as to the other witnesses you are welcome to their tes- 
timony if you can coax them to aflford it." 

This speech accounted to Aquila for a suspidon which 
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btd more than one crossed ker mind doring the perform- 
ance of the ceremony on the previous evening, bnt on 
which she could not venture to act She now saw the 
whole train of the perfidions plot which had been devised 
by Kirke. It was vain, however, now to speak of it. She 
had only preserved her own integrity of heart, and her 
right at least to defend her honest fama. After a long 
pause, therefore, she appraadied the spot where Elirke was 
standing, and clasping her hands she knelt before him in 
sUence for so long a time that he was wyelled to ask 
her what she sought. 

^ The fnlfilment of your {Mge," replied Aqnila — ^'my 
brother's freedom.'' 

*' Oh, he u free afready," answered Kirke* 

*' Is he out of prison, then ?** 

^' Yes, yes, ere day-dawn.*' 

'^ I entreat you then," said AquUt, ^^ to tell me where 
be is, that we may depart for Taunton together." 

" Oh, he will not leave Bridgewater to-day,*' replied 
Kirke, *' nor to-morrow neither, fie is, now, I promise 
you, whera he will never plot against King James again. ** 

Aqnila looked at him with an inquiring air. 

^' I entreat yon," she said,. ^' to tell me where he is." 

^' 'Tis vain to ask," said Kirke, '* for he is not to go the 
road to Taunton any more." 

'< Will you break the word you plighted so solemnly ?" 
asked Aqnila. *' Ton said you would pardon him and set 
him free." 

'^ And I have kept my word ; I have pardoned him and 
set him free." 

*' And yet he must not go the read to Taunton?" 

^' Didst thou ti'oly thi^" said Kirke, '' that I conld 
keep a treasonous pledge ?" 

^* What treasonous pledge ?" 

'^ To screen a rebel — ^nay, an arch-rebel, detected in the 
very act of crime, from the avenging sentence of the law ?** 
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'^ There is aome horrid meaning, KiriEey" said Aqoila, 
*' in thj words, at which I dare not goess. Dost thou 
tndy mean to keep oar covenant ?" 

^^ What is to be done, is done," replied Kirke, evading 
her look. 

Aqnila paused for some moments, in the effort to divine 
his meaning. 

*' Then hast played me fiur I am oertam," she said, while 
her limbs began to tremble with fear. ^ I beseech you, 
where is Arthur?'' 

*^ He is where all shoold be who followed Monmonth." 

** Bat yon said he shonld be pardoned ?" 

<< In Heaven I meant, for here there was no hope for him." 

'' Tell me, Eirke," said the wretched girl, with a smile 
of the most pitiable entreaty, ^' is Arthor my brother, then, 
after all, to die ?" 

" No ; be is dead already, if the hangman has done his 
duty." 

^'Tboatriestme?" 

^^ If yon think so, step into the next room, where yon 
can question himself if my orders have been obeyed. I 
donbt much if he will answer yon." 

Aqnila roshed fiom the room. In a few minntes a 
shriek was heard of snch harrowing angaish, that for a 
moment even the sallow cheek of the tyrant pat on a paler 
hne, and Stephens, the lady of the boose and her daaghter, 
with several other individaals who chanced to be within 
hearing, came rnshing in at diffeient entrances to the room 
in which Kirke was standing. 

'' Colonel 1 what cry was that ?*' 

** Was any one hurt ?" 

While question foIk>wed question, the miserable Aquila 
reappeared at the still open door, her frame convulsed as 
if by the stroke of madness, her features wild with the fury 
of a thousand pas8k)n8, the internal agony of which she 
strove to counteract for some time in silence, by tearing up 
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from Hs roots the long hair which now hong loose aromd 
her iigiirei and scattering it on the floor. She seemed 
muhle, however, to suppress a low and stifling sonnd of 
exquisite anguish like Uiat of one who is ahnosi cmahed 
to death beneath some overwhelming weight. 
^' Poor souly" sud the hostess, ^* she has lost her wits !" 
'* It is the young woman from Taunton, mother,** said the 

giii 

WhOe thej whispered thus, Aquila raised her eyea, and 
casting on Elrlce from between her scattered locks a sharp 
and piercing gbmce, she said in a half exhausted whisper, 
wkh a Utter smile, accompanied by ashort hysteric langh : 

** There's a God m heaven — ^there is." 

Agun she clasped her hands, bent down and shivered 
tiirongh all her frame in the intensest anguish ; and again 
a shriek came from her, so heart-splitting and heart-broken, 
that there was not a countenance present but was altered by 
the sound* Another followed, and another— and then the 
poor sufferer remuned moanmg quietly, bent down half-way 
to the earth, her arms crossed on her bosom, and her whole 
frame shakmg as if with extreme cold or palsy. 

*' Take her away !" cried Eirke impatiently. 

** Ob, murderer I no I" the wretched girl exclaimed in a 
tone so moumfrd that none even of his creatures obeyed the 
order of Kurke— >'^ not till you have heard me first. Oh, 
Eirke ! inhuman that you are, how could yon slay him ? 
What! mocked? What? Arthur, my brother I and have 
we lost thee after all ? Oh, thou frdse tyrant, thou shalt 
one day mourn for this I" 

Again Eirke made a sign to have her removed, and again 
he was unheeded. 

" Thou tbinkest that thou art safe," she said, still snul- 
ing bitterly on him, " because thou art surrounded by thy 
guards and arms, and 1 am poor and feeble — defenceless — 
quite defenceless now; — but there's One who heard thy 
falsehood, and who is stronger than thy guards. Ob, thou 
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art brave now, and thou fearest nothing ; bat there's a time 
to come when thon shalt fear and feel." 

^' Bemove her as I order you, sirrah/' cried Kirke to his 
officer. 

** I tell yon, there shall be a time," Aqnila continued, 
struggling in the grasp of the officer, — " I pray it not — ^I 

wish it not — ^bnt it shall surely be ^I tell thee," she said, 

her countenance darkening, her figure becoming rigid, and 
her whole demeanour assummg an expression that had some- 
thing terrible — '* the time will come when thou wouldst give 
a million of worlds that thou hadst never planned this horrid 
mockery I That brittle health in which thou trustest now 
flhaU fail thee, and thou shalt lie upon thy death-bed with 
the demons who have been thy masters for thy comforters, 
and with hell for thy best hope ! I wish it not — ^but it 
shall snrely be. Thou destroyer, thou hast made me wretched ; 
and yet I would not be the thing that thou shalt be, nor 
feel tiie pangs that thou shalt feel, to be released from ago- 
nies a thousand times more terrible than those that gnaw 
my wretched bosom now." 

•'Stephens," said Kirke, "take her quietly from the room." 
** Quietly, sayest thou ? Ah, slayer of the guiltless !^ 
ah, false traitor to the dearest voice of nature ! thou hast 
laid my quiet in the grave with Arthur. Well, it is over 
now, and thon hast done thy worst and deadliest ; and where 
is thy triumph ? For is not my brother happier in his death 
than thou in thy accursed and devoted life ? I bless Heaven 
that I never had a brother who could so act by thee as thou 
hast done by him." 

« Come, come, there is enough," said Stephens, endea- 
Yonring to force her from the room. *" 

*« One moment, shr," she said, ** and I will spare yon th 
pauifl. No, no— I have not lost my wits yet, Kirke I T 
have sense enough to feel all my misery, and to fi^r^A 
a day of punishment for thee. Oh, it will have an l!^ 
Day follows day, year creeps by moments after year b I 
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be it long or short, the end win snreiycome. Thou blood- 
stained actor, thon revellest in the hideous part thou playest 
— bnt it wiU then be over, and thy borrowed power and 
tinsel pomp, and thy permitted honr of license shall be ended. 
Thon hast mocked at my agony — the angels shall mode at 
thine ! Thon hast heard with a hard heart my cry of nusery 
—thon shalt roar thyself for pity one day and thon ahalt be 
unheeded I I tell thee— thon shah findr— thon ahalt— that 

She muttered some broken sentences, with her eyes still 
fixed on Eirke and her hand extended, as if the intensity of 
feeling had begun aheady to break in upon and discompose 
the dbain of thought. Her eyes began to gHsten with a 
warering and uncertain expression, and the yivid meaning, 
with which they were animated only the preceding moment, 
fled and returned, and fled and returned again, like the flame 
of an expiring lamp. It seemed evident to the beholdos 
that her reason was about to sufler. The fingero and sinews 
of the extended hand woiked with a rigid and oonyulsiTe 
action, and a white streak of foam appearing on the pnrpls 
lips, gave a new horror to the intensely-wrought and fivid 
countenance. Fearful of what might happen, Eirke now 
sflently intimated to the officer to desist from the efforts ke 
was making to remoye her from the room, and to {oeTent 
her in case she should attempt herself to leave it 

In the mean lame, thou^ts of a different kind seemed te 
mingle in the mind of the sufferer with those of indignation 
against the author of her miseiy. They could be clearij 
traced In her looks and gestures, and sometimes in her words; 
and she remained muttering to herself incoherent sentences, 
and striving by the vehemence of exterior action to escape 
from the concentration of her internal agony. 

'' My father — ** she said, ^' and Hairy — ^my poor father! 
— how shall I face them ? how shall I tell him of it ? He 
loved him so — alas ! who would not love him ? So good, 
so kind a brother — so brave, so noble-hearted ! — ^so gene- 
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rons— >and so gratefal for oar love ! Bat it is oyer now 1 
—we shall never see him more in this world. I woald have 
gladly given my life to save him«— gladly— -bat now it b all 
in vain. He can never come back to as now — ^yon say true 
-—he can never go the road to Taanton any more ; yon say 
tme indeed,— he is at liberty— he is. Poor — poor — ^poor 
Arthur ! We'll be lonely now for ever in this world. Well, 
there's another — that's a comfort. Don't cry, father ! 
There— there — ^I tell yon Arthnr will soon be home ; don't 
weep so, or yonll break my heart What is it that keeps 
him ? The night is piercing cold— is it not, father ?" 

It seemed, as if to complete her wretchedness, the sense 
of approaching deluinm was perceptible even to the nnhappy 
girl herself; for occasionally, when she foand herself wan- 
dering, she started, sobbed, and trembled, with an expres- 
sion of terror and distress that was affecting to witness. 
And then again she would burst forth into menace and anger 
against Eirke, each time with a greater mixture of petulance 
and imbecility than before, and again her fancy would wan- 
der, unto, like a person dozing into slumber, the veiy vio- 
lence of the aberration would startle her into a momentary 
return of consdousness. 

*' Heaven save me I what am I saying ?" she said on re- 
covering from one of her wandering fits. *^ I fear all is not 
as it should be here," laying her hand on her forehead ; ''but 
I'm well enough yet — quite well. Well, who would have 
thought but Eirke would keep his word ? God help us ! 
one knows not what bad hearts there are in this world. 
Heaven save ns from judging the neighbour I let us keep 
our eyes on our own consciences, good people, and not 
play the hypocrite— 'tis a bad trade. Ah, Eirke, how 
couldst thou kill him ! .How frightful he looks I I never 
saw Arthur look so terrible — quite dead and pale — and the 
hand so stiff and cold.— And my father and Tamsen — ^none 
of them know a word of it — and they wonder, I suppose, 
what has become of me.— I know what I'll do," she said, 
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e1e?8ting her finger with a maniac smile and whisper : ** 111 
tell Arthur to go before and tell them all abont it ; and 111 
come after, myself to pnt as good a fitce npon it as I can. 
He's in the next room — ^Eirke told me so— 111 go and 
whisper hinu Ah, mercy ! See !" she shrieked alond in 
terror I " *tas Eirke that stands in the doorway ! See there! 
Look at him ! See his troop of fiends ! how they grin and 
jabber and talk of the barrack-room, and point to hia dead 
corpse in mockery 1 Oh, ministers of hell I have ye done 
it, then ? — Save— save me, Arthur ! — ^They are mdiing on 
me!— My brother! save me! — Stay!— my brother! — 
stay!" 

And, in the fit of firenzy, she mshed ont at the door 
where Stephens stood, her hands outstretched as in pnrsnit 
of some departing phantom, and her hair ^bevelled like 
that of a bacchanal in her oigies. The officer attempted to 
obstmct her passage, bat madness had g^ven her force 
beyond her own ; she flmig him aside with an ease which 
astonished the bdiolders, and guning the crowded street, 
was soon beyond the outskirts of the town. 

A deep and troubled silence fell upon the group she had 
left behind her. It seemed, to judge from the demeanour 
of Kirke himself, his pale and embarrassed look, and the 
unusual expression of disturbance which appeared in bis 
eyes, as if he had not expected all he saw, and was discon- 
certed by the very completeness of his horri'ole success. 
Stephens, his confidant, often afterward declared in private 
amongst his companions^ that if ever he formed the idea of 
a demon in human shape, it was when he looked on his 
patron as he stood on the floor while Aquila with delirioos 
eloquence denounced upon him the vengeance of a futnrs 
life. 

His soul was not so fenced in iron but it was penetrated 
by her words, and for a time a degree of anxiety and self- 
distrust was visible in his countenance and demeanour. 
JBut what grace is there which will strike root in a sear and 
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Gallons conscience? There is an age, too, we are told, 
beyond which Heaven ceases to accompany the obdnrate 
heart with its awakening lights, and when its softening 
dews begin to fall more rarely on the obstinate soil. That 
period was long passed for Eirke. The business of the day 
returned, and stifled the faint feelings of remorse which 
were excited by the transactions of the morning. If they 
aflterwards recnrred amid the tnmnlt and bustle of a military 
life, they were regarded as the emotions of natural preja- 
dice, and despised accordingly. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

Let OS follow the miserable Yiclim. She had left the town 
far distant, and was already surrounded by the open coun- 
try, before she abated anything of the terrified speed with 
which she fled the scene of death. She hurried along, 
muttering words of apprehension, occasionally striking her 
breast with her clenched hand, and looking back with a 
fearful shudder, as if she heard the sounds of pursuit be- 
hind. At length the absolute failure of strength compelled 
her to give over, and she sat at the foot of a tree which 
overshaded the road-side, leaning her forehead on her 
hand, and gasping rather than sighing for air and breath. 
The approach of passengers again made her start from her 
resting-place, and turn aside into a green meadow, where 
she was sheltered from observation by the close hedge that 
ran between it and the road. Here she cast herself at fall 
length upon the grass, and after a long period found some 
relief in a mingled burst of prayer and tears. The fit of 
weeping havmg passed away, she arose more calm, and 
with something like a consciousness, though still obscure 
and troubled, of her situation. She adjusted her hair and 
dress with some composure, and resumed her journey 
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homeward, ayoiding as mach as possible the pnWc roads, 
and occasionallj mattering in a hurried whisper — 

*^ All my faolt — all my fanlti that forced him to follow 
Monmonth !" 

It was noon when she reached the entrance of the small 
avenue leading to her fathei^s cottage, and the flowers and 
shmbs by which the lawn was ornamented were shining in 
all the gaudy splendour of a July sun. On opening to her 
knodc, the female servant (the only one who had been left 
to take care of the house) was overwhelmed with surprise 
and grief at the miserable appearance of her young mis- 
tress. Auguring firom it, however, nothing more than that 
her mission to Bridgewater had faUed, and that the arm of 
the law had akeady done its work on Arthur FuOarton, 
she fbrebore to question the unhappy lady, but conducted 
her with tears and half-stifled sounds of 83rmpathy to the 
small pariour. 

^'Howfiiris it to Minehead, Sally?" was one of the first 
questions which Aqnila asked on entering the room. 

•« To Minehead, miss ? Ye dwon't thenk o' gooin zo vur 
awa to-night ? I'se oten hired itll be zeven*an'-twenty 
mile, or awver." 

Aqnila said nothing in reply, and the servant left ^ba 
room in order to procure some refreshment. It would ap- 
pear, however, as if the loneliness of the place, and the 
sight of so many objects associated with the memory of 
happy days gone by, made it intolerable to the poor snffisrer, 
for towards night-hdl, when the servant entered in order 
to prevail on her to take some necessary rest, she was no- 
where to be seen. All search was vain aroundthe premises, 
and the lateness of the hour made it useless to extend it 
further. 

In the mean time, Henry Eingsly, his sister, and old 
FnUarton were awaiting with increasing anxiety the arrival 
of Arthur and Aqnila in a small house of entertainment in 
the neighbourhood of Minehead. From the moment when 
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they had lost sight of Tannton, Kingslj delivered himself 
up to unrestrained and overflowing joy. He even con- 
gratulated himself now, that the marriage had not taken 
place a month before, as the delay wonid procure them the 
additional satisfaction of having Arthur added to the num- 
ber of individuals present. He talked, laughed, jested, and 
wearied himself and his hearers with plans and prospects 
for the future. His speculations were only interrupted by 
his occasiiMially looking to the comfort of his sister and 
old Gaspar Fnllarton, whom he overwhelmed with his 
attentions. 

On arriving at Minehead, after leaving his companions 
at the small inn already mentioned, whici looked out upon 
the waters of the bay, he hastened to effect all the prepa- 
rations necessary for the fulfilment of their design. His 
royal uniform enabled him to make arrangements with 
greater facility, at the same fime that the general partiality 
of the country people to the cause of Mimmouth, even where 
they had not openly declared in his favour, made them will- 
ing, however they suspected that all was not as it seemed, 
to forward his project of escape. A neighbouring clergyman, 
an old acquaintance of his £&ther, to whom he introduced 
himself soon after his arrival at Minehead, consented to 
perform the ceremony at whatever time he diould be sum- 
moned for the purpose. All the legal preliminaries had 
been completed before the last occasion, when the rite was 
broken off by the sudden announcement of Monmouth's 
landing, and nothing now remained to interfere with its 
completion. Miss Eingsly made all the necessary arrange- 
ments which the time and circumstances allowed, in order 
that the ceremony might proceed with suitable decorum ; 
and the remainder of the day was spent in walking along 
the shores of the bay, observing the numerous shipping that 
floated on the Bristol Channel, or conversing with the fisher- 
men who prepared their nets upon the beadi. 

It did not occasion much uneasiness that the first night 
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fell without bringing news of Aqnila and her brother. Bnt 
when the second evening began to close, their longing gave 
place to alarm, and it vras with the deepest anxietj that 
jonng Kingsly saw the snn go down without beholding their 
approach. The following morning came and brought no 
tidings. Still Tamsen urged that prudential reasons might 
have prevented them from leaving Taunton, or even obliged 
Arthur to resume his close concealment. The roads might 
be more strictly watched, many drcumstances might have 
occurred, in the internal, to make them defer setting out, 
without the necessity of supposing any ruinous calamity. 
The alarm of EIngsly, however, could no longer be appeased. 
It was true the bridal had been fixed only for the second 
day after he had left home ; but it had likewise been ar- 
ranged that the brother and sister who were left behind, 
should set out for Minehead so as to arrive early on the 
following day, and the third night was now about to fiill 
without sign of either. Kingsly could not feel otherwise 
than fearful ; but he was persuaded to let the night pass and 
suffer all the preparation which had been made for the in- 
tended ceremony to remiun undisturbed, before he should 
yield to his anxieties and retrace his steps to Taunton. It 
was not wonderful that something should have occurred to 
prevent their setting out the first night after they parted ; 
and whenever a night was lost, they must needs have suf- 
fered the ensuing day to pass, as it was only after sunset 
that it would be safe for Arthur to venture out upon the 
public road. 

Accordingly all was made ready. The small fishing lugger 
which was to convey them from the English coast, imme- 
diately after the performance of the ceremony, was lying 
off-shore, and ready at a moment's warning to hoist sail and 
run for the coast of Ireland or Spain, as i^ould be deemed 
most advisable. The voyage m such a vessel was hazardous, 
no doubt, but the necessity which prompted it was still more 
desperate. In the little inn in which the scanty bridal 
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party at present tarried, all things awuted the coming of 
the bride. The landlord, & timid West-coantrjman, once, 
like nearly all of his rank in those counties, at heart a par- 
tisan of Monmouth, was, like too many amongst the fol- 
lowers of the party, considerably altered in his sentiments 
by the failnre of the invader's arms. Thongh holding no 
more than a suspicion of the real character of his present 
guests, and the real object of their visit to Minehead, he 
murmured so much about the danger of entertaining rebels 
and traitors to the state, that it was necessaiy to keep him in 
good humour by a more than necessary degree of expendi- 
ture, and some plain intimations that he should be nothing 
the worse in pocket for any extra assistance or accommoda- 
tion which he might choose to afford. As their stay became 
protracted, however, his alarm augmented his impatience, 
and his fears became too potent to be suppressed even by 
the hope of gam. 

*< Look yzee," he siud, as Eingsly prayed him paifiience, 
" nif thee bee'st a Kmg's man, as thee zay'st, it may be all 
very well for thee, and very easy to get thy head out o* the 
nooze that's oten tied enough for poorer vawk ; bit 'ch'ave 
nothin bit my carreter to trust to, zo it behooves un to look 
to hizzeL A-ma-be there's reasons vor thezamy vawk not 
oomin to thdr mote that ye'U niver learn till ye zeek vor*n 
in the gaol o' Bedgwater." 

This was a suspicion that had more than once crossed 
the mind of Eingsly himself, and he was not gratified to 
find that he had not been singular in entertaming it. While 
he deliberated on what should be done to end their uncer- 
tainty, a figure was seen running hastily towards the shore 
along a by-road at a considerable distance. There was 
something in the manner or the appearance of the stranger 
that instantly arrested the attention of Kingsly. He darted 
fi:om the house and hastened across the fields to meet the 
fugitive. He was not mistaken in the instinctiye surmise ; 
it was indeed the unhappy and now quite demented bride. 
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Meet {ttteoiu was the appearance she presented as Eingsly 
hastened towards her ; her features pale, her figure soiled 
and wasted from fadgne, united to the want of food and 
sleep, her attire and her abundant hair completely covered 
by the dust of the summer roads. The first feeUng which 
occurred to Eingsly as he looked upon this monrnM and 
appalling spectacle was a stroke of agonising self-reproach 
at his haying ever consented to leave Aquila after hhn. 

The unfortunate bride was still hurrying along the road, 
muttering broken sentences of terror and of lamentation, and 
occasionally casting behmd her a bewildered and affrighted 
glaoce, as if some deadly enemy were dose upon the track 
behind. When Ejngsly sprang from the hedge and ran to 
meet her, she stopped short for a moment, and remamed 
putting back the hair finom her eyes, and gazing on him with 
an inqmsltive look. 

*' Aquila I — Oh, Aquila, is it you? — is it possible? 
What is the cause of this ? Where's Arthur ?" 

<< What ! Harry Eingsly ? Ah, I thoaght I knew 
you," she said with an unmeaning lau^ : " I am glad I have 
met you, for I was grown quite weary. All the long night 
I ran from that terrible monster on horseback that pursued 
me — one of Eirke's lambs, I believe — but thou wilt save 
me firom him, Harry, wilt thou not ? I am very tired — 
take me somewhere that I may sit down, and 111 tell all 
about it. But that's true/ she added, putting him from 
her for an instant ; *' thou art on t'other side. Thou wear'st 
Elng James's coat ; — ^I remember long ago I used to call 
him the Duke of York while Monmouth lived ; but that's 
all ov^ now; misfortune changes people's minds, thou know- 
est ; — ^I thought much of those things once, but it was 
folly — ^'tis all one in the grave. Well surely, Eirke Is as 
great a viUain as ever ^But I leave all that to Heaven." 

StrndL to the heart at what he saw, and yet ignorant 
how to draw from the poor maniac the detail of the ousfiir> 
tune to which she darkly alluded, the miserable hridegnwm 
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for a time could only listen with an aognished heart and 
anxions ear, and endeavour from her broken sentences to 
collect the information he desired. 

« Gome with me, Aqnila," he said, gently drawing her 
along, " and we will find a place to rest in." 

** Let OS go to Minehead," said she with a restless and 
nneasy airi ** for that is the way I want. I want to see 
my father, and Tamsen, and poor Harry, and to tell them 

all Begone, fiend, go— I'll not cnrse Eirke for thee— 

Well, Heayen forgire ns all ! — ^Where's Arthur, did yon 
say ? Oh, we never will see Arthur any more in this world : 
Arthur is in a better, I trust in heaven. Let us all be 
ready, for we know not the day nor the hour." 

*' Did not Arthur come with you, Aquila ?" said Kingsly 
tenderly. 

^ Oh no— I tell you he couldn't. I once had a brother 
of that name, but he was hanged long ago at Bridgewater 
for taking arms in the cause of Monmouth. I have some- 
thing more to say about that, but it must be some other 
time.— Where's my father I I want to see my finther !" 

** We shall see him soon," said Kingsly, endeavouring in 
Gonsideralion of the unhappy patient, to repress the expres- 
sion of his agony at the afflicting tidings which he could 
too plainly gather from her words. 

" That's true 1" she said hastily, *' the wedding waits for 
me— but it cannot be now, for you know the law is against 
it. Didn't you hear that I was married since ?" 

** Married, Aquila ?" Heniy exclaimed involuntarily. 

« Yes-— yes, and in form too," she added hurriedly, 
^ whatever they may say of it. Don't ask me who is my 
husband, though, fori could hardly name him without saying 
something wicked, and I promised Arthur the night before 
he died that I would do fdl I could to forgive my enemies. 
He was right enough ; you know we say it every morning 
and evening in our prayers, and 'twould be shocking, yon 
know, to say it and not to do it So I promised Arthur 
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faithMy that Fd do all I could, and yoa see I'm doing it 
too." 

Here Kingsly coald hear her several times repeating to 
herself in a rapid whisper that portion to which she alluded 
of the universal prayer of Christendom. 

" I'm Eorke's wife now," sud Aqnila suddenly ; ^^ don't 
believe any one that tells you otherwise — ^they are liars, 
every one. He said the man was mad that married us ; 
but what matter for that? the marriage was just as good 
in the sight of Heaven, and man too. A man may be 
mad and have an honest heart at bottom — or a woman 
either; Eiike is not mad, and what is he the better for it? 
For my part, I tell you the honest truth: I am beginning 
to think mad people are not so bad as folks would have 
you believe. Although you may say," she added with a 
smile that brought tears into Eingsly's eyes, '^ that I'm a 
party concerned there ; for indeed, to be plain with you, 
since this wretched business I feel as if all here— you 
know—" tapping her forehead with the same mournful smile 
" were not — ^yon know — ^you know— —as long ago, when 
we lived in Taunton Dene." 

Tom by a thousand conflicting emotions at what he saw 
and heaidy Kmgsly could only continue to assist Aqnila 
toward the house, and master his feelings as he might. 

' " Poor Harry," Aquila continued, observing his tears, 
^' thou wert always kinder to me than I merited. Well, 
I preferred my own counsel to yours, and see the end of 
it I — ^But don't let them persuade you, for all that, that I 
did anythmg that should make my friends ashamed of me. 
I was only a fool to think that Kirke would keep his word, 
— ^but an honest fool for all that, if it were any good for 
me, from first to last. I thought I might be honest and 
happy too : but that would be too much to expect in this 
world. We must all expect affliction, rich and poor. 
'Tis a bad world, Harry — ^the best thing in it id patience. 
If we keep the conscience dean, that's all.— Ha ! there 
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again ! See there now ! there's a fiend that sajS| ' Cnrse 
IQrkel' but I say, ^ Forgive him, Heaven !' I don't want 
to cnrse any one— I only want a place to die in." 

With snch piteous conversation they reached the house, 
where the sight of Aquila in her present condition soon 
changed the uncertainty of hope into the gloom of lasting 
sorrow. During the course of the ensuing night, Aquila, 
whose recollection was in some degree restored by the sight 
of her father, and by the floods of tears which she had 
wept upon his neck, regained a sufficient mastery over her 
own mind to make them acquainted with all the sorrowful 
detail of the calamity that had taken place. She had re- 
covered also a sufficient degree of r4tionaIity to combat 
the almost frantic mixture of grief and indignation that 
had seiaed upon the heart of J^gsly, and to beseech hun 
if he wished to restore any portion of her peace of mind, 
instead of indulging in fruitless anger against a man whose 
power seemed to place him almost beyond the reach of 
punishment, to hasten to London and endeavour by every 
means in his power to get the King to put a period to the 
tyranny that was enacted in his name. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

As soon as was consistent with the immediate duty of pro- 
viding for their safety, Eingsly complied with her desire. 
Historians inform ns that the appeal was not made in 
▼ain, and that a royal order put a period to the cruelties 
complained of as soon as they were made known at court. 
The Fullartons were then enabled to resume their former 
dwelling in the Dene, and old Gaspar returned, though 
with an altered heart, to the accustomed occupations of his 
farm. Bnt the blow which Aquila had received was too 
severe to be remediable. Her vigorous health enabled her 
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to Bonrive tiio shock, nd to reoeive for t long time after 
tiie tfloder aod affectionate attentions of her Mends and 
relatifes, hot aft efforts were vain to restore the ^ sweet 
bells^of reason to their former harmony. She remained a 
gentie bnt a confirmed maniac, often speaking ^to herself of 
Monmontii, of her brother — rarely of Eirke, iad generally 
condnding her soliloqnies by some sentiment of resignation 
or of patience, or giving advice at other times to those 
who heard her to avoid rashness and the patting tmst in 
bnman promises. 

The lapse of a few years confirmed the wisdom of the 
counsel given by Fletdier at the meeting of the exiles in 
Rotterdam, that the Duke of Monmonth should suspend his 
invasion until the reigning monarch had prepared the way 
to its success by some act of weakness or self-will which 
could endanger his present popularity. An historian tells 
us that the cruelties exercised on this occasion in the West 
of England were a prindpal cause of the downfiiU of the 
monarch by whose accredited servants they were perpe- 
trated. Without pretending to exculpate the unfortunate 
James firom all the evil that has been spoken of him, it is 
bat candour to acknowledge that other writers give a di£fe- 
rent view of his motives and conduct from that which is 
found in many of the popular histories. The blame of his 
precipitation and imprudence is attributed to the craft of 
Sunderland, who sought to ingratiate himself into the 
favour of James by affecting to become a Catholic, by im- 
pressing him with exaggerated ideas of his power, and who 
aft'^rwards, it is said, boasted that he had ruioed his bene- 
factor by hb impmdient counsels. Let it never be forgot- 
ten, too, in these days of universal toleration, that the 
struggle of James was to obtain freedom for aU denomina- 
tions of Ohristians amongst his subjects, while his oppo- 
nents sought to seoore the ascendancy of one. There exists 
no kind of proof that he ever aimed at more, and long after 
his fall he continued to aver that he had no design of subvert- 
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ing the Established Ghnrch, It seems difficnlt to palliate 
his impradeDce, or to acquit him of a constitational temerity 
and want of judgment, so sinular to those evinced by his 
unhappy parent in dealing with his sectarian sabjects that 
they would seem hereditary ; but when one hears him ac- 
ensed of tyranny who was only arbitrary towards tibe into- 
lerant and the monopolizing — ^him charged with cowardice 
in whom the great De Rn3rter found his most determined 
foe, it is impossible to avoid revolting fiom the common 
cry, and refusing to join the crowd who heap unmerited 
obloquy upon the memory of a fallen monarch. Hist<nical 
monuments exist to show that James was not cognizant of 
the atrodties which Mowed the defeat of Monmouth, aaid 
that he took care to put an end to them as soon as they 
became known to him. Nor let it be forgotten by those 
who, going still farther, either from prejudice or interest, 
would visit the errors of the monarch upon his religion, that 
neither his ministers, his judges, nor liis generals, by whom 
those deeds were done, were sharers in his faith. 

Time passed away, and William, a craftier ezpeetant 
than Monmouth, struck at a more judicious time a more 
successfol blow. The history of the civil war in Ireland 
which followed his invasion offers to our view a glimpse of 
the detestable Kirke in arms against and a traitor to Ihat 
very aovereign m whose name he had played the tyrant m 
the West of England. 

The streets of Taunton on the accession of William pre- 
sented a spectacle widely different from that which filled 
them on the defeat of Monmouth. 

The portrait of Ejug James once more vanished from 
the sign-board of the Three Crowns, and the knot of rustic 
politicians were more noisy than ever at their conclave in 
the little sanded parlour. Godfrey Bnnn was as loud in 
defence of the house and its privileges as ever he had been 
in insisting on the doctrine of passive obedience and the 
act of '74 ; Master Grimes was acknowledged, on all hani^iy^ 
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to ^^ hft' seen jEammat at the bottom of the whole business ;" 
while Master Smallwood the grazier, still wisely bearing in 
mind the uncertainty of all human affairs, persisted in 
maintaining his character Of strict neutrality, *^ as having 
to commune in the way of his vocation with persons of 
iTery— i— " an apology, however, which those who know 
him never allowed him to bring to a conclusion. 

Within a few weeks after the occurrence detailed in the 
last chapter, an incident took place in the city of Bruges, 
in Flanders, which the reader may possibly deem to have 
some conneuon with our narrative. About noon, an Ora- 
torian ficiar, whose tall and wasted figure and coarse attire 
bore all the appearance of the poverty and austerity pro- 
fessed by his order, approached the gate of a Benedictine 
nunnery, (still, we believe, in its practice esteemed amongst 
the severest of the institute,) and desired to see the abbess. 
The aged rdigietue who filled that office soon made her 
appearance in the reception-room, which was ornamented 
with some portraits of the saints, a small crucifix, a 
Madonna and Child, with a few other paintings in i^ain 
nngilded firames. The friar made known the object of his 
visit, which was to solicit the reception of a posiulante. 

On the following afternoon, a dose carriage drove to the 
gate of the convent, in which was seated the same friar who 
had visited there the day before, together with a Udy in 
deep mourning, and a gentleman whose dress and appear- 
ance bespoke the Englishman of rank, and who seemed 
minute but respectful in his attentions to the lady. The 
countenance of the latter was pale and thin, but the fore- 
bead and features had ah^ady something of the smoothness 
and serenity of religious resignation — something of that an- 
gelic light which genuine piety alone diffuses in the coun- 
tenance, and compared with which the tranqnilHty of 
philosophic selfishness, and even the short-lived gleams of 
natural good feeUog, are but as meteors of the swamp and 
marsh. 
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*^ Yet once more," the gentleman exclaimed^ in a re- 
monstratory tone, as the carriage drew up before the gate 
of the boilding,-— " let me entreat of 70a once more to con- 
sider the nature of the step 70a are abont to take. Once 
taken, it is past remed7, and 7on ma7 repent it when it is 
too late." 

'^ Yon speak to one," replied the lady, '^ who knows too 
well the Yidae of what she leaves, to incor an7 risk of ever 
looking back to it with regret. Experience, the surest 
teacher, has convinced me but too thorough^ of its utter 
^ worthlessness. I have weighed it all, and I know that 
>■ nothing save what I seek within these walls is worth a 
^ moment's care." 

'^ '' Still," said her friend, ** is there not even a kind of 
f selfishness in this ? If not for 7our own sake, 7et for that 
i of others ought 70U not to pause before 70U do that which 
i must for ever exclude 70U from the opportunit7 of practical 
i usefulness in the concerns of life ?" 

^' Remember," replied the lad7, " that 70U speak to a 
s conscience burdened with offence. For those b7 whom the 
i perilous sea of life is yet untried, or who have successfully 
steered their course amid its storms and quicksands, 
I 70ur argument might have some weight. But for the 
careless and unskilful pilot whose wretched bark has been 
alread7 shattered on a thousand rocks, there is no safety 
left except in running for the harbour. And, believe me, 
the mind that is bent upon the study of itself and its eter- 
nal destinies will find occupation in solitude, compared with 
which the weightiest concerns of a momentary existence 
are but as the silly cares of childhood. All— all are 
phantoms ! — ^all but this are sure to leave the hands empty 
at the close. — Gold, pleasure, honour, friendship, fame, 
love — ail beside are hollow — mere painted, vain illusions, 
— and, oh, worse than vain in the corruption which they 
often leave behind them. Talk not then, my friend, of the 
possibility that I may ever regret what I resign ; I do it 
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with a mind too thoroughly ftwake— with too clear a sense, 
too sure a knowledge of its vanity, to fear that danger. I 
will bring neither of yon farther,*" she added, when they 
had alighted from the carriage and the eonvent-door stood 
open to receive them. " " Good friend, fkrewrii ! yoa have 
been a generous and forgiving friend to me ; I hope yon 
wUl be rewarded for it. To yon, father, I owe a still more 
precions gift — some little beginning of self-lmowledge. 
Farewell to both ! I remember the time when I would 
have shuddered at the seeming gloom of this retreat and 
the silence that reigns within ; but now aU seenra most 
precions in my eyes that can most efifeotnally wiihd^w my 
thoughts from this life and fix them on another. Farewell, 
false world, in whose service I have leumed at least one 
useful lesson,-^tbe knowledge Of my oim fraflty. Plea- 
sures that were my bane, afibctiofls that betrayed me, here 
at this threshold I leave you all behind. A weary and 
consuming burden have yon been to me, and with « willing 
heart I lay yon asidb f(Mr ever." 

She entered the gate, and turning as it was abont to close 
behind her, renewed her flirewell with a sMght motion of 
the hand, and a smile which reminded her companion of that 
V'hicih she had worn in her days of early iimocence. 

It was on an Easter eve, closely fofiomng the date of 
that memwable siege which obtained for Limerldc an im- 
mortal place In history, that two men, dfessed in the dvil 
attire of the period, but manifesting in their gait and ac- 
cent the habits of a military life, w^sre seen pacing leisurely 
along one of Ihe hilly roads which led westward from the 
city above named to the remotest borders of the county of 
which it was the capital. Monuments of the civil contest 
which now for many years had devastated the country were 
visible at every step as they proceeded ; nor, to jndge by 
their discourse, were they indifferent to the wreck which 
they boheld. The moming sun cast its light on many a , 
dismantled fortress and many a shattered tower which the 
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travellera had left behind them standing erect in the pride 
of their embattled strength, bat now encnmbering the plaiu 
in broken masses. Groan after groan, and one exclama- 
tion of grief following another, broke alternately from the 
lips of ^ther traveller as they recognised upon their onward 
ronte the disastrous changes time bad wronght in scenes 
which they remembered so well in youth. At length one 
of the two seemed unable any longer to reatrain the ps^pres- 
aion of hia feelings* 

''Well, Shamn^i^ioojK at that The e^aimed, with a 
mingled barst of aoynrow ftnd indigoation: '' Gangoguniel 
gone like the rest !" 

« Yon don't say eo ?" 

'' Can't yon look there, an' see if it's a lie I'm tellin ?" 

He pointed to a picturesque and loHy fortre^, seated on 
the brow of a xocky beetling height, from which, Uk^ an- 
other Ehrenbreitstein, it had a few months before the ter- 
mination of the siege overlooked the '' spacious Shannon," 
within some miles of the '' city of the broken treaty." Its 
ruins now disfigure the sumniit of the eminence which it 
had so long defended. 

'' *n$ an admiration," continued the traveller, " that they 
left the hill itself there. There's no use in talkin, Shamns, 
but these English is makin a hand of us intirely. There's 
CasUe-ConneU batthered to bits, an' Gastle-Throy knocked 
to tatthen ; an' not a spot that we remember far or pear, 
that was ever good for anything, but what's in smithereens, 
I don't know, from Adam, what'll be the end of it." 

*' Ah, man," said his companion, <' if yom were to be 
frettin yourself that way about everything contbrairy that 
happens in the worl4, yon never would have a day's pace 
or qui'tness. Sure, how can we help it if they're batthered 
itself? Sure 'tisn't we could keep 'em up?" 

'' Thrue for yon. Well, 'tis aiaier to knpck 'em down 
than it was to build 'em, that's one thing. During dura- 
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tion, people will be fightin ; an' them that has the upper- 
hand, the/11 nse it, let people say what thej will; so there's 
no use in talkin nonsense. Well, when they're tired, 
there's hopes theyll stop. At any rate, I'm not one bit 
sorry to be quit o' the oold Cnmel, an' his regiment also." 

*' Nor I neither — ^yon may mark that down likewise. 
'Twas a dane riddance." 

<< I never relished his company since that bosmess at 
Bridgewater. He had no sort o' conscience at all Twas 
badly done o'yon an' me, Shamns, that we didn't find some 
mains or another o' preyentin that business. But we can 
all see the harm afther it is too late to mend it." 

*' Did you ever hear the Gnmel spake of it at all ?" 

" Never, although I watched him close. Oych, the ould 
thief — ^not he ! You might as well expect feelin from a 
dog that 'ud be afther tearin you. Still an' all, I used to 
think sometimes, when I'd see him alone at night, an' when 
he'd think nobody would be lookin at him, he'd have that 
appearance as if he knew what he done. But an hour af- 
ther, the misforthinate wretch would be just as if nothin' 
ever happened out o' the common coorse. What a surprise 
it '11 be to him, whatever time he'll die 1" 

" Oych, I believe it's little that throubles him." 

'' So much the worse. If it did, he'd have a betther 
chance. Well, Shamus, I'd rather be scourin a musket 
any day, than ridin o' horseback at the head of a regiment, 
an' to have such an account as that to settle in the long- 
run." 

With such conversation they beguiled the time until they 
reached the district from which both had long been exiled. 
They beheld it now by the light of a vernal sunset^ and the 
mellow beauty of the evening hour was aided in its effect 
by the very wildness of the remote and solitary region on 
which the day was shedding its departing smile. Every- 
thing around them seemed to harmonise with the lonely 
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twilight scene. The waters of the broad Shannon mur- 
mnred with a djing sonnd amid the winding creeks and 
inlets by which the shores were indented far and near. 
From space to space the wide and shining surface of the 
water was graced by a green islet, looking fertile with early 
tillage, or rich with the dark foliage of the evergreen fir and 
yew. Wide plains diversified only by the barren crag or 
lowly shieling of the kern, hills crowned by the dismantled 
fortress, and glens in which the sheltered castle of the chief- 
tain still invited the weary traveller to refi*e8hment and 
repose ; snch were the leading features of the scene which 
lay before them, and on which they gazed with all the de- 
light of old acqaaintance. 

'' There it is all for you^ Shamus — Foynes Island, an' 
onld Shanid, an' the whole of 'em. Well, I can die aisy 
now smce I seen the onld spot once more. There's Boberts- 
town batthered too, an' Corgrig — there's no use in talkin, 
but the whole place is one min from 'em. I wondher did 
they leave Ballyhahill itself without a tonch. I suppose 
they'll be lookin out for ns by this time — eh, Shamus ?" 

'^ Indeed, I suppose they are. But there's one thing, 
Morty, that I had to mention to you." 

" What's that ?" 

'' Why, yon know, conun near our own place, 'tis fit we 
should make some appearance. I don't like to hear you 
callin me Shamus, Shunus, that way, at every hand's turn, 
JGst as if it was only yestherday we started." 

*^ An' what else am I to call you ?" 

*' Captain Belaney. Although being a private in the 
Cnmel's corps, still I had a commission from the Duke ; 
an' '(wasn't my fault that he didn't gain the day. When 
once you make a man a captain, the world couldn't make 
him less afther. Tis like the growth o' the body, or ould 
age, or like a cloak that you'd got dyed — when you make 
a man a captain, he's a captain through an' through, an' he 
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couldn't be otherwise even if he was to wish it himself ever 
so mncb. So don't caU me oat o* my title, espedally now 
when we're nearin home." 

*^ Wi^ha, I never doubted yon!— I'm sore I might aisy 
tell what it was yon were goin to say : I believe yon never 
'ill get a morsel o' sense, the longest day yon live. Oiq>tain 
Delaney, inagh 1" 

*' Welly don't why 1— -Sore there's no one foicm jron. 
If yon don't like to do it, isat it usy let it alone?" 

In the mean time it happened that a merry Easter party 
was assembled aroond the hearth in a small oottage in the 
ancient village of Ballyhahill, in the west of the cooafty 
above named. It wa9 composed of the surviving members 
of a onoe numerous family, who had separated in yonth to 
seek a livelihood, and the remnant of whioh was now re- 
united, the greater portion having had more or less of ave- 
rage success in accomplishing their object. The attire of 
the company, and the appearance of the cottage in which 
they sat, bore testimony to the comfort of the inmates. A 
cheerful fire was biasing on the hearl^ and all the ma- 
teriab necessary for an abundant though rustic banquet were 
hoarded iu various quartm of «he dwelling m piepantioD 
of the ensuing day. Two individuals yet were wanting to 
complete the number ; and these two, while their absence 
was still the subject of peculation and surmise, made their 
appearance at the open door in the persons of our travellers, 
and were received with all the tumultuous delight which 
might be expected on such an occasion. After refreshments 
had been provided and partaken oi^ the whole company 
seated themselves around the blazing hearth, and all tongues 
were set at liberty, one after another. Story after story 
was related by the adventurers of the manner in which 
each had hxed in the interval, until one of the most loqua- 
cious of the group exclaimed : 

^'Now, Morty we're waitia' for yon an' Shamas. 
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Since ye wint together, ye can make the cue story of 
it." 

Morty complied, and, occasionally prompted by Shamas, 
related to the company the only portion of his tale which 
he considered worth narrating at any length. It was 
that which comprised the history of The Dukb of Mon- 
mouth, 



THE END. 
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